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MAD.RAS' CITY. 


Madras City-^^-Tlie capital of tlie Madras Presidency and tlie M4saA§ 
tliird largest town in tire Indian Empire, is built in a straggling fashion 
on a strip of land nine miles long, from two to four wide and 27 Descrip- 
square miles in extent on the shore of the Bay of Bengal in 13® 4^ 

N. and 80® 15' E. 

The site is low-lying and almost dead level, its liighest point 
being only 22 feet above the sea, and it is intersected by two languid 
streams, the COOUM and the Adyar, of which the former enters the 
sea immediately south of Port St. <j|-eorge, in the centre of the town, 
and the latter near the southern boundary of the city. Neither of them 
carries enough water to keep a clear channel, and except in the rains 
they both form salt lagoons separated from the sea by narrow ridges 
of sand. 

Strangers to the town find it difficult to realise that they are in a 
place as populous as Manchester. Approached from the sea, little of 
Madras is visible except the first row of its houses; the railways 
naturaEy enter it by way of its least crowded parts; and its European 
quarter is anything but typically urban in appearance. Most of the 
roads in this part of the town run between avenues and are Hanked 
by frequent groves of palms and other trees ; the shops in the principal 
thoroughfare, the wide Mount Road, though many of them are im- 
posing erections, often stand back from the street with gardens in 
front of them ; the better European residences are built in the midst 
of compounds which almost attain the dignity of parks; and 
rice-fields frequently wind in and out between these in an almost 
aggressivelyruralfashion. Even in the most thickly-peopled native 
quarters/ such as Black Town and Triplicane, there is iittie of the 
crowding found in many oxher Indian cities, and houses of more 
than one story are the exception rather than the rule. 

The reason for aU this lies in the fact that in Madras, if we 
except the sea on the east, there are none of the natural obstacles to 
lateral extension such as hem in Calcutta and Bombay; iandisoonse« 
quentiy, cheap, and though the population of the town is only two- 
thirds of that of Bombay and only three-fifths of that of Calcutta, 
it has spread itself over an area five square miles larger than that 
occupied by the former city and only three square miles less than tliat 
covered by'the iatter, Though large parts of it are strictly urban in 
their chat^cteristios, the as a whole is, in fact, rather a fortuitous 
coEection, of villages separated from the surrounding country by an 
’ ^bitoiy bommdsii^ than a town in the usual sense of tht,yFoi?i. ” 

- “ ; !; ;.Eor statistical, it' is divided / ' ' 

differtol portions: bf tike town > 
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working towards an adaptation of the Hindu Saracenic, and the Higk 
Court, the Law OoEege and tlie Bank of Madras are bnilt in tMs style 
in red brick and grey granite. Tbe latest building material is tbe 
beantifnl brown stone from Nellore, close-grained yet easily worked, 
of wMcb tbe Young Men's Obristian Association building on tbe 
Esplanade is made. 

Tbe chief statues of Madras are those of Her Majesty tbe late 
Queen-Empress, near tbe Senate House ; of tbe King-Emperor, 
opposite tbe Mount Koad entrance to Hoyernment House ; of 
Lord Cornwams, in tbe Fort square ; of Sir Thomas Munro, by 
Gbantrey, on tbe Island ; of General Keill, of Mutiny fame, opposite 
tbe Madras Club ; of J ustice Sir Muttuswami Aiyar, in tbe High 
Court ; and of tbe Bev. Br. Miller, on tbe Esplanade, opposite tbe 
Obristian College. 

Tbe churches of Madras deserve more space than can be accorded 
them. Tbe foundation stone of tbe Luz Oburcb bears tbe date 1516 
and tbe oldest European inscription in India. Tbe St. Tbom6 Caibe- 
dial contains a. series of memorials to Portuguese pioneers wbieb 
. I Mary's eburcb in tbe Fort was consecrated in 

l6BCr, Is tbeoldust Protestant place of worship in India, and contain^ 
tbe graves of Governor Nicholas Morse, a great great-grandsiSyl 
Oliver Cromwell ’and tbe man who capitulated to La BourdonnSexti 
1746; of Lord Pigot, who defended the Fort against Lallvinment 
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Boutli-west monsoon. Tlie heaviest re^>.orded fall during the last 85 
vears was 88 inches in 1827 and the smallest 18 inches in 1832, tlie 

year before the Gnntur famine. 

Like other places on the Bay of Bengal, Madras is liable to Oyolones 
freq[uent and severe cyclones. In October 1687 a storm raged for dye 
days, and drove ashore two ships lying in the roads. In 1721 
another storm swept four ships from their moorings and wrecked one 
of them. On October Srd, 1746, when La Bonrdonnais’ fleet was in 
the roads after the capture of the town, a cyclone sunk three of his 
ships and two prizes, while four others either lost or cut away their 
masts and 1,200 men were drowned. In 1782 more than 100 native 
craft which had come to Madras withfrice to feed the thousands who 
had docked into the town to escape Haidar’s horsemen were wrecked 
and a terrible famine followed. Other cyclones occurred in 1811 
1818, 1820, 1836, 1843 and 1846. In the first of these 90 country 
vessels went down at their anchors and the surf broke in nine 
fathoms of water fonr miles from the shore. In the last, the Obser- 
vatory anemometer broke at a registered pressure of 40 lb. to the 
square foot and one of the massive masonry pillars on the Elphinstone 
Bridge was blown over. In 1853, 1858, 1863, 1 864 and 1865 yet other 
cyclones visited the place. The most destructive of aU happened 
in May 1872. The wind pressure was 53 lb. to the square foot. The 
sliipping in the roads did not receive sufficient notice to put out to 
sea, and between 6 and 1 1 a.m. nine English vessels, with an aggre- 
gate tonnage of 6,700 tons, and 20 native craft were driven ashore, 
though owing to the use of the rocket apparatus only nineteen lives 
were lost. In 1874 another cyclone visited Madras, but this time the 
- -ships put to sea in time and escaped. The last was in 1881 and, as 
narrated below, did great damage to the harbour. 

; ; Madras was founded in 1639 in the reign of Charles I, MA8ULI- 
^ PATAM, then the Company’s head-quarters on the COEOMAHDIL 
50AST,. was hampered by the unfriendliness of the officials of the 
iom of Q-olconda, within which it lay, and by its distance from 
,, the native weaving and dyeing centres. These were further south 
In the territories of the dying kingdom of Yijayanagar, the represen- 
..fcative of which lived at OHANDEA0IBI and ruled through Naiks 
with local authority. In August 1839 Erands Day, chief of the 
’ -subordinate factory at ABMAaOH, south of Masulipatam, obtained 
■ ough one of these a lease of the revenues of Madraspatam and 
to build a fort in or about it. This fort was begun in 
icipation of the Directors’ sancfdon by Day and Andrew Oogan, 

^ Agent on the Coromandel coast, in March 1640 and was named 
E ort Bt. George, after England’s patron saint. In honour of the local 

the setHement, as distinct from the town 
called Ohennappapatam, hut the naldyeahw 
phenhapatt^uam to the wh^e towuv ',Thf fortU'* 
$homl, tfhose ■ prosperity* tras -already had 
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Madras invited Day to settle there, Ibnt he preferred an independent position.* 
CiTT. By the antnmn of 1640, SOO or 400 families of -weavers and others, 

— attracted by an exemption from taxes for 30 years, had settled round 

the Fort, which when finished consisted of a tower or house 
enclosed by a rectangular wall 400 yards long by 100 yards wide with 
bastions at tlie four corners. 

In 1641 the place became the Company’s head-quarters on the 
Coromandel coast, in 1663 it was made independent of Bantam, and 
in 1658 Bantam and the stations in Bengal were put under its orders. 
The old records still in the Bort viTidly describe the simple existence 
of the factors of those early days ; the common mess at which the 
Governor presided, the prayers which every one had to attend, and 
the penalties prescribed for swearing, drinking more than half a pint 
of brandy at a sitting or getting over the Port wall ; and detail the 
many trials they had to undergo, the irrepressible interlopers, the 
ubiouitous nirates. and the hungry native potentates with their never- 


Marathas were hovering round. At each successive scare something 
was done to put the Bort, and the wall which had been bnilt round 
Black Town, into better order, but, though these spasmodic efforts || 
resulted in Pay and Cogan’s Bort being improved out of recognition, . | 
the Directors always grudged expenditure on fortihcation, the, place || 
remained wretchedly weak, and when in 1746, during thp first war i| 
between the Company and the Branch, Dupleix’s lieuienant La 
Bourdonnais attadred.^ it, Govemot Morse meeH^ loamulated at ® 
once, and he and his council were carried off to Pondieherik 

BORT ST. D AYID then became the head-quarters of the Com- • | 
pany and continued as such until 1752, The French retau]^ Bort 8t. ' 

George until 1749, when it was given back under the treaty; of Aix-la- 
ChapeUe, and during those three years they pulled down' the native 
and Armenian part of Black Town, which then clustered 0ose under 
the north wall, and made a glacis out of tbe debris. But in other ways 
they left the Bort in an even worse condition than they found it and 
when the Company regained possessioli they took steps at once 
to improve it, turning the north arm of the Cooum away from the 
south wall of the Bort and building, on the ground so obtained 

^ Law and order were moreover at a disootint tkere. One of the early 
letters to the Bireotors says “ Had wee Jinbraoed theire proffer to reside in. that 
eittXe, you must have sought out for such servauts to doe your busiues ^ were 
both stiofc hree and shot fre aud such m oood disgest poissou, for this is their 
dayly practice in Bt, Thoma, and m lustioe,*’ - . " ’ , 

* This attack, -^d the later siege by LaBy? wfwied tc below, are grapMeally’ ' 
described by Orme. ' ; ■ ' > > 
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atid on tlie west, a series of new bastions and works wbicli practically 
constituted a new Fort enclosing tbe old one.^ These changes 
enabled Pigot successfully to resist Lally’s attack in 1769, The 
result of this siege, which followed on the second outbreak of war 
between the English and the French, was of the utinost moment, 
for the French had already captured Fort St. Darid and several 
others of the English settlements, and the fall of the Company’s 
head-quarters would have been attended with disastrous conse- 
quences. The struggle lasted from the 14th December 1758 to the 
16th February following and was most obstinately contested on 
both sides. The chief line of attack was along the shore north of 
the Fort, Daily’s principal battery being near the present High Court. 
The place was saved by the appearance of an English heet in tbe 
roads, the French retreating as soon as it arrived. 

The greater part of the Fort as it stands to-day, including its 
northern half and the Secretariat buildings, was either restored or con- 
structed between 1763 and the end of that century. With the excep- 
tion of Haidar All’s threatening approach in 1769 and again in 1780, 
on which latter occasion he ravaged the country up to the very 
gates of the Fort, Madras has been free from outside attack since 
Daily’s siege. 

Beyond the limits of the Fort and Black Town the Company had 
little authority in its earlier days. Tondiarpet, Pm’asavakam and 
Egmore were granted to it in 1693, Yeysarpadi, Hangambaukam, 
TtEUYOTTIYUE and ENNOEE in 1708, and Yepery, Peramhur 
and Fudupakam in 17 42. Possession of these and other tracts, includ- 
ing St. 'rhom6, which had been occupied in 1749 to prevent the 
French getting a footing there, was confirmed by a farman of the 
TSdnghal emperor in 1765. These villages were usually leased out, 
and though some of them boasted outposts with guns, they were too 
weak to be seriously defended when attacks occurred. 

South-west of the Fort, stretching as far as Mylapore and the Dong 
Tank, where now lies the most prominent part of the town, was an 
open and treeless expanse called the Choultry Plain, and at the time 
of Daily’s attack the Governor’s garden-house on the Cooum bank, 
where Government House stands now, w^as apparently the only Euro- 
pean residence on that side of the Fort. Most of European Madras 
as it now appears was built at the end of the eighteemh and the 
beginning of the nineteenth centuries. 

The population of Madras in 1871 was 397,552 *, in 1881, 405,848 ; 
in 1891, 452,518; ^din 1901, §09,346. It is increasing more rapidly 
than that of ordina^i^ rural areas and the census statistics of birth-place 
show that this is largely due to immigration from the neighbouring 
Districts of Chingleput and North Aroot. Between 1891 and 1901 
the jtoW percentage increase was 12*6, but in parts of the town 

these improTementif Is^flreniii lb 402 ^ 6 * 
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it was much, higher than this. The ncmher of people in Perambur 
aud Yeysarx^adi, for example, owing mainly to the establishment of 
two cotton mills, the Madras Bailway Workshops, and the (quarters 
and bazar of a Natiye Eegiment in or near that locality, has more 
than doubled in the last thirty years, and the inhabitants of the houses 
between Parry’s corner and Messrs. Arbnthnot’e office have doubled 
in numbers even during the last decade. Emigration statistics show 
that large numbers of persons left Madras for other countries by sea,, 
but only a small proportion of these were natives of the town itself, 
the majority coming to the port from inland Districts. 

The density of the population is greater than that of any other of 
the large cities of the Presidency, and the average number of persons 
living in each occupied house is nine against six in the other towns 
having over 50,000 inhabitants, while in the heart of Black Town it 
is as high as thirteen. The city is also increasing in strictly urban 
characteristics. The proportion of the inhabitants between 20 and 
40, is as high as one-third of the total, and the proportion of women 
to men continues to decrease and is now only as 98 to 100. In the 
parts in which hard manual labour is in the greatest demand, such 
as PerambUr and the area round the harbour, the proportion is even 
less. 

Owing to the presence in the town of the Prince of Arcot and his 
following and of a large number of Europeans and Eurasians, the 
proportion of Musalmans and Christians in it is considerably higher 
than usual, there being 113 Musalmans and 80 Christians in every 
1,000 of the population against 64 and 27 in the Presidency as a whole. 
In 1901 there were 4,228 Europeans and 11,218 Eurasians in Madras,, 
but the Armenians, who once formed a considerable community, 
numbered only 28. Ihere were only 63 Parsis and only eleven Jews. 

The town is the head-quarters of the Church of England Bishop 
of the diocese, of the Boman Catholic Archbishop of Madras and 
Bishop of Mylapore, of the Church of Scotland, and of many Chris- 
tian Missions and Societies, among which may he specified the 
Societies for the Propagation of the Gospel and for the Promotion- 
of Christian Knowledge, the Church Missionary Society, the Wesleyan. 
Mission, the London Mission, and the Madras Bible Society. 

The vernacular of the city is Tamil, which is spoken by nearly 
three times as many people as any other tongue. Next in importance 
comes Telugu, which is the language of a fifth of the population. 
It follows that the Tamil and Telugu castes largely predominate 
in the town. Of the former the Paraiyans (labourers, 63,000),. 
VellSas (63,000) and Pallia (52,000) are the most numerous, and- 
of the latter the Balijas (merchants, 48,000). The next most 
numerous caste, the oil presser Taniyans, is only 20,000 strong- 
Brahmans are more than usually numerous, f orming some 6 per cent, 
of the Hindu population. Most of the Musalmans return themselves. 
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as Blieiklis by tribe. There is a sprinkling of foreign castes, but none 
of them is numerous. 

In their occupations the people naturally present a complete con- 
trast to the Presidency as a whole, less than 4 per cent, of them being 
employed in callings connected with pasture and agriculture, as com- 
pared with 7 1 per cent, in the rest of the Province, while the numbers 
gaming their livelihood from service under Government, personal and 
domestic service, the supply of food and drink, commerce, and the 
learned and artistic professions are proportionately much larger than 
elsewhere. The number of persons of independent means is also 
unusually high. 

Births and deaths are registered with more accuracy in Madras than public 
anywhere else in the Presidency, and consequently the rates of both healths 
are apparently much higher than in other urban areas. On an average 
of recent statistics they were 41*9 and 40*-6 per mille, respectively, 
against 34; 6 and 30*5, respectively, in all urban areas throughout the 
Presidency. The great majority of the deaths are returned, as usual, 
under the vague headings of fevers and other causes. The city was 
free from plague up to 1905, when some eases were discovered and it 
^ remained infected for some time. Cholera is frequently imported from 
the neighbouring villages outside the town, over which the munici- 
pality has no sanitary control. 

The town cannot boast that it is healthy to native life, thongh to 
Europeans it is salubrious enough. The tanks to the west, and the 
rice-fields within its limits which are irrigated from these, keep the 
sub-soil water at an unpleasantly high level, and moreover the drain- 
age system of the town has hitherto been inadequate to remove the 
large quantities of water brought into it every day by the municipal 
water-works. The soil is accordingly much water-logged. Consider- 
able quantities of sewage also at present flow into the Cooum owing 
to the inadequacy of the existing drainage arrangements. A new 
drainage scheme, referred to below, is expected to do much to cure 
these defects. The recently erected Moore Market has been of service 
in improving the food-supply. 

Besides the educational and medical institutions described below, 
Madras possesses a large number of scientific, charitable and sodal 
institufions and societies. Chief among those devoted to science are 
the Observatory and the Museum. The Observatory was the first ever 
established by Europeans in the East. Its nucleus was a collection 
of instruments made by a scientific member of the Madras Council, 
'WilHam Petrie, and bequeathed by him to the public service when he 
left India in 1789. The present building was erected in 1792 ; Sir 
Charles Oakeley, who was keenly interested in such matters, being 
i then President in Council. J ohn Goldingham was the first astronomer, 

'VA I' 1830, apd he and Ms successors, 

^ j i, G. Taylor, P.E.S.. (1830-1848),Captain S. Jacob of the Bombay 

‘ ' I > ' . ' ' ‘‘AW W - w ‘ I 
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mucli special work of permanent value it 
Observatory contains among its instrumei 
effident transit circle. The Meteorologi 
■with it was established in 1 867, and was 
ment of India in 1874. In 1899 
transferred to the Gfovernment of I 
Director of the Observatories at KOI 
latter institution was put under thi 
Director, who is also the Meteorolc 
Its work is now chiefly confined to me 

ing the time, * 

eSeoted by the daily transmission to 
Madras, and thence i- 

mai'king the moment at 

vations are also made for the issue of storm wsffnin^, 
weather report for the Presidency is < _ ^ _ 

information received from the various 

The Museum was 

of geological specimens presented by • 
the duplicates of the articles sent to 
Hyde Park. In 1855 subordinate museums were 

different Districts, but they were i.„. , 

that at Hajahmundry were closed and many of the artic es 

were transferred to Madras. In 1855 a 

nected with the Madras Museum, but to was 
People’s Park in 1863, 

tlie Museum lias l)een very^ 

'been to render it a _ 

(animal, vegetable and mineral), artS; 
economic resources of the Presidency, and that it is ai 

public ia suffldently shown by the i 

more than 400,000 persons, ' _ 

arohseologioai section are the sculptured 
the Buddhist stupa at AMAEATATI in 
of which is about the end of the second centaiy 

which, is snpposed to be part of one ( ^ 

(at BHATTIPBOLD in the same District) m a 
enclosed in an outer stone case i„ — 
was made to contain relics of Buddha, 
armour from the arsenal in the Port and the Tanj 
)^ehistorio antiq^uities, and the u 
specially rich in coins of the various 
and of the varioim European Companies w. 
are others of the more notable possessions 
to the Museum is the Connemara Public Library, wbieh was opene 
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r chiefly confined to meridian observations lor atreimiii- 
and tbe maintenance of the time service, w^ch is 
iJ the Central Telegraph olhce at 
automatically throughout India, of a signal 
which standard time is 4 p.m. Special obser- 

- the daily : 

compiled from telegraphic 
recording stations. J. 

founded in 1851 . Its nucleus was a collection ;■ 
the Madras Literary Society and ' 

■ the Great Exhibition of 1851 in . 

- ^ established in five 

not snccessfnl, and in 1861 all bat 

in them 

Zoological garden was con- 
i transferred to the 
In recent years, under Mr, Thurston’s ca.re, 
greatly developed. The policy adopted has 
popular illustrated guide to the natural history 

archseology, ethnology and 

appreciated by the 
fact that it is annually visited by 
Among the most valuable objects in the 
1 marbles ^ 

at AMAEATATI in the Guntur Bistrict, the date 
* * r A.I)., and a fragment 

of Buddha’s bones, as it was found 1 
rock-crystal casket j 
inscribed "with the statement that it 
Ihe collection of arms and 
"" jore palace, the 
numismatic collection, which is 
native dynasties of south India 
liich have held sway there, 
of the institution. Attached 
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in 1896, contains more than 10,000 standard works, and is used by 
about 14,000 persons annually ; and a theatre, capable of seating 400, 

provided with a sta.ge adapted for lectures, conferences and charitable 

entertainments by amateurs. 

Of the charitable institutions in Madras two of the oldest are the 
Friend-in-Need Society and the Monegar Choultry, which were 
founded in 1807 and 1808 respectively. Both are supported by public 
subscriptions and grants from Government. The former devotes itself 
to the relief of destitute Europeans and Eurasians and the suppres- 
sion of mendicity among them. The latter affords shelter, food and 
clothing to the native poor and infirm irrespective of caste or creed, 
and relieves some 60,000 cases annually. Besides these, Government 
contributes to the upkeep of two civil and one military orphan 
asylums, a foundling asylum, the TripHcane Langarkhana, or poor- 
house, and other charitable institutions. 

Among other societies, Madras has a Literary Society which 
possesses a library of over 45,000 volumes ; a Fine Art Society which 
holds an annual exhibition and in other ways encourages Art ; an 
Agri-Hortioultural Society which manages the ornamental gardens 
opposite the Cathedral and holds an annual fiower show ; a Musical 
Association and an Amateur Dramatic Society j a Gymkhana Club, 
clubs fer cricket, boating and racing, and the two favourite resorts of 
Madras society, the Madras Club and the Adyar Club. The Madras 
Club was founded in 1831, Dp to then the usual meeting place 
had been Lord Cornwallis^ Cenotaph on the Mount Eoad, or (for the 
younger members of the King’s and Company’s services) the Tavern 
of the Exchange (now the British Infantij mess) in the Fort. 

The chief indigenous arts of Madras are silk and cotton-weaving, Atin* 
silver work and embroidery. Baw silk is obtained from Bangalore, 

Calcutta and Bombay, mixed with cotton and woven into native 
cloths which are sold locally and also exported to Ceylon, Burma, the 
west^^ coast of the Presidency and even ISTataL The cotton cloths made 
are pf the ordinary coarse variety, silver work and embroidery 
employ but few hands, but the former is less known than it deserves 
to h^, while the latter is usually in exoelleut taste and consists of silk, 
goM or silver thread, or green beetle vrings procured from Cuddapah, 
wo:^ked. on satin or muslin. The School of Arts gives instruction 
, in. ^ number of other directions, such as wood-carving in the Dravi- 
dism style, brass and copper repouss6 work, lacq[uer-work and carpet- 
caving, but none of these arts has as yet taken root outside its 

The city has hardly any notable manufactures. Until very recently Hantifac* 
ining was an important industry. The factories are just outside 
’^j 0 town in the Chingleput District, which in 1900 possessed, 97 oi 

^.3 lakhs. The industry, 

and ..cheapness. 



process of clirome tanning, 'hut an attempt is being made to inirodace 
similar methods in Madras. 

Tbe BneMngham, the Carnatic and two other miUs, all estahUahed 
between 1874 and 1883, spin yam and weave cotton cloths of vanoas 
descriptions. Their total capital is 27 lakhs, they possess 1,700 looms 
and 117,000 spindles, and they employ a daily average of more than 
7 000 men, women and children. Some cement and tile works employ 
360 hands and produce an annual outturn worth over lakhs. There 
are nine iron foundries and four cigar factories, one of which makes 12 
million cheroots annually. A new industry is the manufacture of 
aluminium utensils. 

Although Madras has no natural harbour, it ranks fifth among 
the ports of India in the value of its trade and fourth in the tonnage 
of vessels which enter and dear at it. But if the averages for the 
last two (^uin<iuennia are compared it will be found that foreign trade 
has remained practically stationary. Fifteen or twenty years ago 
this was always greater than that of Karachi and freQ^uently in excess 
of that of Rangoon, but during the last five years it has always 
been less than that of Bangoon and has twice been smaller than that 

of Karachi. . ^ . 

Including the coasting trade, but excluding Government stores 
and treasure, the average annual value of the total external import ^ 
trade of the port in the five years ending with 1903-04 was 1 81 lakhs, | 
and of the export trade, 557 lakhs, making a total of 13*38 crores, f 
or £8,920,000. It is one of the few ports in the Presidency at which 
imports have exceeded exports. Of the imports 651 ia.khs, and of the 
exports 602 lakhs were from and to foreign countries, and the 
remainder was carried coastwise from and to Indian ports. An annual 
average of 1,200 vessels, having a tonnage of 2,391,000, enter and 
clear the port in cargo and in ballast. Of these an average of 1.960, 
with a tonnage of 1,802,000, are coasting traders. More than 4^ per 
cent, of the total sea-borne trade of the Presidency is conducted Jrom 
the port. More than 70 per cent, of the imports, and nearly 6(| per : 
cent, of the exports are respectively brought from and sent tl> the ; 
United Kingdom. 4 ^ 

By far the largest item in the foreign imports is European pife ce- , 
goods, twist and yarn. Next come iron and steel, machinery find 
railway plant, and kerosene oil. Of the foreign exports, hides ^nd 
ekins are the most important item, and they are followed after a lc|ng 
interval by Indian piece-goods, indigo and raw cotton. The native 
traders in the town are ohiefiy Tamil Chettis and Telugu Komaltisr 
and Balijas. Foreigners, such as Pi,ras, Gujaxltlas, Bhiitms «nd ‘ 

' Boms take a share, but axe few in numbers. 

The serious disadvantage of the absence of any natural harbAr 
at a port where the surf is continual has been met by the construe!*!! ; 
of a s<n*ew-pil® -pw ^ harbour of masonry. The; pidri • 
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? 5 ompleted in 1862!. Tlxe harbour was begun in 1876 and by September 
1881 was nearly completed. It consisted of two parallel masonry 
breakwatersy each 500 yards distant from the pier, running out at 
right angles to the shore for 1,200 yards into fathoms of water and 
then bending towards one another so as to leave an entrance in the 
centre of the east side 550 feet wide. The space thus enclosed was 
calculated to hold nine steamers of from 3,000 to 7,000 tons. On the 
12th November 1881 a cyclone struck it which, besides minor damages, 
washed away half a mile of the breakwaters, threw^ the two top courses 
of concrete blocks into the harbour, hurled over two of the Titan 
cranes used on the works, lowered and spread out the rubble base of 
the breakwaters and washed away miles of construction railway. 

In 1883 a committee of English experts reported on the best 
method of completingHhe work and in 1884 operations were recom- 
menced. The harbour was completed in 1896 on practically the 
original design, except that the width of the entrance was reduced 
to 500 feet. The total cost from first to last was some 126 lakhs. 

Since then, however, it has silted up considerably and after much 
discussion in India and England it has now been decided to close 
the existing entrance on the east, which is rapidly shallowing, and 
to open another at the north-east corner. It has also been suggested 
that, in the large accretion of sand which the constrnction of the 
harbour has occasioned on the coast to the south, a dry dock should be 
excavated in which ships could be unladen direct on to wharves 
instead of into boats and lighters as at present. By Madras Act 11 of 
1886 the harbour was vested in the Harbour Trust Board, the average 
iScomo of which was 7j lakhs, mainly derived from harbour dues. 

By Madras Act II of 1905 the care of it has now been vested in a 
board of trustees. The light is on the main tower of the High 
Court building and is a double fiash white light visible 20 miles 
in plear weather. 

:The rail-borne trade of the ciiy amounts to 740,000 tons, of which Kailhorue 
3^4,000 tons are imports and the remainder exports. The imports 
from places within the Presidency are nearly treble those from outside 
ft, but the exports go in about e^ual quantities to places within and 
pithout the Province. 

I Of the external imports, more than half come from the Nimm’s 
dominions, largely in the shape of coal from the Bingareni mines. 
iNearly all the external exports are sent ta Mysore State. They consist 
vfcMefly of coal and coke brought to Madras by sea from Bengal and 

I nt to KoIbx for use on the gold-filelds, while grain and pulse, metals 
id kerosene oil are also important items. The coal sent to Kolar has 
reatly decreased in quantity since electrical power has been supplied 
^ the gold mine^ from the Oauyery falls. 

Intpf arp , grain and pulse, , >' " J i ' 

cm GaBTam. Vizaffanatam. Gfodavsri and thft thirAA 
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Chingleput and Nortli Arcot, adjoining xue 

In/ imnoxted mainly from these same three Districts ; dyes and 
Ins frZ these three Districts and the Deccan ; oilseeds, and hides 

^’"Vi^'internal exports consist chiefly of salt, sent mainly to the 

inland Districts in the south; grain and pulse, despatched largely 

to the three adjoining Districts ; metals, most of which are sent south ; 
coal and coke ; kerosene oil and European piece-goods. 

the Eoyapuram terminus, connects Madras with Calcutta , the north- 
west hue, ^ from the Central station, leads to Bombay ; and t^ smth- 

Weat line from the same terminus goes to the west coast Distmcts. 

in Egmore, rune to Tuticorin, whence steamers ply to Colombo and so 
ice Madras in communication with the ocean liners which touch at 
that port. The Madras and South Indian Hallways have a joint 
station on the Beach, opposite the harbour, lor the oonvenienoe of 
the shipping, and the north-east line of the former is being earned into 

tlie Central station, n 

The Britisli India Company’s steamers sail periodically from 
Madras to Calcutta, Bombay, Bangoon and the Straits. 

The BDCErNQ-HAM CANAL provides cheap transit to and from 
places along the coast between the Guntur District north of the town 

and the South Arcot District south of it. A cheap and speedy 

of electric trams is in operation in _ the more crowded parts of^^^ 
City, and tlie Corporation maintains 187 miles o me e 
Tb-ere is a telephone exchange and an hourly postal dohyery thre, 

out the town, ^ > per 

The revenue of Madras is administered by a Collector, 
something of a pluralist, being also Collector of ^5 per 

tor of Emigrants under the Emigration Ac^^XI o 1 8 ^ 
Buperiniondent of Stamps and Stationery for the .^i^fesidency. ^ . 

In the early days of Fort St. George revenue -^s raised not ol 
from the rents of the villages and gardens round the Fort but al ^ 
by taxes on tobacco, betel, wine and country spirit, by land^ ^^^ 
sea euBtoms, by market dues and by quiWents on houses.^ 
main part of these was collected by an oiEcer known as the Earn ^ 
Customer, In 1730 the total revenue amounted to about £30,00|^.^. 
After the Chinglepnt District came into the Company’s possession ^ ^ 
1763, the management of the villages, which were then known 
Home Farms, was made over to the OoEeetor ol. that District ; i 
in 1870 the CoEectorof Madras, as the Land Onstomer wafby'tw^ 

Ifint fanairs for every greit koase, six fenams for owy 
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time called^ was made responsible for the revennes of the Citj, and lie Hadbas 

coixtinnes in charge of all of them except those from Salt and Abkari. Cixy. 
The agricultural land in the town is held on the ordinary ryotwari ' 
tenure, hut the old quit-rents on house property, which are still 
coHeoted, are peculiar to the city. The chief items of general revenue 
in the town (in thousands of rupees) were, in 19U3-04, from land 
revenue 98, quit-rents 83, stamps 452, excise 1,687 and i^ieome-tax 516, 

Besides these, large receipts under other heads, such as customs, 
owe their importance to the fact that the city is the chief port and the 
capital of the Presidency, but can hardly be considered to form part 
of its revenue as a District. 

In the early days of old Madras both civil and criminal justice Qivii and 
were administered by the Choultry Justices, who consisted of the 
Land Customer, the Mint-master and the Paymaster and sat twice a 
week at the Choultry. From 1678 the Governor and his Council 
sat on Wednesdays and Saturdays in the chapel in the Port to hear 
the more serious civil and criminal eases, while the Choultry Justices 
continued to dispose of petty matters. In 1688 the newly appointed 
Mayor and Aldermen were constituted a Court of Eecord which 
replaced the Choultry Justices and about the same time a Court of 
Admiralty with a Judge from England, the forerunner of the present 
High Court, was established under charter. In 1726 the Governor 
and his Council were appointed ks a Court of Quarter Sessions for 
the trial of all offences except treason and were also empowered to 
hear civil appeals from the Mayor’s Court. A Supreme Court was 
established in 1801 with a Chief Justice and two barrister Judges, 
tueod in the following year the SadrAdalat and the Paujdari Adalat, 

By lptingof the Governor and Council, were respectively made the 

E oi appeal in civil and criminal cases arising outside Madras. 

2 these were combined with the Supreme Court to constitute 
psent High Court, but the Governor and his Council ceased to 
e judicial powers. 

il Justice is now administered by the three judges of the Court 
iH Causes, by the City Civil Court and by the High Court, 
st of these had its origin in a Court of Bequests founded in 
nd originally possessing jurisdiction only up to Bs. 20. It now 
Lses up to Es. 2,0o0 in value. The City Civil Court was conati- 
)y Act TII of 1892 and has power to h» ar suits up to Bs. 2,500 
le except those which are cognisahle by the Small Cause Court, 
minal Justice is administered by four full-power magisti-ates 
the Bresidency Magistrates, sessions cases arising within the 

rilk; H%h ‘ ^ 

3 internal administration of the c% is in the hands of the Muni- ^he 
Corporation, wMeli oonsisrts of a President paid feom Mnnxeipal Coip. 
\ 1 4. hfiuorarv Com- 
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he Government. The Pi-eeidont is assisted | 
n Engineer, a Health Officer, and a Eevenne 
ilso appointed by Government. A special 
been le-modehed, governs the operations of 

art tovrards municipal government in Madras 
orders of Josia Child, Governor 
the idea from Dutch institutions 
m consisting of twelve Aldermen and 
established by charter. On the 
robes of scarlet serge and the 
state in the Port to hear the 
Their only income at first was front 
and weighing goods which the 
u The records show that roads and 
out of the proceeds of an impost called the 
is not clear that the proceeds of these 

, and as the natives strenuously 
that body apparently had no considera' k 

■ ^ ^ - r began with the passing of an 

srhich le^isedthe collection of assessments 
the three Piesideney Towns for expenditure 
‘ From that time forward a;| 
iproved the municipal machinery!;; 
erage annnal revenue, excluding 
in lakhs. The chief items 
ioh toffetber bring in near ® 
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rasmade in 1688 when, under the 
d the Company, who had taken 
n India, a Mayor and Corporati-' 

Burgesses, with a Eecorder, were 
i9th September 1688 the Aldermen m 
Burgesses in white china sdk met m 
cliartfir read and take the oatks. - 
certain petty dues on measuring gram 
Government assigned to them, 
bridges were repaired < — 

Town Conioopillay’s duty, but it ^ 
were administered by the Oor^mtion, 
reasted all new taxation I- 
revenue. Municipal government proper 
Act in England in 1792 w. 
on houses and lands in i— 
upon their good order and government, 
succession of &.cts has gradually imp 
and the Corporation now has an averai 
receipts from loans, of some thirteen 1. 
are the house and land taxes, which 
lakhs, and the water tax, which pr^' 

The largest item on the expenditure sidi 
roads and water-supply follow next, 
continually hampered in their nndertal 
means. The straggling nature of the 
ture on many items than is easily 
improvements of any magnitude have 1 
the interest on, and repayment of, whi 
revenues. 

The most important of the Commissioners’ undertatongs davej 

thewater-supply und drainage of the dty Madras is supplied 

water from a reservoir called the Bed Hills Lake which is fed 1 
auotker reservoir known as ike Ckolavarain tank, winen in its tu 
filled by a channel from the Korttalaiyar river. This lake is s 
miles from the city and the water is brought from it by an 
channel and eventuaUy led into pipes and distributed throughou 
town. The scheme was begun in 1868 and finished in 1872, 
was carried out under the supervision of the municipal Engi 
Mr .s+fttidish Lee. On the 20th November 1884 a cyclone burs 
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bank oi tke Bed Hills Lake and tke breack rapidly widened until it Habeas 

was nearly a mile in lengtli, and tlie lake w^as practically emptied, Citt, 
Bor ten days, until the breach was tempomrily repaired, Madras was 
dependent upon the small Trevelyan reservoir and the old Seven 
Wells supply for its water. The Bed HiHs Imke has a capacity of 
some 100 million cubic yards, but as it lies low, the head of the 
supply channel being not quite 36 feet above M.S.L,., only a portion 
of this can be drawn off at a level which will command the town and 
when the water in the lake falls below a certain height the supply' 
has to be maintained by pnmping. The average annual quantity of 
-water supplied to the city is 416 million cubic feet ; but owing to the 
want of pressure due to the low situation of the lake, the amount 
available is insufficient for the needs of the people in about one-third 
of the area of the town. To remedy this it is proposed, w’hen funds 
are available, to introduce a new scheme under which Bed HiEs water 
will be pumped to the top of a ridge near the lake which is 90 feet 
above M.S.L. and taken thence to the town in pipes under the 
pressure resulting from this elevation. The capital cost of the existing 
works was 24 J lakhs, of which 21 lakh-s were met from loans and the 
remainder from revenue and grants from Government, Up to 1905, 
m lakhs had been invested in Government securities towards a sink- 
ing fund for the repayment of this sum. The average annual cost of 
the maintenance of the scheme is Bs. 1,16,000. 

Farts of the town have been systematically drained for many years. Draiaageu 
Black Town, its most thickly populated quarter, is served by a 
complete system which was begun in 1832 and was prepared by 
L the municipal Engineer, Mr. J. A. Jones. This consists of open 
i-JJ-shaped drains at the side of the streets which empty themselves 
three parallel sewers. These discharge into a main ^sewer which 
to a weEin Boyapnram whence the sewage is pumped through an 
^^M|main for miles and then taken by an open masonry channel 
^^Klhalf a mile further to a sewage farm of about 78 acres north of 
ciiy. Here it is utilized for growing hay, which is largely bought 
the Commissariat department and brings in a considerable revenue. 

^^his 'scheme cost lOf lakhs, and the amount was raised by aspeoiiil 
Up to 1905, 5 J lakhs had been invested in Government securities 
^ he repayment. The average cost of joiaintenance of the schema 

Black' Town, certain other smaller localities have teen . 

' on -the •' same - system by leading the sewage into weUsand 
fcpnping; lt;‘oh to ^wage %ms. There are four of these pumping 
- 'bnC'/ln "B’Mcllow’s Bead serves PurasavSkam, OhtlW, ' , 
■pjpery in the Mapier Park, ' OMntidripe^ ■ 

third, at Kistnampei, South ‘'TsdfMoauf' and 
’iie; fourth, *at 'Mylapore,- deals whh iaewagp 
^ The total area of t^e. fhrms & 
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Ils. 37,000. Hipsa farms are, however, too small to deal with all the 
sewage pumped and are, moreover, situated unpleasant near to 
human habitations. 

A new scheme for the drainage of the entire oitj, except Black 
Town, has accordingly been drawn up and is now ( 1906 ) in progress. 
This will do away with the isolated farms and wiE take the whole 
sewage of the town to a large farm beyond its northern outsfarts. 
The essentials of the scheme were planned by an expert from England, 
but the details have been modified by the Engineer to the munici- 
imlitv. The house drains will discharge into syphon traps fixed 
in the street and the sewage will be led, by pipes laid at self-cleansing 
gradients, to seven different wells serving the foUowing seven quarters 
of the town: Mylapore; Kistnampet and South Triplicane; North 
Triplicane, Chintadripetta -and Pudupet; Egmore ; Purasavakam 
Chiilai and part, of Peramhur ; Tondiarpet and Washermanpet ,- and 
EoT'ipuram From these wells it will he forced under pressure into 
a high-level cast-iron main which will he nine miles long and wiU 
traverse the whole length of the -city from Mylapore in the south to 
the sewage farm in the north. The whole scheme is estimated to cost 
40 laklis. 

Besides the outlay on the water-supply and drainage schemes, 
the Commissi oners spend an average of 3^ lakhs, or more than one-fifth 
of their income, on other sanitary measures. The chief recent improve- 
ments have been the construction of the Moore Market, so called 
after the late President of the municipality, at a cost of 2| lakhs, the 
erection of two einerators for the destruction of the town rubbish, and 
the cutting of a number of uew streets and lanes through the most 
crowded and insanitary parts of the town. The more notable of these 
latter are the street from the Walaja Road to Pycroft’s Road in 
Triplicane, and that from Waller’s Road to the Napier Park. 

Some few troops are always stationed in Madras itself, in the 
Fort and elsewhere, besides others at Saint Thomas’ Mount, Poona- 
mallea and Paliavaram on the outskirts of the city. lu^additiou 
there are three corps of Volunteer Rifles, the Madras Volunteer 
Guards, the South Indian Bailway Volunteer Rifles and the Madras 
Railway Volunteers, and also the Madras Artillery Volunteers. . 

The police arrangements in old Madras were as primitive as those 
for tfie administration of justice. Outside the Fort an hereditary 
official known as the Pedda Naik (hig peon ) was appointed who, 
in return for the grant of certain rice-fields rent free and petty duties 
on rice, fish, oil and betel and nut, was required to keep up a certain 
staff of peons (originally twenty were found enough, but the numbers 
were afterwards increased) and either to detect aU crimes committed 
or to make good the losses of those who were robbed. He was also 
rsipiired to provide the Governor when called upon with a body-guard 
of 160 peon*. On stats occasions he used to rids at the head of his 
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peoBs la t!ie pTocessions accompanied "by * obt ooantry maeic ’ as tke 
old papers call it, the precarsor, apparently, of tlie Governor’s Band. 

In 1858 tlie police thronglioiit tke Presidency, tke force in Madras 
included, was entirely re-organised and placed nnder Sir William 
(tken Mr.) EoLinson, tke first Inspector-General of Police. Tlie force 
in Madras consisted in 1904 of a Commissioner of Police, witk a 
Deputy and two Assistant Commissioners, sixteen Inspectors and 1,321 
subordinate officers and constables, of wkom four were mounted and 
44 marine police. There were 22 police-stations, 

Tlie Penitentiary in Madras ranks as a Central Jail, but unlike j, 
most of suck institutions it is used for tke detention of prisoners 
sentenced to short terms, there being no subsidiary jails in the 
city. It has accommodation for 1,046 prisoners, including 59 in 
the hospital and 42 in the observation cells. The total average 
popnlation in 1904 was 1,091. The principal industry on which the 
convicts are employed is composing, printing and binding forms 
and books for the Government Press, and the section of the Jail in 
which this work is done is treated as a branch of the Press, On an 
average 320 convicts were daily employed in this manner. Next in 
importance comes the manufacture of cotton goods, such as tent-cloth, 
rope, tape and bedding for the various departments of Government, 
especially the Army. In this work a daily average of 1 45 men were 
employed. Boot and sandal making for the Police, Jail and otlier 
departments and the expressing of gingelly oil occupy between them 
some 80 men daily. The net profit on all the manufactures in 1904 
was Es. 42,000, which was considerably larger than that earned in 
any other Central Jail. Within the Penitentiary is the only Govern- 
ment work-house which has been established in this Presidency under 
the European Yagrancy Acts. Civil debtors are usually confined in 
a portion of the Central and 'District Jails, but in Madras the Civil 
Jail is in Fopham’s Broadway at some distance from the Peni- 
tentiary. Including its hospital, it wiU hold 81 persons. In 1904 
the total average number of persons confined in it wus 34. There 
is also a Criminal Leper Ward in Eoyapuram with accommodation 
for 23 persons. 

The first educational effort in the early days of Fort St. George 
was the despatch by the Directors of a schoolmaster who arrived in 
1678. In 1715 the European inhabitants convened a public meeting 
and resolved to establish a free school for Protestant European and 
Eurasian children. St. Mary’s Charity School was the result, and 
it survived till 1872, when it was amalgamated with the Civil Orphan. 
Asylums. ■ The first attempt to educate the natives was made by the 
Christian Missions, and in 17 1 7 the Danish missionaries at Tranquebar^ 
of w'hom the chief was the famous Ziegenbaig, obtained leave from 
the Governmenfc to establish two schools, one for Portuguese in the 
English town and another for Malabars (Tamils) in the Black Town. 
Their labours in this and other stations,. received substantial euppoid 
• from the English Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
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Madras Is now tlie educational centre ol tlie Presidency. Beside.^ 
tlie UniTersity, wdiieh. is purely an examining body, conferring degrees 
in Arts, Law, Medicine, Engineering, Teaching and Sanitary Science, 
the town contained on the 31st March 1904 ten arts coUeges, three 
professional colleges, 97 secondary and 421 primary schools and also 
22 technical and training schools. Of the ten arts colleges, three, the 
Presidency College, the Madras Christian College and Pachayyappa’s 
College, are first-grade institntions giving instruction up to the B.A. 
degree. The first of these is managed and financed by .Government 
while the other two are aided with grants. 

The three professional colleges axe the Ijuw College, the Medical 
CoUege and the College of Engineering. Most of the lectures in the 
Law College were originally given hy specially selected barristers and 
vakils of the High Court in the early mornings and late afternoons 
when the Court was not sitting, but from 19o2 it has been made a 
whole-time college with a permanent staff of a Principal and three 
nrofessors The Medical College has also recently been re-orgamsed 
in important directions. At SAIDAPET, just outside the limits of the 
town, are the Teachers’ College and the College of Agriculture. _ The 
latter is to be transferred to Coimbatore. A very noticeable point in 
connection with aU these special colleges is the high proportion of 
Brahmans among the students in them. Games and athletics are 
greatly encouraged at aU the colleges and larger schools in Madras. 

Of the training schools, one ie siieciaUy maintained for training 
schoolmasters belonging to the Panchamas, or depressed castes, for 
work in the schools kept up for those classes. The special institu- 
tions include schools or classes of medicine, engineering, telegraphy, 
printing, drawing and dressmaking, two commercial schools, three 
industrial schools, four schools of music or singing, the Anjuman 
and the School of Arts. The Anjuman wus estabUshed in 1885 to 
ameUorate the condition of the. Mnsalman poor of both sexes, and 
though intended chiefly as a technical school provides also for the 
general education of its pupils. It has a show room for its produc- 
tions in the Mount Koad. The School of Arts was started by Dr. 
Hunter as a private concern in 1860 and was taken over by Govern- 
ment in 1855. It consists of two branches, one in w'hich drawing, 
designing, modelling and engraving are taught and another in 
which instruction is given in wood-carving, carpet- weaving, metal- 
work and painting. AH the students are required to attend the 
classes in the former. , For some time special attention was paid in 
the school to the capabiHtieB of aluminium as a material for household 
and other utensils, and one result of this has been the establishment 
of an independent private industry in the manufacture of articles 
from this metal. The possibilities of ohrome-tanniBg are now being 
investigated. 

The total number of pupils under instruction in the city in 1880-81 
WAS 23,050 ; in 1890-91, 34,918 ; in 1900-01, 42,348 ; and in 1S03-04, 



Of tliese last, 11,472 were girls. It far surpasses all ilia 
other Districts in the literacy of its people. Of the males in it 36 
per cent., and of the females 9 per cent, can read and write, while in 
the Presidency as a whole the corresponding figures are 12 and less 
than one. Fourteen per cent, of its inhabitants can read and write 
English against less than 1 per cent, in the Province generally. 

Of tli 0 girls in the upper stages of the schools and in the colleges 
the majority are Europeans, Eurasians and native Christians* 
Of the 99 w’omen who have up to the present passed the F.A. 
Examination, 66 were Europeans, 26 native Christians, six Brahmans 
and the remaining one a noii-Brahman Hindu, In 1905 two European 
ladies and one native Christian passed the B.A. examination. Of late 
years eifforts have been made to remove students in the town from 
the unwholesome associations of native hotels by providing tlieni 
with properly regulated hostels or boarding houses. Four of these 
were constructed by Dr. Miller, partly at his own expiense, in con^ 
neetion with the Christian College. Five others are attached to the 
Teachers’ College, another is connected with the Panchama Training 
school already referred to and another, the Yietoria Hostel, stands 
behind the Presidency College in Ghepauk. This is the largest of all, 
but it is far too small to hold the many applicants for admission. Of 
the 13 lakhs wlii eh were spent upon all the educational institutions in 
the city in 1904, some 36 per cent, was devoted to the colleges, 38 per 
cent, to secondary schools, 17 per cent, to trainingand special scliools 
and 9 per cent, to primary education. Of the total expenditure 
39 per cent, was met from general revenues, 36 per cent, from fees 
and 21 per cent, from endowments and other sources. 

Madras has live daily newspapers. Two of tliese, the Madrasi 
Mill and the Madras Times^ are edited by Englishmen and the three 
others, the Ilmdu, the Madras Standard^ and the Indian Patriot^ are 
edited by natives. In addition there are ten weekly papers and 31 
papers and magazines published bi-weekly, monthly or quarterly. 
Of these as many as fourteen are devoted to religious subjects. 
Others represent Law, Education and Social Eeform, the Planters, 
the Eurasians and the Muhammadans, while throe of them, the 
Christum College 2[agazine, tlie Madras Review and the Indian Review, 
are magazines of repute which deal with current and literary topies. 
The latest venture is the Indian Ladia^ Magazine^ written for native 
ladies and edited by one of them. 

Madras possesses nine hospitals and live dij^pensaries. Of the 
former, five, namely, the General, Maternity, Ophthalmic, Leper, and 
Voluntary Venereal (Women’s) Hospitals are maintained from Pro- 
vincial funds, one, the Boyapettah Hospital, by the Corporation, and 
three, namely, the Victoria Caste and Gosha Hospital for Women, 
Eaj^ Sir Edmaswimi Mudali jar’s Maternity Hospital and the Native 
Inlirniary attached to the Monegar Choultry are supported by private 
subscriptions aided, in the ease of the , two latter, by grants. 01 the 
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fiire dispensaries one is kept up l)y Grovernment, two by the tminiei™ 
pality and tlie otlier two by public subscriptions and grants. The 
General and Maternity Hospitals are exceptionally W'eE found and 
weE managed. 

The number of beds available in these institutions is 1,371, of 
which 473 are in the General Hospital. In 1903 an aggregate of 

10.000 in-patiente (7,000 at the General Hospital) and 233,000 out- 
patients (61,000 at the General Hospital) were treated in them, and 

18.000 operations (6,000 at the General Hos^ntal) were performed. 
The total expenditure was Hs. 6,40,000, of which Es. 4,35,000, or 80 
per cent., was met by Government, and Bs. 32,000 by the munici- 
pality. The main items w’ere establishment (Es. 3 ,68,000), buildings 
(Bs. 1,33,000), ‘ miscellaneous charges’ (Es. 1,07,000) and diet 
(Es. 92,000). 

The Lunatic Asylum in Kilpauk, which is in many ways a model 
institution, bad an average daily population of 320 males and 106 
females in 1904. Of the 136 admissions in that year 16 were Euro- 
peans or Eurasians and the remainder natives. The cost of its 
upkeep was Bs. 1,(J5,000, of which Es. 36,000 were spent on establish- 
ment and Es. 28,000 on diet of patients. 

Yaecinatioii is compulsory in the town and is attended to with 
more than usual care, the number of successful operations in 1903-04 
being 52 per miEe of the population against an average for all 
municipalities of 60 per mille. 

Madras Manual of Adminutraiion^ Madras, 1885, Talboys Wheeler’s 
Madras in the Olden Time, Madras, 1861, Mrs. Penny’s Fort 8t George, 
1900, Mr, Leighton’s Viemiiudee of Fori 8t. Madras, 1902, 

Mr. Foster’s Founding of Fort Si, George, 1902, and Colonel Love’s List 
of pidures in Government Boi^e, Madras, Madras, 1903* 



CHINGLEPUT DISTRICT. 


Cliinglepilt District {Sengaham'pattti or water-lily brook). — 
A District with an avna of :k079 square miles lying ou 
tlie east coa-st of the Madras I^residency ]3eiwoon 12^15' and 
N. and and 80®21' E. It is lionnded ou the east 

by the Bay of Bengal on the north by Nellore ; and on the 
•west and south l;y the North and South Arcot Districts; and it 
encloses within its limits the City of Madras^ the capital of the 
Province. The District is flat and dreary near tlie sea^ ljut 
undulating, and in :.’ome places even hilly;, elsewliere. The 
scenery contains little to attract the eye in any of the tliree 
northern taluks of Saidapot^ Ponneri and Tiruvall-nr except 
where;, in the extreme north of the last^ the Nagnlapuram 
hills and the ridgO;, the highest peak of wliich is the w*elh 
known Kamlakkara Drug, contribute a few^ picture.sque effects* 
These are the only hills of any sij^e in all the District. Tlio 
height of Kamlakkam Drug is 2;,o48 feot^ and tlial of the 
Krxgalapiiram hills a.Loiit 2,590 feet, above sea-level. Tlie 
Conjeeveraan taluk is also marked l-y litrle to relieve the mono- 
tony ■\vhieli characterises it. Parts of the Chingleput and the 
l\ladurantakam taluks are how'ever quite pretty, consist- 
ing of iindalating plains varied by small ridged or conical hills 
riiiining up to an elevation of some 600 feet. 

Tlie river system uf the District consists of a series of 
streams wdiich flow across it from west to east into tlie Bay of 
Bengal. The largest of the.se is the PAIAE, wdiicli rises in the 
]\fysore State, flo-ws through North Arcot, enters Chingleput 
some miles to the w'est of CONdBEVERAAr. and after riinuing 
right across the District i'n a sonth-eastorly direction falls into 
, the sea tliree miles to the south of MADRAS. The next most 
important river is the Forttalaiyar, which flows from the sur- 
plus weir of the great tank at KAVERIPAK in the North Areotf 
District, similarly traverses Chingleput 'from west, to^ east and 
Mis into the backwater at BNNOBE a few mites north of 
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Madras. Tlie Araiiiya. I^adi or. "Arani river; enters' tlie ' District; 
in tL.e north of the TiruvallCir taluk, where it is known as the 
Xaran!iva..rain river, ter flowing across the centre of the 
Tiruvallfrr and Ponneri taluks it reaches the sea near PULl- 
CA/L\ The COOIJM (Ktivain) is formed by the surplus water of 
the Knvam tank and after flowing through the Saidapet taluk 
and tlie City of Madras falls into the sea near Port St. (reorgo. 
Besides these there are the two smaller streams of the Cheyyar 
and the Adyat*. Tlie antagonism Ijetw^een the languid waters 
of tlieso rivers and the sand-laden currents of the Bay ha.YC 
resulted in the formation of a string of brackish backwaters 
along the coast, tlio cliief of wliicli are tiie Piilicat and Ennoro 
lakes’ aiv connected by the BUCKINGHAM ChANAL. 

N(>n(‘. of them is navigable and for most of the year the smaller 
ones are dry, 

Tlie flora of Chingle])ut presents few points of interest. 
The rainfall and altitude of the District are almost uniform and 
thus the plants found tliroughout it resemble those of other 
similar areas on the east coast. The forest trees and the crops 
are referred to l.elow. The most noticeable trees among the 
villages are the ]>al]nyra palm and the casuarina. The latter 
lias been extensively planted all along the lielt of sandy soil 
which fringes the sea coast. 

Geologically, the country is of more interest. The arch- 
gneissic and pliitonic rocks are to be seen emerging from 
beneath the youngC‘r sedimentaries in the south-western and 
southern parts of it. They include the typical examples of tlie 
eharnockite series as developed at HxAINT THOMAS^ AIOIJNT 
and PAIVLAA'ARAM, where the acid or quartz-bearing form of 
tlie hyper St Lame granu]itc3 is found in contact with the basic 
or norite form. Presumably lying on the archmans, though 
the base is not seen, come representatives of the upper Condwana 
phint-bearing shales in a small outcrop 25 miles w(3st-south-west 
of ‘Madras, a/ud otlier very small patches south of the IMIar river 
lyii'ig directly on the gneiss. They belong to the local series 
named the ^^ripenimbudur group, composed of white shales 
containing plants associated with sandstones and micaceous 
sandy shakes and conglomerates, and they contain some ill- 
preserved amimmites and bivalves, as well as plants, which 
may indicate afllnity with the neocomian rather than the 
jiirassie series. They are nearly horizontally disposed, ol'no 
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gj'oat aacl probalJj' represent ■ tlie - lower part of tlie 

upper C’roiidwaiias as deveiox)ecl a short distance to tiie north-west 
in the North A.rcot District. From a boring, in Placets Garden 
near Madras it -would seem that- lower -Groiidwanas ' (with a 
remote chance of coal) underlie the upper Gondwanas;, at least 
loenlly. 

Uiicouformablj above the upper Gondwauas ai'i d over- 
stepping* on to tliG' gneisses in other-' places comes ^ a. very thin 
bed of lowdevel conglomeratic lateritO;, from ten inches to 
twelve feet thickj, together with laterite red sands and loams. 
These occur in patches (as in the Eed Hills north-west of 
Madras) and are the remains of a oooe CGntiniious horizuiitaJ 
formation^ probably of marine origin, lying from 500 to 000 feet 
above sea-level and cut through b^^ recent river alluvium. 
Idiey contain stone (quartzite) implements. Alluvial a'j*eas in 
the river beds and along the coast, together witli Uown sand, 
coinplete the list of surface deposits. 

Wild animats of the larger kinds are scarce. An (jccrasional 
tiger> a few leopards and some bears are found in the north of 
the Tiruvailur taluk among the hills there, and also spotted 
deer and sam])har in small luunbers. Wild pigs are fairly 
numerous there and in the low hills and scru I.) jungle in 
Ohing]ep)iit taluk. The District is famous for its snipe-shooting, 
which is systematically exploited by residents of Madras, and 
ilorican are more than usually common in it. 

The climate, considering the latitude, is temperate, and 
I'csembles that of otlier coast Districts in the south of the 
ih’ovince in }>resenting no extremes of heat or cold. The mean, 
aainual temperature of '.Madras, which lies in the centre of the 
District, is 83®. It is a healthy tract on the whole, though 
fever is endemic in the west in some places and i,n the east 
leprosy and elephantiasis are prevalent. - ■ 

Its rainfall is neither copious nor very regular. The annual 
avei'age fall tliroiighout it is 45 inches, but this va.ries muclr 
in di'tt'erent localities. The supply is greatest (51 inches) in 
tlie coast taluks, next heaviest in the adjoining areas and 
lightest (43 inches) in the westernmost parts. The reason .foi.* 
these variations is that the greater part of the annual sup].dy 
is received from tlie nort.h-east monsoon and this has parted 
with some of its moisture' by the time it has traversed the 
eastern side of the District. No 'rain ,, sufficient for cultivation 
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usua,]ly arrives in April and May. In tKe soiitk-west inonsooii 
(June to September) tlie early dry (nnirrigated) crops are 
grown. The most impoidniit caitivation that carried out with 
the north-east rainS; which fill the tanks (artificial irrigation 
reservoirs) and enaLle the wet (or irrigated) crops to be put 
down. The District has suffered comparatively little from 
famine; hut has had more than its share of disastrous hurri- 
canes and cyclones. Accounts of some of tliese will ho found 
in the Jirticie on Madi‘as City. 

From the earliest times of which there is any record 
up to the loiddle of the Stli century a.D., Ohingleput formed 
pari t)f the ancient kingdom of tlie FahaviiS; whose capital 
was Kanclii; the modem Conjeeverairi. The authorities are 
divided as to who these Pallavas were and whence they came. 
During the height of their power; ahoiit the begiiiiiing* of tlie 
7th. century after Oh rist; they ruled over a great kingdom ex- 
tending from the Narhada and Orissa in the north to tlie 
lAnnaiyar river in the south; and from the Bay of Bengal on 
the east to a line drawn tlirough. Salem, Bangalore and Berar 
on tlie west. The fainons monoiitliic te.mpk\s and raths at 
.Malitihalipur; l)etier known as the SFjVFN PAGODAS, on the 
coast nearly duo east of CIIJM(DjFPUT town, and the well- 
kuew’u Buddhist stupa at. A1\IARAYATI hi the valley of the 
KlSl'^iSA river., witli its beautiful enclosure rails, are attri- 
hiited to them, 

Aliout 7()0 a.D. they Lecame extinct as a riili.iig poivei* and 
(Jhingleput then passed under the Western Ganga.- of ilysore. 
The Ihlslitrakutas of Malkhed; in tlie ]>resent XizauFs Domin- 
ions; invaded the District and took Kanchi in the I.eginuing 
of tlie htli and again in the middle of the Irtli centuries. 
Sliortly afterwards Ohingleput became part of the country of 
th(.^ C,HOLAS wiiose greatest rulei*; Rajavaja Deva, wuis then at 

height of his pow'er. On the decline of the Cliolas aliout 
the middle of t].iiO IJtli century; tlie District passed under t.he 
.Kakariyas of Warangal and a lino of later b'liolas ruled over 
Ktinchi and tlie siir.ronuding country; with one slight inter- 
rnpitioii, as tlieir vassals. 

Alout loth-] it W'Us absorbed into the Hiiulii Idiigdo-iii of 
YlJAYANAlfAR; w-’'hich was then extending its hold over 
ail .soiitheru India; and wuth little or no inteiaaiptioii coni/iiiiied 
to be part of that realm fo.r over a ceutiuy and a luilf. 



HISTOET AND ABOHMOLOGY. I) ' ' 

Oil t'lie overthrow of the' Yijayanagur- ly i-'he coin- Gn 
Lined Mcahiuniinidau kiiign of the Deccan at the Latllo of 
Talikota in liGo, it came into the hando of of the vicero}^ 
of the fallen kingdom^ who continued to allegiance to ilio 
fugitive king of Yijayajiagar after hh flight to CHANDEAG-TKI; 
in the Ahnih Arcot District, fhom a later viceroy, Brl Eaiiga; 
Eaya Ly name, the Engli.sh received, in 16d9, the grant of the 
.site on wliicli ForD Bt. (Jnorge at Madras now stands. Bhortlv 
afterwards the whole of so i:i them India was overrun Ly the 
Muhammadan Kutai) Bliahi kings of Golconda. The 'iSaiks (as 
tlie viceroys were called) of Chinglepiit reinained the vassals 
of these new coinpierors, and their dealings with the Jiuglish 
at Madras are prominent points in the early history of Fort 
St. (leorge. ■ ■ 

On the fall of Golconda in 1687 Chingleput passed, with tlio 
rest of the CARNATIC', under the rule of the Mughal emper- 
ors at Delhi. During the (Lirnatic wars of the 18th century, 
Chiiiglepat and other towns and vilhiges in tlie District were 
the objects of repeated attacks and figure constantly in the 
story of these troublous times. In 17 Go the District, wliicli ilum 
iiioluded some of the villages now forming part of M.adra,s City, 
was gi'anted in perj>etiiity as a jagir to tlie East India Ot)ni].)a.uy 
]>y Muhammad All., the Nawab of AEGOT, in consideration 
of the many ser%dees rendered by the Fnglish to him, and in 
1765 the grant was confirmed by the Mughal emperor at Didhi. 
The old records always call the District the Jagird' For the 
next fifteen yoaro it wa,s leased annually to tlie .Nawa]; Idinself 
and during that time" Haidar All, who had b-y then usurped all 
sovereign anlln»rlly in Mysore, devastated it twice, in ITlL- 
aaid again in 178R On the assignment of the revenues of ihe 
Carnatic to the .Fiig]i,:?h ly the Kawab of Arcot in .1781, 
it was placed luidoL- the charge of the Committee of A ssigned 
Eeveniies. In it became part of the Ihutish Dominions 

in India on ilie cessiun of the Carnatic in full sovereignty to the 
Englisli Ly tlie NawaL. Besides the territory thus acquired, 
Chinglepiit iudiidos the town of Pulicat, the earliest Diitch. 
possession in India- (founded in 16^ 1'), which was ceded to the 

Tlie oldest olijects of archsBological interest in the District 
are the rude stone monuments, relics of the Kunnnluis and 
, earlier prehistoric races, which are'-" found in cdnsklerable num- 
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Ijers. The monolithic buildings at the Seven Pagodas^ the 
leu'ends connected with Saint Thomas’ Mounts thee ol^ Dutch 
Settlements at Pulicat and Sadras and the antiquities at C)oii” 
j( 30 veram ane referred to in the respective articles on these 

;places.':v/v''. ' 

The District is made up of the six taluks statistics of which., 
for the census year 1001^ ai^e appended 
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The head-quarters of these are at tlie places from wliieh 
they are respectively uaraed and the District head-([uai*ters 
are at SAlDA’iT^jT. Chinglopiit is tlie siuallesT; District in the 
Pre>ideucy ('xeept Madras City and the "Ndgiris, I nit 1 hi d(uisity 
of the po]>nlation of every taluk in it is considerably a])Ove tlie 
average fur the Presidency as a whole and in Saidapet^ which 
siirrouiKls Madras and contains several villages which, are prac- 
tically suburbs of that City, it is as high as 707 persons to 
th(‘ s(|U.are mile. The total population of the District in 1871 
was 938484} in 1881, 981,381 j in 1891, 1,202,928 } and in 19(4, 
1,3124'*^^* Bince the first of these years it has increased by 
one-third and in the decade 1891-1901 the rate of growth 
wus a.'ljove. tlie average for the Province and in Saidapet taluk 
was as much as 17 per cent. Immigration from North A.rcot is 
considerable, but is more than counterbalanced by the move- 
iiioiit from the District itself into Aladras City. TTie villages 
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ill ' 0]iiiiglepiit .arev'iisually s-mall, ■averaging' only '524 iiilial itaiits Chingle- 
apiece. It contains tif teen towns of wliicli two^ nainely Conjee-- ect 
verarii (population 46464) and Cliingleput (10^551)^ are iiiuiiici-- -t^isTracT, 
palities and the others are Unions. . . ■ — 

Of the people of Chingieput, 1/255/257^ or OG per ceiit.^ 
are Hindvis, ^>0,010 are Musalinans and 2(h't66 are Christians. 

These last increased at the rate of 40 per cent, in the decade 
1891-1001. A])oat two-thirds of ihein are Roman Catholics, 
idle District is one of seven in the Presidency in wirich, for 
some reason which has never Ijoen satisfactorily explained, 
females., contrary to the usual rule, arc fetver than ma-les. 

Tliough. it really helon gs to the i'amil country it marcltos 
witli Telugu ].)istrictts on the north and west and in its north- 
tvestern taluk, Tiruvallnr, Telugu is the prevailing vernacular. 

In the District as a \Yhole, nearly a fourth of tlie people spotik 
Telugu and ahout three-fourths talk Tamil. 

Owing to its proximity to Madra.s, C]iiugle])ut contains a Their 
high proportion of Europeans and Eurasians. The Hindus castes and 
include 1,921, did) Tamils and 217,000 Telugiis. Of the former 
a-s many as 421,000 belong to the low' caste of Paraiyausand tlu3 
high proportion of this community to the total ],) 0 ]>idation 
is one of the most notable facts in the sociai coiistirution 
of tlie District. The Pallis — w^ho, like the l^iraiyans, are 
mainly agricultural labourers-— also occur in great strength, 
nuinl.oring as many as 202,000. Other castes wliich, though 
not numerically remarkalile, are found in greater strength 
in Cliingleput than elsowliere arc the Pandarams, a class 
of h^aivire priests and religious beggars many of w'hom 
officiate at rlic domestic ceremonies of the Yellahis; the Patta- 
navau fishermen ; the Yedaus, who are shikaris and agricul- 
turists; and the Kannadiyans, a Kanarese caste of shepherds 
and cattle breeders most of wdiom are Lingayats by sect. 

The District is notorious for the disputes wliich occur in it, 
and especially at Conjeeveram, between the Yadagalai and 
Ti-uigalai sub-sects of the Yaishnavite Hindus. The chief 
points of doctrinal difference between them are as follows: 

The Yadagalais prefer to read sacred liooks and cliant 
in Sanskrit, while the l^engalais, although revering that 
language, atraeii greater value to their own vernacular. The 
Yadagalais believe the a.ttaiiiment of salvation to be aided by 
devotions, ritual and good works the- Tengalais assert dt to be 
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of grace a, lone. The former woriship liakslimi^ the consort 
of YislniU;, as a goddess e(pia] in power to her husband ; the 
latter condemn this practice and insist that the goddess can 
only intercodo. The Yadagalais begin their prayers with 
praise of Vedanta Desika (a saint born at CoujeeYeram); 
while tlie Tengalais l^egin theirs with adulation of the saint 
M anayalamamrmi. 

Idle occupan'ons of the people of Chinglepnt differ little 
frmn the iiurina]. The Disk-ict is somen^^ less excliisiyel^y 
agriciiltnrai than the ayerage^ but tin* reason for this is ineroly 
( hat rliere a.ro numerous fishermen along its coasts. 

Of tlio Christians in the District in It'Ol; 2tb714 were 

natiyes of India and 2,752 Europeans and Eurasians. Two-thirds 
of lliem are Eoraan Catholics. The Wesleyan, United Free 
Church of Beotland and Tiondoii 'Missions are the chief Pro- 
tCTstant missions at work. The Wesleyan Mission carries on 
its o])erai ions ill the kladiirantakam and Baidapet tfiliiks and 
tliO Free CJiiircli Mission in Chinglepnt, Conjeeyeram and 
IVjirueri. These l>odies maintain a large number of s(3hools 
for Hindus and Ihuichaina-s (depressed castes) of both sexe^s. 
Tlieir work among the Panchamas is partly religious, pantl}? 
social and partly educational. They ha%n:^ lent their assistance 
to enable thrifty indiyidiials to hold land, the missions them- 
seiyes in some cases buying or holding this for them, and the 
United Free Church Mission has founded three peasant 
settlements to improve the condiliou of the comm unity. The 
principal of these is if.elrosapuram, within an easy drive of 
Chingieput, which wiis started in 180o. Here is a school in 
which boy* are taught agriculture, tlie extraction of plantain 
:tibre, ro]n^-making, and tiiacksmixiis’ work, so that they nniy 
1{‘ aMe to mend their implements. The yal liable experiments 
in well-irrigalion wdiicli have l.een made here are referred to 
below. 

The,re are three clas.ses of soil in the District, black, rod 
and ar<Miaceoiis, each of which ha.s three varieties, namel^r, 
loaan, clay and sand. In each class the loam is considered 
tlui best, the clay next 'best, and the sand the wwst. The 
tihudv and the red soils are well suited fui* cultivation purposes, 
the l)lack lieing. generally . the more- fertile of the two, but the 
arenaceous soil, which occurs in a wide strip all along the sea- 
shore, i.s lit only for^ the plantations of casuarina which abound' 
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ill tlie ' coa,st ' villages. . The i^ed soil predominates in the iiortliem Ciiixgle- 
taluks of Tiriwalliir, Poniieri and Saidapet^ while the black soil ruT 
is coinroonest iii. .the south in- .Chingleputj Conjeeveraiii and ■t^5:STET.cT, 
Wadiirantakam. The southern jiortion of the District' is const?- ^ 
qiientlv more fertile than the northern. Septembeivis the inonth 
in which 'the sowing of the crops chiefly takes place^ , one -fourth 
of the dry land and' nearly one-third of the , wet lanir,be.ing 
planted then. Next in importance comes October. 

The District is principally ryotwari land^ but zaimiridari ciiiefagri- 
and whole iimm areas cover as much as 950 square miles out cultural 
of tlie total of 3,079 square miles. For tliese^ detailed statistics statif^tics 
a.re not available and the area for which particulars are on turn- 
record is 2,43^ square miles. In 1903-04 this was made up 
a.s shown l)eloWj areas being in square miles : — *^iops. 


■ 'j 

Taluk. 

Area shown | ■ ' | 

in iForests. ^ 

accounts. } j 

'.I ■■ i 

Culturable 

waste. 

Gultwated. 

: 

Irrigated. 

Tiruvallnr 

456 

104 

38 

, 

210 

. 

121 

Pouneii 

30S 

6 

0 

172 

96 

Saidapet 

311 

14 

10 

208 ’ 

101 

Gliingteput' . . 

382 

65 

31 

, 164 '; i 

1 95' 

Conjeeveraiii. ■ 

447 

8 

r 11 

i 

270 

j, ' ^ ISO 

Madurrmtakam , , 

531 

17 

35 

299 

,139' 

District Tot-al . . 

j ^ 2,435 ' 

i. ' 

214 

' 184'. ; 

■ 1,335 

'.702, 


Of the culturable waste a large proportion is covered witli 
very poor soil, hut a considerable area may be expected to come 
gradually under cultivation as the population increases. 

The staple food-grains of the District are paddy and rdgi 
{Sleusine coracana)^ the areas under which were 1)27 and 97 
square miles respectively, or, taken together, three-fourths of 
the total extent sown (1,347 square miles) in the year 11) 03 -0*1. 
The other crop)s chiefly cultivated are varagu {Pasixdum scrohi- 
cidatuM)) indigo, gingolly, oambu {Pennisetum tijplioideum) and 
gTound-nut. 'Varagu is mostly cultivated in the Madurantakam 
taluk on inferior sorts of dry land biadigo^ mmhti and groiirid- 
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nut cliiefly in tlie Tiruvallnr taluk ; and giiigelly in Conjeeveram 
o<n d ]\ la d iiran t ak a m . 

Metliods of cultivation are the reverse of careful. Much of 
tlie soil is poor and much of the land is held by absentee land“ 
lords who sul)-let it to cultivators whose means a<re small and 
whose tenancy is insecure. Good farming is thus a rarit)y, 
manuring and weeding are neglected and much of the District 
has a poverty-stricken appearance. At Saidapet is the Govern- 
ment Agricultural College,, but it cannot Ijo chiimed that the 
ryots have greatly profited l^y its teachings. In one direction, 
however, there are signs of improveraont and that is in the 
tuimber of wells whiidi have recently been dug or repaired. In 
the sixteen years ending with 19(M more than lakhs were 
borrowed ]>y tlie ryots under the Land Improvement Loans xAct 
for this purpose. The farm -school at ilelrosapuram belonging 
to the Dree Church Mission, which has already Ijeeii alluded to, 
has conducted certain valuable experiments on the capabilities 
of wells ccpiipped with puni])ing machinery whiah ought to do 
much to extend tliis form of irrigation. A well on tlie farm 
WTis fitted with an oil-engine of oi H. P. and a pump ; it was 
deepened a.nd four adits made at the bottom ; and a new well 
was sunk close Ijy to serve as a storage basin and joined to 
the other b}.” another adit. By these means the inflow was 
greatly increased and with the help of the pump the well was 
made to irrigate twenty acres against five liefore. It is con- 
sidered certain that the ai^ea watered hj it is capalJe of even 
further extension. Yaluable crops such as sugar-cane and 
plantains are now grown by this means, and the value of the 
produce is from eight to twenty times wha^t it formerly was. 
Ijarge ijuantiries of manure and tank silt are used on tlie fond. 


Around the well are luindreds of valuable fruit trees, whicli give 
the place a flourishing appearance. The rj'Ots of the District 
Inive taken much interest in these experiments and Govern* 
menr has sanctioned the establishment in other places of five 
sidiools simiiar to that at Melrosapurain and is also conduct- 
iiig finther experiments in the use of pumping-machinery in 
connection 'mth wells. 

Cattle and hfo breed of cattle is peculiar to the District. Those raised 

&5kee|K in it are mostly poor animals> as there are few good gracing 
groiinds. Tlie best cattle are those imported from tlie adjoining 
Districts. The goats and sheep are of the ordinary varietieSf 
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Of the total area of ryotwari and minor inam lands ciilti- OHiNGLE- 
vated ill 1903-04 (l;o35 square miles) / 7 02 square iiriles/ or ^ ^ ^ p 
more than half , were irrigated. By far the larger part of this 33 istrict. 
extent (G19 square miles) was watered from tanks or artificial , q 
reservoirs. These number 2^553 and are mostly rain fed. 

Borne of thein^ however^ are supplied from channels led from 
the rivers already mentioned above. The most important of 
these are the Bed Hills and Sholavaram tanks fed from the 
Horttalaiyar^ whicli irrigate on an average an area of 04^5*1 
acres in tlie Poiiiicri and Baidapot taluks and the former of 
which supplies Madras City with water; the Vallur tank in 
roimeri taluk supplied from the Arani river; the Oheinbram- 
Ijakam tank in Baidapet^ which is fed from the Coouin and 
irrigates IS^lOO acres in 37 villages ; and the tank at LITlhiJlA- 
MERUlt fed by the Cheyyar. Other tanks of importance are 
those at MADURANTAKAM, KAEUNOULI, .lldamichi and 
Periamkolam in the Madurantakam taluk^ at BRIPER IHMBU- 
llUR^ at Tenneri and Manimangalam in the Conjeovei<ini taluk 
and at Tinnaniir and Ambattur in Baidapet, Besides these 
tanksj, 158 rivers and 340 spring, channels irrigate about 50,000 
and 7,350 acres respectively. Wells form and adit ional source 
of irrigation, and there are 32,650 in the District, most of whicli 
are unfailing except in yea,rs of severe droiiglit. Water is 
drawj:i from them either by picottalis (long wooden levers witli a. 
bucket at one end which are actimted hy two or more men 
walking laickwards and forwards along them) or hy happilais 
or viots (leather ])nckets pulled up by a rope and pulley worked 
by ])iiIiocks). 

The District has little real fovest-gTowth. Tliere are 94 Forests, 
reserved forests, occupying 214 square miles, but they mostly 
consist of low scrub except the forests about the Kambafckam 
and Nagalclpuram hills in the Tiruvallur taluk, wdiere there is 
some timljer. The latter make up nearly lialf the forest a.rea 
ill the District. They have been under consorva-tioii for the 
past eighteen years and abandoned fields included witbin the 
protected areas have become clothed with a growth of gootl 
material which is steadily improving l)oth in condition and in 
ahe. The other reserves, lying in the plains, consist mostly 
of inferior trees and small shrubs only capable of yielding 
faggot-wood, manure-leaves ' and bark. The greater part of 
these (65 square miles) are in the Ohinglepiit- taluk. The chief 
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value of tlie reservesait present. is. to serve- as a gTa/ing-giHiuud 
for cattle. The total net revenue realized from them in lOGo-t'd 
was B/S. ' 18^000. They are administered by a District Forest 
officer under wlioin are two range officers. 

Tlie minerals of tlie District are few. Borne years ago^ on 
the liills round Ohiugleput; a very good fe]spra‘ useful for glaz- 
ing pottery used to liO found, Tho Lest variety wa.-s of a fresh 
piiik (,^ulour passing into a deep purple^ variegated and glisten- 
iug witli a cLn*iuus play of colours. It is the same kind as that 
which used to be impoi*tcd from Bicily into England. Another 
s].)ecie^ ioiuid in tlie saiiio locality was called Laima dor felspar. 

I ts colours wore dark and the stone was used in Eiurope as an 
orimmentai pebble. Among the hills to the north and north- 
west of Cliinglepiit tank has ]>eon found a very scarce variety 
of granite. The colours were pale green^ flesh-colour^ 
b]a,ck and white^ and they became very brilliant when polished, 
lliifoi'tunately it existed in very small (piantitieS;* luit its value 
may be gatliered from the fact tliat it used to command a sale 
in .Eirro])o in pieces as small as four inches by two inches. It 
was used for pedestals for Inists and for making small polished 
table-ornaments. No one Inis taken the trouble to work either 
tho felspar or the granite and the fact of their existence ap- 
pears to liave been forgotten. In the clayey estuarine beds 
to the north of ]\[adras concretionary masses of gypsum and 
crystals of selenite occur, but- not in any great ahun dance. 
Bu]}p]ies for making plastoi* of Paris for use in the Bcliool of 
Arts at Mad ms have, however, been obtained from this source. 

Next to agriculture, cotton and silk weaving form the most 
important occupations of tlie people. Btatistics sln,nv that 
tliere x\>vo over 1.1,000 looms in the District, .more than half of 
them being in tho Conjeeveram taluk. "\'ery excellent muslins 
tvere formerly made at xAnii in the Pouneri taluk, but the in- 
dustry lia,s died out. Biiperior cloths of silk and cotton sucli as 
the imtivo \vomen wear are made at Conjeeveram. Coloured 
cbeck fabrics are manufactured in some Nollages, espe<.*ially 
in the uortliern part of the ThruvaJlur taluk, and are ex]>orte‘d 
to l\uumg. Similar checks and other stuffs are made also in 
tlie Chingleput lieformatory School. 

Ihiere are some tanneries, but the industr^r (which a few 
}u3ars ago was of considerable importance) is languishing on 
account of the adoption of the chrome process of tannage in 
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iLmerica, aaicl elsewli^^^ The- skins a.;re ' now sent to Madinas CHiyoLE- 
aiter keiiig merely dried and are exported tlience. Tlie trade 
is cliieiiy in the liaiids of Musalinans. . Uikteict. 

A cigar factory ' at Giiindy owned by Messrs,' Oakes '& Oo. 
cnaploys 'SCd'Vliaiids daily. ; Ten small paper-making establisli- 
ments at SEMBIBM near Madras provide work for ten or a 
dozen persons eacdi. The District also contains nearly 4t .O indigo 
vats and ot'O of then ordinary conn try oil-mills. The M.adras 
Eaiiway has large vmrkshops at IMrainbfir;, just outside the limits 
of Mxidras Cityj, in which persons are employed daily. 

Though the District has a long sea-board;, this possesses no Com- 
single place which can be called aMiarbour or which offers any merce. 
facilities for shippiiig*. There are therefore no recogiiised ports 
within its limits and its small sea-borne trade is coiiducied 
through tlie port of Madras. Having no inanufaetures Jiiid no 
natural products of importance and Ixting a compaa*a,five]y 
infertile area th.e District does but little comnuo'ce of any kind. 

Its chief trade consists in supplying the population of iMachns 
City with the ordinary local products, such as dried cow-dung 
fuel, firewood, grain, vegetables, rae.a,t, straw, giatss, sand, 
laterite, Imicks ami so forlh. In return it imports trom IMkdras 
the usual foreign goods, such a,s kerosene oil, European pi<3ce- 
goods, metals and so on, w^hich are required by its villagers. 

There can hartlly Ije said to be any real centres of tradt* 
within it. Unimportant weekly markets are held in Uttajanuerur 
in the Madurfuitakam taluk, Walajabad in Coiijeevm-am a.nd 
\bdliir in 1 ^ )u iieri . Tlie money-Ieiiding* of the District is hirgol}’ 
in the litiuds of 'M.arwaris, who are prominent in such, place.^^ a.s 
vSaidapet, Poonainallee and Pallavaram. Much of it is also dune 
l»y a number of mutual benefit and loan societies registered iindia’ 
the Indian Gom])anies Act, the nominal capital of W’hieh is as 
:;:inuck as-Bs, 5,88,000,, . , . y y 

Biiice Cliiiigleput surrounds Madras it is traversed by the Eaiiwnys 
tiiree lines, the soutli-west and north-east sections of thc‘ Madras aiKi 
Railway and the 8uuth Indian Railway, which start from iluit 
city. It is accordingly well provided with railway commiiuica- 
tio 3 i. The south-west line of the Madras Railway (standard 
gauge) enters the centre of tlie District at Biriivallur, a few 
furloimts from the Peramliir railway station on tiie coniines 
of Madras City. It runs due west througli the Siiidapet and 
TiruYallnr taluks and then pa,sses into Nortli Arcot to the 
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juiictioii of ARKONA.M. Tkis section was oi^eued in 1856. Tlio 
entire leiigtli of 27 J miles within tlie District has a doahle line. 

The north-east line of the Madras liailway (also oii t'Jie 
standard gaiige), which is a State railway opened in 1896 and 
worked since 1901 hy the Madras Railway Coinpany^ enters tlio 
District two miles from Tondiarpet^ a subnrl) in the north of 
Madras^ runs due nox^th as far as Ennore and thence passes 
north-westwards through the Ponneri talnk^ crossing the Kort- 
tahiiyar anxl x\.rani rivers by fine bridges^ into the Nel lore Dis trie t. 
The length of the section in the District is 28| miles. 

The main line of the South Indian Bail way (metre gauge) 
enters Cliingleput from the wmst of Madras and runs south 
through the Saidapet and Cliingleput taluks^ crosses the Palar 
river by a girder bridge of 18 spans of 120 feet each^ passes 
throag;h Maduraiitakam taltik and on into tlie South Arcot 
District. The portion within the District is 61 miles in length 
and wa;S opened in 1876. A branch lino connects Chingiepnt 
witli Coujeeverain^ and runs on towards ArkoiiaiU;, the total 
length of this connecting* chord within the District being 29 
miles. All the three lines wliich lead into Madras run special 
office trains foi' tlie beuelit of officials and other>s who have 
daily hiisiness in the City. 

M'he construction hy private enterprise of tramways on five 
roads in the District^, four of whi(ffi arc close to Madras^, has 
recently Ixhmi sanctioned. These tramways will Ijo oii Ihving^s 
mono-rail system and will be worked by horse and bullock 
]Mjwer. One of them, from ]\)onama]]ee to the Avadi station on 
the Madras Kail way, has been opened. 

Th(.^ j)isr/j‘ici is nmll -provided with roads ; a-ii of them are 
maintained by the local L)oards, The total length is 717 miles, 
ol* wliich 659 miles are metalled. There are avenues along 594 
miles. The chief lines are the southern, western and northern 
trunk roads. The first of these leads soutlwards into the South 
Arcot District, rimniug parallel to the Bouth Indian Kailway 
line, through t he Baidapet, Ghingleput and Madurantakam taluks. 
TJie second runs xvestward from Madras through the Baidapet 
mul CiJiijeeveram taluks and leads to the North Arcot District, 
tlie third passes northwards into tlie Nelloi-e District 
through ^Bai^lapot arid Ponnori. Owing to the situation of the 
Cir.y of -Madras in the heart of the District the traffic on, all the 
trunk roads is very heavy. 
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Along* tlie whole of the coast of Chinglepnt runs the Buck- 
ing ham (Janal, It utilises the backwaters with whicli the shore 
is frill ge‘d and places the District in direct comniuiiication 
water with South Areot to the south- and, on the north, with all 
the cu3ast Distriels as far as CTodawari. 

Chill gleput suffered four times from famine in the eight- 
eenth century; in 1788, owing to general neglect of its irrigation 
works; in 178(8 in consequence of Haidar’s invasion ; in 1787, 
from the failru^^ rains; and in 1785, as the result 

of a, great cyclone which damaged the tanks and channels ; and 
five times since the heginiiing of the last century, namely in 
'1807, 1824,' 1888, 1.87fh78 ai^d 1891. It has also in several, 
other years (notably in 1867-68, 1868-69 and 1900-01) been 
affected b^:'' less serious scarcities. Its proximity to the sea- 
board and its numerous railways and the resultant- facilities 
for the supply of grain render improbable the occurrence of 
any actual dearth of food, but though it is not iiicladed 
within the famine zone of the Presidency, the crops are 
always more or less precarious. This is more especially the 
case owing to the facts that a large area of land usual]}" 
produces rain-fed paddy which requires good showers to savc^ 
it from failure, and that the irrigation works are nearly 
all dependent upon local rainfall and dry up if the season is 
unfavourable. The six largest irrigation works, for example, 
will in ordinary seasons supply 55,400 acres, but in a bad 
year they are unable to protect more than 15,000 acres. The 
minor irrigation works protect about 885,400 acres of crop in 
ordinary years l}nt in a year of prolonged drought not more 
than 44,000. The area protecTed by wells is also small. Tlie 
worst famine on record was that of 1876-78, tbe (Ireat 
Famine, as it is called. The average urimljer of persons 
relieved daily in the District during the 22 months for which, 
this lasted wa..s 40,000 and in September 1877 the figure 
w<m as high as 116,000, or over 12 per cent, of the total 
po])alation. .Probably, however, a proportion of these were 
people from other Districts ; stories had circulated freely 
among the natives of the ample supplies of food availab>le in 
Madras City and they flocked thither in thousands tlirougli 
Ohiiigleput, 

The taluks are grouped for general ■ administrative purposes 
into three sub-diviBions, one of which is in charge of a member 
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of the Indian Civil Service^ each of the other two Ijeing under 
a Deputy Collector, The Civilian takes the Ghinglepiit snl)*- 
di vision^ comprising the Chingleput^ Mad u rant ak am and 
Conjecverain ialnks ; one of the Deputy Collectors the Saidapet 
su]‘)“di vision;, consisting of the Saidapet taluk ; 'and the other 
the Tirnvallur snl;-divisiGn^ which incduiles Tirnvalliir and 
Ponneri. A tahslldar is stationed at the head-(piarters of each 
of the taluks and a stationnay sub -magistrate also. In addition, 
there are deputy tahsildars (who are also sub-magistrates) at 
]\)onamal]eo (Saidapet taluk), SriperLirnlnidur (Conjeeveram 
taluk), Uttaraioerdr (Madiirantakam taluk), and Satyawedu 
(Tiruvaliur taluk). The superior staff of tlie District includes 
the usual officers, except that the Executive Engineer has 
Iris head-quarters a.t Madras and has also charge of the 
Duckingham Canal. The Collector’s office and residence is at 
Saidapet, while the District Court is at Chingleput (where 
tlie ]3istrict Medical and Sanitary Officei* also resides) and the 
Superintendent of Police lives at Saint Thomas’ Mount. 

Civil justice is administered by tlie District (Jourt and 
four District Munsiffs stationed respectively at Chingleput, 
Conjeeveram, Poonamalle© and TIEUYAIjLITE. A large 
proportion of tlie civil litigation is made up of: suits under 
the tenancy law. These are more numerous tlian in any other 
District except three, the average annual number of them 
being aljout 1,250. Crime is nsually light in Chingleput, its 
population not including any large number of the habitually 
criminal castes. Eecently dacoities have increased consideraljly, 
bur this is apparently due only to temporary causes. 

Very little reliable information is available regarding the 
revenue history of the District Lefore it wns granted to the 
East India Company as a jagir. Tinder the Hindu sovereigns 
the down received a share of the produce of each village or 
townslii].), the government having nothing to do with individuol 
cultivators. Under the Musalmans the government’s sliare 
of the produce was farmed out to renters to collect, and 
upprt‘Ssioii and confusion were rampant. When the Company 
oltu.ined tlie country they , at first rented ir to the Nawab 
liimsoli: for a fixed sum. His management waf=^ as liad as any 
julministratioii could be. xibsurdij high estimates of the yield 
of euch village were made, and reduced to some extent after 
fee;s had lieen ])aid to officials and to the Nawab himself, In 
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178*] the lease to the Nawah terminated and tlie Company 
assumed direct management of the Jagir. It wm placed nndor 
the control of the Committee of Assigned Revenues appointed 
to manage the Nawfih^s possessions in the Carnatic. This com- 
mittee divided it into fourteen farms and rented them out on 
h>ases for nine years from 1783 to 1791 on progressive rents. 
Ihit most of the renters failed hefore the fourth year and hardly 
any of them were alile to tide over the sixths, and thereupon 
almost all of them ^vere deprived of their farms. After tlie 
termination of these lea-ses the Jagir was parcelled out into 
smaller allotments and granted on triennial leases to the princi- 
pal iuhahitants. Under this system the revenue improved. In 
1794 Mr, Lionel Place^ whose name is still reinemhered in tlie 
District^ was appointed Collector. He found that the receipts 
under the triennial leases did not represent the amount proj^erly 
due to the Company and he endeavoured to reined}^ matters 
hy making a careful investigation of the sources of the land 
revenue and a thorough enquiry into the rights and privileges 
of the ryots as well as hy Lringing to light abuses in the 
collection and management of the assessment. He made a 
settlement of the land, based on the estimated outturn of the 
produce of each village commuted into a money payment, and 
tlie principal landholders were held responsible for the collec- 
tion and payment of tlie revenue to the G-overnment. This 
system, however, involved a recognition hy Government of 
inconvenient rights, and was not approved. In 1801-02 a 
permanent settlement was introduced; the coimtiy was divided 
into 64 estates, paying an annual revenue of from Rs. 7,000 to 
Bs. 16,000, the rights to the colleotions in which, subject to the 
payment of a fixed revenue to Government, were sold hy auction. 
The fixed revenue was based on an examination of the condition 
of each village in respect to xfioughs, live-stock, means of irriga- 
tion and fertility, checked hy reference to the accounts of ten 
years j)rior and subsequent to 1780 and the revenue of 1798-99. 
This system was, however, found to wmrk very unsatisiactorily, 
as no allowance had been made for had seasons and the amounts 
which the ryots could pay had been estimated on so high a 
scale that the purchasers of the estates made hut little profit. 
Ill eonsequeiiGe many sales of their land took place and coosi- 
^ demble portions of the estates were resumed and again rented 
out village by village on triennial leases. In 1803 the ryotwari 
■ ' 3 
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system was introduced into a portion of the Jagir. The land 
was surveyed and classified into wet^ dry and garden; the two 
former heing further sub-divided into grades in accordance 
with their soil. The rates of assessment were arrived at by 
taking the estimated average outturn of each field in ten aver- 
age yearS; deducting 20 per cent, for cultivation expenses and 
then apportioning the residue equally between the Government 
and the ryot. The Government’s share was then converted 
into a money equivalent. This arrangement was popular with 
the ryots and the revenue of the tract where it was introduced 
rose by nearly one-third. In 1816 the favourable results of 
the survey and settlement of the CEDED DISTEdOTS under 
Sir Thomas Munro induced the Government to order its intro- 
duction in the whole of this District and it has continued in 
force up to the present day. Between 1870 and 1874 the 
District was systematically surveyed and from 1872 to 1879 
a re-settlement was made in it. The survey showed that the 
area in occupation was 11 per cent, more than had been shown 
in the old accounts and the settlement resulted in an increase 
of 4 per cent, in the total assessment. The average assess- 
ment on dry land is R. 1-8-7 (maximum; Es. 4; minimum; 
as. 4) and that on wet land Rs. 4-6-8 (maximum; Rs. 7-8-0; 
minimum; Rs. 2). The District will very shortly be re-settled. 
The revenue from land and the total revenue in recent years 
are given ])elow in thousands of rupees: — 


1 1S80-S1. 

1890-91. 


1903-04. 

Lsiiid revenue. 

2,190 

1,G02 

1,97G 


Total revenue. 

2, GOG 

" ' . ■2,234 . 

. 2,761:.': 

3,294 


Outside the municipalities of Chinglepiit and Oonjeeveram, 
the local affairs of the District are managed hy the three 
trduk Ijoards of Chingleput; Saidapet and Tiruvallur under 
the immediate supervision of the District board. The areas 
in charge of the taluk boai*ds correspond with those of the 
tliree revenue s'ub-di visions already given above. There are 
18 UnioiiS; managed by panchayats established under Act 
of 1884; composed of some of the smaller villages. 
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' / Tiie expendifci'ire , of all tliese bodies' ' in 190o-04 was, soiiie CHiKaL®- 
■Es. 2j81j»0Q(b more, tlian lialf of wliicli- was laid out on public , ruT 
works. Tiie cMef source of tlieir income was^ as iisiial^ tlie 

land ,cess. Police* 

,TIi 0 .District . Superintendent of Police at Saint Tliomas’ and'Mk 
Mount lias general control over the police throiiglioiit, the, whole 
District. There are 68 police-stations (including outposts) and 
the force numbers 687 constables working under 12 inspectors 
besides l^POl rural police. A force of Eeserve police at head- 
quarters numbers 119 men under an inspector. 

No Central jail is maintained in the District, convicts being 
sent to the Madras Penitentiary or to the jails at Vellore and 
Guddalore in the North Arcot and South Arcot Districts re- 
spectively. There are ten subsidiaiy jails situated at the head- 
quarters of the various tahsildars and deputy tahsildars^ with 
accommodation for 305 persons. The Eeformatory School for 
juvenile oft’enders at Ohingleput is referred to in the separate 
article on that place. 

According to the census of 1901, Ohingleput stands sixth Educa- 
among the Districts of the Presidency in regard to the literacy tion. 
of its people, 7*8 per cent, of them (14*4 males and 1*0 females 
per cent.) being able to read and write. Education is most 
backward in the Ponneri taluk and in the Satyavedu side of 
Tinivallur. 

The total number of pupils under instruction in the District 
ill 1880-81 was 14,329; in 1890-91, 24,724; in 1900-01, 34,308 ; 
and in 1903-04, 38,364. On the 31st March 1904 there were 
within it 833 primary, 25 secondary and seven special, schools 
and two colleges, besides 422 private schools. Of the 867 in- 
stitutions classed as piilJic, nine were managed by the Educa- 
tion department, 38 by local boards and six by municipalities, 
while 513 were aided from public funds and 301 were unaided 
but conformed to the rules of the Education department. The 
majority of the pupils were in primary classes and the number 
of girls beyond that stage was small. 

Of the total male population of school-going age, 24 per 
cent, were in the primary grade of instruction and of the 
female population, 4*8 per cent. Among Muhammadans the 
corresponding percentages were 56*8 and 7*6 respectively. 

There were 272 .schools, containing "5^91 T', pupils, for Pan- 
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The special schools mclude the Eeformatory School at 
Ohiiagleput and the technical classes at St. Patriclr’s Orphanage 
at Adyar, The two' colleges- are the Teachers’ . College . and- the\ 
Agricultural Collegej both at BAIDAPET. The latter will 
shortly be remoyed from this District. A high school for 
practising purposes is attached to the former. 

The total expenditure on education in the District during 
1908-04 was Rs. 8/37^000, of which Rs. 73/)00 were deriyed 
from school, fees. Of this amount 41 per cent, was devoted 
to primary education. 

Tliere are fourteen dispensaries in the rural areas in the 
District^ two hospitals in the two nraB.icipal towns of Conjee- 
veram and Chingieput and a dispensary for women and children 
at Conjeeveram. The rural dispensaries are maintained by the 
local boards^ which also contribute Rs. 2^500 and Rs. 1^400 
respeotiyely towards the upkeep of the Municipal medical insti- 
tutions. In the hospital at Conjeeveram is a maternity ward 
wdiioli was built by Raja Sir Savalai Eamaswami Mudaliyar. The 
Chingieput liospital possesses an endowment in tTOvernment 
securities oi Rs. 24/}0(). In 1908 these institutions treated 
182/)00 cascs^ of whom 900 were in-patients. The number 
of operations performed was G^OOO. The expenditure in the 
same year was Rs. 86^000^ the bulk of wliioh was met from 
local funds. 

For some years yaccinatioii in t],iis District has not been 
progressing, but during 1903-04 there was some improvement 
iiiicl the number of persons successfully vaccinated was 42,000, 
or 82 per mille of the population. Vaccination was made 
compulsory in 1902 in all villages within a radius of five miles 
from the head-quarters of each sub-magistrate. It is also 
compulsory in the two nuinicipal towns of Chingieput and 
Conjeeveram and in the cantonments of Pallavaram and Saijit 
Thomas’ Mount, 

U. B. Crole, Ohingleput Manual, 1879. 

Tirtivalliir Slll5-imsioix*--A sub-division of the Ghingle- 
put District of the Madras Fresideiioy consisting of the TIRU- 
VALLUR and FONNEBI taluks. 

Tinivalliir Taluk. — Taluk in tlie north-western corner of 
the Chingieput District of Madras lying between 13*^ 3^ and 
13° 47 ^ 'N. and 79° 4^ and 80° 7^ E. It is 744 square 'miles 
area and contained a population of 253/973 persons in 1901 
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against 2*J6^1)89 in 1891. This is the most sparsely peopled 
taluk ill the Divstrict^ the density per square mile being -3 11. 
It includes one town, TIRUVALLUR^ population 9,092^ which 
is its liead-qaarters, and 464 villages. The land revenue and 
cesses demand amounted in 1903-04 to Rs. 4p32;000. Tlie 
soil of Tiruvallar is generally either a sandy or a red ferriigi- 
muis luaiii; neither of which is fertile. The rainfall averages 
about 41 incheSj, the lowest in the District, The country is 
mostly hat and iiniiiteresting, but in its north-western corner 
two ranges^ known as the Nagalapuram and Satyavedu hills, 
relieve the monotony of the plain and furnish some hill scenery, 
Xambakkam Drug; the highest point among theni; is 2;548 feet 
above the level of the sea. The Korttalaiyar; the Araniya Nadi 
or Arani river^ and the COOUM irrigate the taluk. 

Ponneri, — A taluk in the north of the Chingiepul] District 
of Madras. It is 347 square miles in area and lies between 13"^ 
ID and 13® 34^ N. and 80® 2^ and 8(° 2D E. on the shore of the 
]>;iy of Bengal, The population Wcis 136;597 in 1901 against 
122/148 ill 1891. Poimeri contains the town of PULIOAT; 
population 5,418; and 2*10 villages (including its heacl-qiiartors; 
Ponneri) and its land revenue and cesses demand amoiinted in 
1903-04 to Rs. 2;70;000, The Korttalaiyar and the Araniya 
Nadi flow through the taluk which is an uninteresting tract of 
nearly level land sloping towards the sea. The coast is iTinged 
with ii line of hillocks of blown sand inside which are a series 
of backwaters connecting Ennore with tho Ihilicat hike. The 
animal rainfall is 47 inches; or slightly more than tho District 
average. 

Saidapet Taluk, — A taluk and rcvoime sulj-divisiou of 
tlic Cliiiiglepiit District of Madras lying between 12*^ 5D and 
13® 141 N. and SO® 0^ and 8C® 20^ E, on the Bay of Bengal. It is 
34'2 sijuare miles in area and surrounds on all sides but the 
east the City of Madras; a fact which has much influence upon 
its people and conditions. Its population in 1901 was 262;478 
against 224/172 in 1891; the marked iiicreaso of nearly 17 
per cent, being due to its containing several villages wfliicli are 
really suburbs of Madras, The density of its population; 767 
to the square mile; is higher than in any other taluk in tlio 
District. The land revenue and cesses demand in 1903-04 was 
Es. 3;44;000. It contains six-, toTOs, and '254. villages, SAIDA- 
PETj» population 14;254^ is the head-qnai’tors of the taluk and 
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Ghingle- of the Distriefc. The other five towns ai’e SEMBIBM^ popii- 
ruT latioii 17,567, TIRUVOT (15,919), SAINT THOilAS’ 

©ismicT,: ,. mount. (15,571),. POONAMALLEE : (15,32 3) . and PALLA- .' 
VAEAM (6,416). The Korttaiaiyar, the Oooum and the Adyar 
rivers flow through the taluk. Its general appearance is flat 
and uninteresting but here and there occur hills of no great 
elevation, on many of which are perched either a temple or a 
Ijungalow, which serve to relieve the monotony of the aspect. 

Chingleput Sub-division, — A sub-division of the Chingleput 
District of the Madras Presidency consisting of the CHIN- 
bGLEFUT, CONJEEVERAM. and MADUEANTAKAM taluks. '■ 
CMnglopilt Talllk.—Taluk lying on the shore of the Dis- 
trict of the same name in the Madras Presidency between 12° 
29^ and 12° 54^ N. and 79° 52^ and 80° loHi, and occupying 
an area of 436 square miles. Its population in 1901 was 
155,213 against 137,291 in 1891, the rate of increase in the 
decade, 13 per cent., being much greater than in the District 
as a whole. It contains two towns and 298 villages. 03IIN- 
(ILEPUT, population 10,551, is its head-quarters and TIRUK- 
KALIKKUNBAM (5,728) is one of its most sacred places. 
The land revenue and cesses demand in 1903-04 amounted to 
Rs. 2,82,000. Tlie soil is mostly red ferruginous loam in the 
interior and sandy towards the east. G-enerally speaking, the 
country is rocky and poor, but much of it is covered with low 
hills and scrub jungle, and in appearance it is consequently 
much more diversified and picturesque than the rest of the 
District. ■ The only river irrigation is that from the lALAIi, 
from which spring channels, which bring the wmter directly to 
the flekls, and flood channels, which fill the tanks when freshes 
come down, are lad. The bulk of the irrigation is from rain- 
fed tanks with small catchment basins, and is consequently 
precarious. 

Conjeeveram , Taluk, — -Taluk on the western boundary: of 
the Chili giepiit District of the Madras Presidency lying between 
12^ 42^ and DU 8^ N. and 79° 34^ and 80° 5 ^‘e. Its area is 
514 sqiiare'inileS' and its, population was 225,300 in 1901, . against;: 
218,671 in 1891, the ra-te of advance being smaller than in 
any other taluk; ..ilt is the only part of the District.; in 
the females are in excess of the males. There are two towns, 
namely, CONJEEVERAM, population 46,164, its head-quarters, 
and BRIPERUMBUDUR (5,481), the station of a deputy: 
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taliBilclai% and: 364' villages. 0! tliese last, PEPvAMJ3A'l\EAM Chingli^- 
possesses some liistorical interest. The land revenue and cesses 
demand in ,1903“04 amoimted to Es. 5,08,000. ' The soil of 
taluk is generally very inferior, heing either stony or mixed ~ 
with lime, grave], or laterite. Its general appearance is lame 
and dreary in the extreme, there being only one or two low 
conical hills in the north-east. The general level rises gradu- 
ally Imt considerably from the river PALAE towards the nortli 
a.nd dwest. Along the northern bank of this river, palmyra, 
cocoa-nut and tamarind trees have been largely planted. It is 
the chief source of irrigation, but the Korttalaiyar also 
furnishes a supply to a few villages in the north-west. Tlie 
water from the Palar is led either by direct flow from the 
river or by spring channels dug on both banks. A channel 
called the Kambakkal also takes off at the dam which has 
been built across the river in the North Arcofc District to supply 
the Kaveripak tank. This flows along a ridge which runs 
on the western and northern sides of the taluk, and fills chains 
of tanks, sometimes two, tliree, and four in numlier, on each, 
side of its course. 

Madlirantakam Taluk.— The southernmost taluk of tlie 
Ohingleput District (JIadras) situated on the coast of the Bay 
of Bengal between 12® 15^ and 12® 46^ N. and 70® 38^ and 80^ 

0? E. Its a,rea is 006 square miles and it contained a population 
of 278,561 in 1901 against 263,137 in 1891. It includes tliree 
towns, MADlJRANTilKAld, the head-quarters, population 0,260, 
ITTTABAMERITR (10,432) and CHBYLTR (5,210) and 524 
villages, and the land revenue and cesses demand in 1903“(^ 
was Rs. 5,39,000. The PALAR and Kiliyar rivers run tlirough 
the taluk. The soil is generally a red ferruginous loam, but 
becomes sandy as the sea is approached. The taluk is, however, 
more fertile than its neighbours. Its surface is generally 
imdulatiBg a-nd its northern portion is studded here and there 
with a few low hills, while towards the south run two long 
ridges, rising in places into small peaks, whicli stand one be- 
hind the other at distances, respectively, of seven and four- 
teen miles from the sea.. A. strip of land separated from the 
mainland by backwaters runs down the coast. It is called the 
Idaikalinadii, or land between backwatei’s, and tradition says 
that it was parted from the rest of the taluk by an irruption 
of ' the sea. A pious shepherd, says, the story, was warned of 
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tlie approaoliing deluge, took precaiitious aecoi*dingly, and was 
saved with his whole flock* The tract hi qiiestioiiis covered with 
cocoa-nut trees wliich yield the best nuts in this neighhoiir- 
hood, They are largely exported to Madras. 

Clieyiir* —Town situated 1 3 miles south-east of Ma d ura n- 
takam in the taluk of that name in the Cfliinglepiit District of 
iladras in 12® 2D N*. and 80® E. Is the chief place in the 
Oheyvir zamiiidari aiid a Union. Its population in 1901 was 
5^210, Oheyur contains three temples, dedicated to Kailasa- 
natliar, Stilirahmanya, and Valmikanathar, in which are valii- 
ahle inscriptions relating to the Chola dynasty. It also contains 
extensive salt-pans. A weekly fair is held every Thursday. 

Cllinglepilt Town. — The head-quarters of the taluk of the 
saine name in the Chinglepiit District (Madras) lying in 12® 40/ 
iST. and 7£ ® 58^ E., 86 miles south-west of Madras and half a mile 
from tlie northf*i*n liank of the PALAli Population 10,551 
(1901), It owes its inqDortance to the fact that it is a junction 
on the railway and the head-quarters of the District Court, 
the Revenue Divisional Officer, the District Medical and Sanitary 
Officer, a< District Muiisiff and a tahsiklar, though it merely 
consists of several small villages wffiieli liave lieen clul.)l)ed to- 
gether to form a municipality. The fort dates from the Kith 
century and it "was once, together witli CHANDRAUIEl in 
North Arcot, the capital of the fallen Vijayaiiagar kings after 
their dynasty had been overtlirowm by the Musalraans at the 
battle of Trilikota in 1565. A local chief subject to these kings 
granted the Compatiy in 1639 the land cm which Fort St. 
(reorge now stands. Tradition speaks of a certain Timmaraja, 
possilJy the^ minister of that name of the Yijayanagar king 
Krishna Deva, as the founder of the fort. Its strength lay 
largely in. its swampy surroundings and the lake which flanks 
one side. Tlie 'Muhammadans eventually seized it and later on 
the Frencli jictjuired possession of it in 1751. Clive Ijombarded 
and took the fort from the French in 1752 and throughout the 
campaign it continued of the first importance to the Britislq 
serving now as a place of confinement for the French prisoners, 
HOW as a depot for war material, and again as a centre for 
uptvrations against the turbulent chieftains of the neighbourhood. 
Aff(‘r the reduction of FORT St* DAVID, the M.adras Govern- 
ment, apprehensive of an attack on Madras, called in all 
garrisons and stores from outlying foid,s ; and Chinglepiit 'wa^ 
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tliiis al)aadoiied'iii 1758, A juster-view of iis iiiiporkiaice sooii^ 
lioweTer^ ■ persuaded th.e CToyernineiit to re-occupy it and wliile 
tbe Freiicli were advaiicing from tlie soiitli a strong ga.rri son 
was tlirowii into it from Madras. Tjally:, tlie Frencli (Teuora]^ 
arrived just too late, and, finding* it imprognaltio exce])t fiy a 
regult].!* siege, made tlie mistake of leaying it in Jiis rear and 
passing on to IMadras. During the siege tliat followed tlie 
g’arrisoii of Chinglcpnt rendered invalnalile assistance, nor only 
by securing tlie country north of the Palar, hut by sallying out 
witli disastrous effect upon the rear of the iuyesting ciioiny. 
In 1780, the ]h*itis]i troops, after the destruction of General 
Baillie’s force, found refuge here and during the wars with 
Haidar xill of Mysore, Ciiingleput was once takcMi ])y tlie enemy 
and re-occupied by tlie Britisli, and twice unsuccessfully 
liesieged. It then remained uninterruptedly in tiie ha/iids of the 
Company. A cave, a mile east of Ciiingleput, wliieii was 
originally intended for a Buddhist hermit’s cell, has now lict^n 
made into a Siva temple. 

Ciiingleput was constituted a municipality in October 1890, 
The aye rage receipts and charges of the council in tlie 
five years ending witli 1902-00 aniountod to Es. in 

1903-0‘t they wore Ks. 17,500 and Rs. 15,300 respeetiyely. 
The income wa.s chiefly derived from house and land taxes 
and from tolls. The lieaJth of the town is generally good, 
and the climate, except during the height of the hot winds, 
moderately eoob It is almost entirely surrounded hj a 
number of hills, none of them mucli exceeding 500 feet in 
height, and these together with the large tank by the fort, 
already mentioned, and tlie several lesser sheets of water make 
it a yeiy pictnresfpie spot, especially after the rains. I^he 
big tank is two miles long by one broad and has l^een formed 
])y ])an]dng up the drainage of the country for ten miles to the 
northward. Idie supply thus received is far in excess of what 
is required for the irrigation of the 200 acres or so which are 
depondent upon it, and it consequently contains a supply even 
in tlie hot weather^ when other tanks have long since run dry. 

Chinglcpnt contains the Reformatory School of tlie Presi- 
dency. This was established in October 1881 and is intended 
for the reception of Juvenile offenders whom it is unde- 
sirable to subject to the risk of contamination by the niore 
hardened criminals of the regular Jails. It was for some 
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years under tlie control of the Inspector-Q-eneral of Prisons 
l)iit ill 1888 was transferred to the care of the Director of 
Puhiic Iiistr action. Boys are taught nsofiil trades which 
may enable them to earn an honest livelihood when their 
toriii ill the school has expired and endeavours are made to 
hnd. them employment and keep touch with them after they 
have left the schooL The industries taught include drawings 
carpentry and wood-Garvingj work in iron and other metal 
weaving and tailoring. The school has been a great success. 

Conjeeveram Town.— The head-quarters of the taluk of 
tlie same, name in the Chinglepiit District of Madras, stand- 
ing 45 miles west-south-west of Madras on the branch line 
between Arkonam and Chinglepiit, in 12^^ 50? N. and 70° 42? E. 
It had a population in 1901 of 46,164 persons, namely, 44,684 
Hindus, Musalmans, 49 Christians and 118 Jains. The 

real name of the town is Kanchi or KancliTpuram and the 
English form is merely a corriiption of this. It is one of the 
most ancient towns in this ancient Province and in the early 
centuries of the Christian era was the capital of the great dy- 
nasty of the Pallavas. Early in the 7th century Hiuen Tsiang, 
the Ohinese pilgrim, visited it and he says the city was six 
miles in calm umferance and the people in it superior in bravery 
and piety, w^ell as in their love of justice and veneration for 
learning, to many others whom he met with in his travels, 
rlains were very numerous in his day and Buddhists and 
Bralimnns of about eipial influeuce. The town passed to the 
OHOIjAS in til 8 eleventh century. Conjeeveram became the 
capital of 4h)ndamandalain, and contiiinetl in the hands of 
the Cdiolas' until they were overthrown by the Musalmans of 
the north in 1310. When the Vijaymnagar kings came into 
power they speedily annexed the town. It was taken from 
them by the Musalmans in 1646; the Marathas succeeded in 
1677; tliey wore ousted by Aurangzeb^s troops shortly after; 
and it remained in tJio possession of the Musalmans till 1752, 
wh(3ii Clive took it from them in the wars with the French. 
In 1757, the French, beaten off in an attack upon its great 
temple, stq tire, to the town. In 1758 the British garrison was 
temporarily withdrawn on account of tlie expected advance 
of the French upon Madras, but was soon sent back with 
i*eiiiforcements, and daring the siege of the capital and the 
sul)se(|ue.ut wa3*s the pdace played an important part. 
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Conjeevera;!!! is now accounted by Hindus as one of tlie Ciungle- 
lioliest places in tke soutli^ and it is indeed placed among tlie 
seweii sacred cities oi India. It is crowded v^dtli temples and t)iHTiiicT, 
sliriiies. Two of tliescg the Vaikuntlia Perianal temple to 
\dslmii and tlie Saiva temple of Kailasanatliar, appear from 
inscriptions to liaye lieen Ijuilt by the Pallava kings. Two 
others w^ere built about 1509 by Krishna J3eva, the greatest 
of the Yija}'anagar rulers^ and many of its smaller shrines 
and rest-houses are due to the piety of members of the same 
dynasty. The great temple has some tall towers^ a luili of pOOO 
columns^ several large and fine porches and great tanks with 
flights of stone steps. But these are all thrown togetlier as if 
]>y accident and form no consistent plan. Pergussou says that 
in it no two gopuras (towers) are opposite one another;, no 
two walls parallel^ and there is hardly a right angle in the place. 

Ail this creates a pictures(|ueness of cifect seldom sur}>assed in 
these temples,, but deprives it of tliat dignity w'e miglit expect 
from such parts if properly ari-anged.” TJie Varadarajaswami 
Vaislmava temple is notorious for the endless bittm* disimtes 
which occur between the Tengalai and Vadagalai suh-sects of 
the Hindus who arc counocted with its worshi}>. Tbese- have 
been going on for a century or moi’e and the litigation regarding 
them has proceeded as far as the Privy Council . Ijecisioiis 
liave been passed,, but the iiiterprctatiou to ];c placed upon 
these still gives occasion for disputes and threatenetl brcaclies 
of the peace which are apparently interminable. 

Conjeeveraiii was constituted a municipality in 186G. Tlu3 
averag'e receipts and charges in the ten years ending witli 
lUCf2-0d were B.s. and Es, 77,,000 respectively. In 

190o-04 the income,, most of which was derived from the taxes 
on houses and land and the waiter-rate, \vas Es. 59,000 and tlie 
expenditure Ks. 54,000. A. scheme for the supply of good 
drinking-water was begun in 1895-90 and completed in 1S97-98 
at 0 ; total cost of Es, 2,50,000. The water is detained fr<im tln^ 
subterrancaii springs of the Vegavati river, in tke bed of 
wdiieh an iuhitration gallery 000 fset long, 12 feet deep and 
8 feet Ijroad has been constructed. The water Hows into a 
re&ervoir constnicted at the end of the gallery and tlxence passes 
into a w’-eli through a steel pipe. Prom this well it is pumped 
into the town by two steam engines which are -worked by turns. 

They are capable of supplying 840,000 rgalions of . waiter daily, 
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Cin^GLE- l)ut tlie actual coiisuiiiptioii is only about lialf ol: this qiiautit}’* 
Tjie annual cost of tlie establishment maintained is Es. 2,600. 

District. . Qqqum \KmKim) . — A river formed by the junction of the 
surplus waters of a tank in the village of Kuvam in the 
Gonjeev€n*am taluk of tlie Cbingieput District of Madras and 
the old Baiigarii cliamiel. It irrigates Ivada/mbiittiir, Tin- 
naiifir and other villages and from a dam thrown across 
it at Korattur sends down a supply to the Chembram- 
bakkam tank through the new Bangaru channel. It then 
irrigates Vayaiiallm*;, Ajuuiambakkam and other villages of the 
Saidapet taluk and finally flows through the town of Madras 
iiit(> the Bay of Bengal near Fort St. George. In the latter 
part of its course the stream (except in tlie rains) is insuffi- 
cient fco keep an open channel and a sand-l)ar forms across 
tlie inoutli and converts the river into a brackish lagoon. At 
present some of the sewuige of M’adras passes into this and 
tlifj stream lia.j thus obtained an unsavoury reputation. The 
new drainsige sclieme for the City will, ho\vever; remove the 
sewage to a fai'm to tlie north and effect^ it is Iioped, a great 
improveinont iu tlie present condition of the lower reaches of 
.. . the river. 

Covelong (/foru/a;?i).~yi]]age in the Ohijigleput taluk of 
the Chinglepiit District, Madras^ situated on the east coast 
aljuiit 20 miles south of Madras m l 2® 47' N. and 15' E. 
kopiilatiuii 1,921 (1901). It wuis originally a Dutch settle- 
ment and the Imperial East India Company of Ostend seems 
to have had a trading-station there and to have built a fort. 

are now no traces of either. The ruins at present in 
existence belong to the fort called Saadat Bandar, built by 
Anwar-ud-diii Khan, Nawab of the Carnatic from 1744 to 1749. 
hi 1750 this was seized by stratagem the French. A 
fiarty <.)f soldiers witli arms concealed under their chjthos and 
simulating extreme sickness were admitted into the foit liy 
the kindly natives, who believed their tale that they were 
the scurvy-smitten erew^ of the ship which had just anchored 
oil the coast, unable to proceed. During* the night they rose 
and ovor[u»wered the garrison. In 1752 Clive invested the 
]flaee and the IVench surrendered without firing a shot. The 
furtilications were then blown up. Covelong contains a Catholic 
cdiurch, an alms-house, and an orphanage founded and sup- 
ported by a grant from the De Monte family^ formerly rich. 
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mercliaiits'.of Madras. At' tlie present daj the place depends 
almest ^eiitirely on tlie manufacture of 'Salt. ■ The'pans lie to the 
west'.'of the. viliagCj and are of large extent. 

":Elinore. — Village in .Ponneri taluk; Clungie put Distriot, 
Madras; situated on the shore of the Bay of Bengal and on the 
Madras Railway; in 13° 131 N. and 80° 19^ E. Population 3;11)2 
(1901). Its proper name is Kattivakkam. It w^as once a 
favourite resort for Europeans from Madras and contains 
several biiiigaiows; built on the strip of land between the sea 
and the backwater; in which they used to stay; but it has 
now ceased to have any attractions owing to tlie prevalence 
ill recent years of virulent malarial fever. Eiinore is now only 
a fishing village and a centre of salt manufacture. The sand 
dunes along the coast at this point; which cover an area of 
about 20;000 acres, have been almost all taken up b}^ private 
persons and converted into casuarina plantations. This tree 
yields rapid returns; attaining, in favourable localities; its full 
growth in about 15 years; aud as there is a large and increas- 
ing demand for firewood in Madras, the enterprise lias attained 
such proportions as to change materially the physical aspect of 
long stretches of the coast in this iieighboiirhood. 

Karunguli. — A, village in the Madurantakam taluk of the 
Chingleput Bistrict, 'Madras, situated on the South Indian 
Railway and on the southern trunk road, 48 miles from Madras, 
in 12' 32' N. and 70° f>-P E. Population 4,065 (1901). It was 
the head-quarters of the IXistrict from 1795 to 1825 and 
subsequently continued for some years to be the head-quarters 
of a taluk. Xarunguli fort was occupied as a strategic point 
during the wars betw’-een the English and the Preoch, being 
regarded as an outpost of CHINO LEPUT, from which it is 
fifteen miles distant to the south-west. These two places, with 
WA'NDIV^ASH and HTTARAMEEUR, ' formed a s<u‘t of 
^quadrilateral on the line of attack between the seats of the two 
Oovernments of Madras and Pondicherry. As early as 1755 it 
was a point of dispute. In 1757 it was evacuated by the 
Mngiisli in the face of advancing Erencli troops. The follow- 
ing year the English -attempted to recover it by surprise but 
were repulsed with loss, a failure which was repeated in 1759. 
But a few months later. Colonel Coote, after a few days’ 
bora bard men t, captured the fort. This was the first decisive 
action in the successful campaign ^ of 1759-60, which led ■ to 
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tlie victoiy ;;atv. Wancliwasli. , -The circtimfereBce of the ,. fort: 
is 1^500 yards and encloses the remains of what were appar- 
ently once huge granaries for the storage of grain; the tribute 
to the Muhammadan gwernment out of the produce of the 
neighbourhood* The Karunguli tank is fed from the overflow 
of the Madurantakam ■ tank; and . usually receives a : ple.ntif iil 
supply of water. A travellers’ bungalow stands in the village; 
a handsome old building in a giwe of flue mango trees. 

Madurailtakam Town.— The head-quarters of the taluk 
of tlie same name in the Ghinglepiit District of the Madras 
Presidency lying 50 miles south-west of Madras on the southern 
trunk road in 12® 3P N. and 79® 58^ E. With its hamlet 
Kadapperi; it contains 6;320 inhabitants (1901); almost all of 
whom are connected with the cultivation of the land irrigated 
from the great tank which takes its name from the village. A 
large number of the iandliolders are Vaishnavite Brahmans. 
This tank is the only noteworthy feature in the place. It 
is formed by damming up a small river called the Kiliyar; 
wliich rises in the hill at Wandiwash; and is one of the most im- 
portaait irrigation works in the District. it owes its existence 
in its present form to Mr. Place; who was Collector at the 
end of the 13th century. He connected and strengthened the 
]>a,nks of two smaller tanks w^hich he found there., and converted 
them into one large tank with a surplus w^eir at the northern 
cud. This weir is one of the flnest works of its kind in the 
country; and is built in the form of a waved line; the height 
from the crest to the bed of the river below being oO feet. 
The southern portion; especially; is a very curious and beauti- 
ful specimen of masonry. Instead of being built in stepS; the 
descent is formed to imitate the curve which the flood water 
takes in a fresh; and huge blocks of granite have been hewm 
into this curve and are bound into their places with lead. An 
Inscription on the pillar at the northern end records that the 
tank was completed by Mi\ Place in 1798; after having been 
twice carried awav; and gives details :as to the cost; etc. As 
originally designed by Mr. Place; the tank was constructed to 
irrigate five villages; besides Madurtotakaiii; through the four 
sluices in its bank; and to supply the tank of Karunguli by 
a chamiel; about one-fourth of a mile in length; mostly cut 
through rock. The surplus weir was subsequently raised 2 ft. 
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S in. and :tMs 'cliaiinel was 'carried two miles' fiirtlier on from Cjhkgff;- 
tlie weir of tlie Karungiili tank as far as Sanur. 

Pallavaram. — Town and cantonment in tlie Saidapet taluk 
of the Cliing’leput District; Madras^, situated on tke South ' 
Indian Bailway^ three miles south of Saint Thomas’ ]\Ioimt^ 
ill 12" 59' K anck B 10' B. Population G/116 (1901). It 
nsed to he called the Presidency Cantonment, native troops 
heing kept there for garrisoning and protecting the Presidency 
town. The temperature of the place is high but it is far from 
being unhealthy, and water is good and abundant. Palla- 
varam is now a place of residence for European pensioners 
and a dep5t for native infantry. It used to contain sovera.1 
tanneries, but the industry has declined in consequence of tlie 
introduction in America of the superior process of chrome 
tanning. ' 

PerambakkaiB.— Village in the Oonjeeveram taluk of the 
Ohinglepiit District of Madras, lying about fourteen miles north- 
west of OONJBBVEEAM town, in 12° 5P N. and 79° 9>5^ E. 
Population 1,117 (1901). Near here occurred the defeat of 
Colonel Baillie^s force by Haidar Ali, one of the most severe 
reverses which ever befell the British arms in south India. 

Sir Hector Miinro, the “^ladras Commander-in-Ohief, had direct- 
ed Balllie, who liad 2,800 men with him, to meet him at 
Conjeeveram. Haidar received intelligence of the plan aud 
set out to intercept the force. Baillie thereupon sent to Sir 
Hector for re-inforcemeuts and a detachment was despatched 
to him which increased liis strength to 8,700 men. Baillie, 
howmver, delayed too long in setting out, and was caught by 
the whole of Haidar’s army in a defile studded by palmyra 
trees. Here his force was subjected to a cross-fire from some 
50 guns, Baillie and most of his officer's were soon wounded 
and eventually the blowing up of two tumbrils of gunpowder 
in the middle of the square in which the troops wei'e formed 
started a panic. The English, however, formed the small 
remnant of their men in a square on a little eminence and 
repulsed thirteen attacks of the enemy during another hour 
and a half. IMllie then surrendered, but Haidar’s men, 
through some' misimderstanding, fired into them none the h^ss 
and killed almost all of those who ,had still survived. In the 
Darya Daiilat, Haidar’s garden-house on tlieqsiand of Beriiiga- 
patam, is a fresco depicting this defeat in quaint native fashion, 
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8/11 explodiiig tuailml beiag given a prominent place in the 
composition. This has been renovated and is in excellent 
preservation, 

Poonamallee, — Town and cantonment situated on the western 
trunk road, 13 miles due west of Madras and five miles iiortli 
of Ht, Thomask Mount, in, 13^ N. and 80° 7^ E., in the 
Saidapet taluk oi; the Chiiigleput District of Madras. It 
eoritains a population of 15,323 persons (1001), and is the 
]iead~(|uarters of a deputy tahsildar and a District litmisiff. The 
place was formerly a convalescent depot for the troops of the 
Madras Command, a purpose for which it was well-suited ])y its 
good drainage and general salubrity. It still contains barracks 
ealcuhited to accomniodate 500 men but is now only n- sanitarium 
for convalescent European troops. Four hundred yards t(^ 
the east of the cantonment, Avhich is about half a mile square, is 
tho old fort o^ l^xaiainallee, now occupied principally by 
warehouses, store-rooms and the hospital. It is a Mulminmadan 
work, 175 yards long and 142 broad, and is surrou luh d by a 
rampart 18 feet high. It was of considerable service in holding 
the country, Ixhli towards Madras and Conjeeveram, daring the 
wars of the Carnatic. 

Plllicat,—d’owii in the Pomieri taluk, Chinglepiit District, 
Madras, standing on the southern extremity of an island which 
sepiirates tlie sea from the PITLICAT LAKE, 25 miles north 
of ^Fadra^, in 13° 2F K and 80° 10^ E. Population. 5,448 (1901). 
Ihilioat was the site of the earliest settlement of the Dutch <.>n 
the mainland of India. In 1609 they built a fort hero oaul 
called it Ctddria., and in 1619 the English obtained from the 
chiefs a permission to share in the pepper trade of *lava. 
Later, it was tho chief Dutch settlement on the Coromandel 
Coast, It was taken hy the Bxdtish in 1781 ; restored in 1785 
to Holland under the treaty of 1784 ; and surrendered ])y them 
in 1795. In 1818 Pulicat was handed over to the Dutch Iw 
the East India Company under the Convention of the Allied 
Powers in 1814 ; in 1825 it was finally ceded to Great Britain by 
the treaty of IMarch 1824. The only relics of Dutch authority 
now left a.ro tim curious and elaborate tombs in tlieir old 
cem(U*ery, which are inaintained at Government expense. Th.e 
town was formerly a cen.tre of trade to Penang and the Straits, 
liut this has now ceased. It was also once a sanitarium much 
frequented l)y residents of Madras, but the prevalence of 
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.malarial fever ptit,. it out of favour. ■ The place, is now compara-' 
lively : deserted and . is iiilurbited ■ chiefly by the Miihammadaii 
trading community of the Labbais., Tlie only trade now ca.rri€)d 
on is iiia.iiaged by these people.' It consists chiefly of the export, 
of. wov-eii clothe dried fish and prawns. The Hindus of the town 
are for the most part very poor and e.arn their livelihood ].)y 
fishing and doing daily lahour. The old Bomaii Catholics clnri'ch 
lieve attracts large crowds from Madras and elsewhere to one of 
its .annual feasts. 

Sadras.— A. village situated in 12® .oT N. and 8C® 10^ E. 
on tlie coast of the taluk and District of Chingleput in tlie 
T^IadruiS Presidency^ about 35 miles south of Madras town and 
connected with it by the BlJCKIlN' GHAM CANAL. Population 
1^564 (1901). It became a trading settlement of the Dutch in 
1647 and was long famous for the fine muslin produced by its 
looms. The Dutch erected^, close to the shorO;, a brick fort of 
considerable extent and pretensions to strength, of which the 
ruins still stand. Thei^e are also the remains of the houses of 
the officials, one of which has long Ijeen in use as a lial ting-place 
for European iravellei's. Tlie old Dutch cemetery wltliin the 
fort, which contains curious and elaborate toinl s, is maintained 
in order by (Tovernmont. A Dutch church, stands oii the espla- 
nade opposite the fort. A few weavers still live in the place but 
the canning wdiicli produced tlio once fatnous fabrics is fur- 
gotteu. 4Tie rest' of the inhabitants are cultivators, and tlie place 
is now only a sleepy little village. 8adras wnis taken by the 
British in 1795, but wms given Ijaok to the Dutch in 1818. It 
finally returned to British hands in 1825 along wuth the rest of 
the Dutch Settlements in India. 

Saidapet Town. — ^Head-quarters of the taluk of the same 
name and of tlie Chingleput District of Madras, lying in 13® 2^ 
N. and 8iP 13^ B., five miles from Port St. George. Population. 
14,254 (1901). The District head-quartei's have been locatt^d 
tliere since 185fb The Collector s office and treasury are in a 
1)iiilding called Home's Gardens, which has of late Loon. much, 
enlarged and improved and also contains the offices of a Deputy 
Collector and the tahsildar and the stationary sub-.magistrate. 
41 he place is practically a suburb of Madras and as the South 
Indian line connects it with the business quarters of that city it. is 
the residence of many officials and others and a growing* town. 
Weaving and dyeing are its chief iadustries. The handsome 
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M-armalong bridge across tlie Adyar river^ built in tbe early 
days of Madras by an Armenian mercliant by name Petrus 
UsWi/ connects-die place 'witli^ THOMAS’ MOUNT. 

Tliis lias an eiidomuent in Governiaent paper tlie interest on 
wliicli is utilized for its repair and for tlie upkeep of the steps 
loading* up Saint Thomas’ Mount. 

Tlic most notable institutions in Saidapet are the Agri- 
cultural College and the Teachers’ College. The latter is 
under the raaimgemeut of a European principab aided by a 
staff of assistants, aud is designed to instruct persons who are 
taking up teaching as a profession in the theory and practice 
of tliat art. xV high school is attached to give the students an 
opportunity of practising and there is also a well-equipped 
gymnasium. 

The Agricultural College originated as a model fa.rin estab- 
lished ill 18b 5 ^luring the Governorship of Sir 'William Denison. 
In tills many important agricultural experiments were made, 
some of wliicli ])rod need encouraging results indicating the 
geiieral directions in which improvements might be effected 
in tlie agriculture of the ■country .V .Attention was given to sub- 
soil drainago, improved tillage, the restoration of oxhausted 
soils, ihc ]>ro]un* utilization of irrigation water, the fertilization 
of arahlc^ soils by the- use of lime, saltpetre, oil-cake, poudrette 
aud other manures available in southern India but little used by 
ilio rv<jt>, the inrroduction of new crops suited to tlie climate 
and a.da])tml for cultivation under an improving agTieiiltural 
] practice, the [U'od action of Jive fences to afford protection from 
cat-tie, slicltcu' from wind, and fuel, the introduction of water- 
lifts, barn machines, carts, ploughs, cultivators, cattle-houses, 
reaping-knives, etc., of improved construction, and the raising of 
tlie character of the live-stock of the country by careful feeding 
and breeding and by acclimatising", new ■ breeds. In'. 1876, a' 
school of agriculture was., opened to extend the practical utility 
of the cxperiisKuits. The institution was later raised to the sta- 
tus of a colhtgo and a handsome building and museum have been 
creeled. x\ chemical laboratory is attached to it and a veteri- 
nary hospital has been-', opened. /The -.College is intended to 
afford iiistruefiou to persons who desire to become acquainted 
with thf^ theoiw and practice of agriculture, and is under the 
charge of a prineipal, a vice-principal and five assistants. Ex- 
perimental work at the farm has now been given up, the crop- 
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ping done Ijeiiig no more tlian is necessary for ■ educational 
purposes/ but other experimental farms have been established 
in more suitable localities. The College itself is shortly to he 
transferred to a more suitable site at Coimbatore. 

. , Saint Tliomas’ Mount, — Town and cantonment in Baida- 
pet taluk^ Chingleput District^ Madras^ situated some eight miles 
south of Madras City in 18° N. and 80° IT B, Population 
L5;,.571 (1901). It is known to the natives as Parangiinalai^/or 
Europeans^ Hill. The Mount after which the place is named is 
composed of greenstone and syenite and is ascended by a fiiglit 
of some 200 masonry steps^ the- work of the Portuguese. On 
its summit, which is 220 feet above seadevel, is a curious old 
Portuguese church dedicated to the Expectation of the Blessed 
Virgin. It was built by the Portuguese in 1547 over the spot 
where was found the celebrated cross which was attrilaited to 
the legendary visit of St. Thomas the Apostle to this part of 
India, The tradition ^ states that after preaching in Malabar 
and other places, St. Thomas came to My lap ore, a suburl) of 
Madras ; that the Brahmans there stirred up a tmniilt against 
him and that on the 21st December 08 a.d. he was stoned by 
the crowd and finally thrust through with a spear near the 
Mount. Lucena gives the following account of the finding of 
the Cross:— ^Clt was met with on digging for the foundations 
of a hermitage amid the ruins which marked the spot of the 
martyrdom of the Apostle St. Thomas. On the face of the 
slab was a cross in relief, with a. bird like a dove over it, with 
its wings expanded as tlie Holy (xhost is usually represented 
when descending on our Ijord at Hi>s baptism, or on our Lady 
at her Annunciation. This cross was erected over the altar a-t 
the chapel which was built on the new sanctuary.^' Dr. Bur- 
nell {Indian Antujuary^ 1874, p. 813) says: "’^This accoiiut is 
no doubt accurate, for the Portuguese on first visiting the 
mount found the Christian Church in ruins, and occupied by a. 
native /a- A7r. The description of the slab is also accurate. It 
does not appear what cause had destro}^ed the Christian com- 
munity here, l)ut it probalhy was owing to the political disturl)- 
anoes attending the war between the Muhammadans of the 


^ DiscuBsions of the credibility of this tradition will bo found in the Indlrm 
Aniiqttary, xxxil, in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for April 1905 
and in India and tlw A^odh Thomas (jSdadras, 1905) by the Bev. A. 
Medlycott* Bishop of Tricomia. 
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Eorf ii and tlie^ S,iBd,u Icin'gdoiE' -of Vijayanagar.^^' ■ Eaferriag tO';aB ; 
Itaiia-ii accoiiiit- (in tlie 17tli century) of the oroiss and the Mount 
iestwal:> ,Dr.„ Bnmell continues':- The, cross isTmilt into the,;,.; 

' wall'hehmd: the 'altar, in a church on the Great Mounts .which - ; 
.is; ,,,serwd ,;l) 3 t.a', iiatiYe. priest^ '.under the , Goa Jiirisdictioii. , An;; 
amiiial festival is held here, w^hich hriixgs a large assemblage of 
native Christians to the spot, and causes an amount of disorder 
xvhicli the European Catholic clergj^ of Madras have in vain 
tried to put clown/^ He considered that the date of the cross 
tablet and its Pehlevi inscription was probably about the 8th 
oentur}’’ a.b. 

On the plain on the eastern side of the Mount lies the mili- 
tarj^ cantonment bearing the same name. The garrison now 
consists of two batteries of Field Artillery and one regiment of 
native infantry, lli.e cantonment is a pretty place and well kept. 
In the centre is an open grassy maldto and round this cluster 
the various bungalows and other buildings, conspicuous among 
which is the handsome mess-house of the Artillery. The church, 
which stands at the soutlierii end of the parade-ground, is one 
of the best edifices of its kind in the Px’oviuce. 

Saint Thomas^ Mount figured in British history long before 
it Wcxs made a cantonment. The ])attle of the Mount, fought 
on the 7th Februaiw 1759, was one of the fiercest struggles of 
the Franco-British wars iu India. It is thus described in the 
Chingleput Mtinual : Colonel Oalliaud had been summoned 

from the south to assist in raising the siege of Madras. He 
took post at the Mount, with his right at a deserted little temple 
at the nortli-east of the present parade-ground, and his left sup- 
ported ]>y a house called OarvalJio^s Garden, where he posted 
foui* pieces of cauuojx. His troops included tlie contingent 
])rought by the Company's partisan Muhammad Yusuf, and con- 
sisted of 2,200 horse, 2,500 foot, and 6 cannon. Of these, 
liuweve]', only 1,500 natives, 80 Europeans and 12 artillerymen 
wc.iv ])ossessed of the slightest discipline. Lally’s forces aggre- 
gated 2, (>00, half of whom were Europeans, and all disciplined. 
He iiad, besides, 8 guns, possessing a great superiority in weight 
of metal. The fight lasted from early morning till 5 P.M., 
n-lxen the enemy, to Colonel Galliaud’s intense relief, retreated. 
The latter had ammunition suflS.cient to have lasted for about a 
couple of minutes more.^^ On the 20th March 1769, Haider Ali, 
who had marched within five miles of Madras, met here Mi\ 
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Dupre, tlie Senior Member of Ooiincil, and bore the inglorious 
treaty of the 2ii€l April was signed. In 1774, at the sugges- 
tion of Col. James, the Mount was established as the head- 
cpiarters of the artillery. The garrison of the Mount formed 
the major part of the force (under Sir Hector Muni’o) that 
ought to have saved Baillie in 1780. Daring its absence, 
only live companies of Sepoys and 4 guns had been left for 
the protection of the Mount, and a temporary earthwork was 
raised to strengthen,, the place against attack. This has long 
been levelled, but a slight depression crossing the plain midway 
between Pallavaraiii and the Mount indicates the position of 
what went by the name of the Maratha Ditch.^'^ 

SembieiH.'-'-Town in the Saidapet taluk of Chingleput Dis- 
trict, Madras, situated in 18®,'/' N, and 80® 16' B. Population 
17,567 (1901). It lies near the Perambur railway station of the 
M^adras Railway and just beyond the limits of tlie Madras 
municipality, and within it are the Peramlmr railwa}^ workshops, 
which employ 4,500 hands daily. It is consequently almost a 
suburl) of Madras and, being a healthy locality with good -water, 
is growing rapidly in population. There is a considerablo 
Eiira-siaii community in the place. It contains ten small paper- 
making establishments which give employment to a, bout a 
dozen hands a.pieee. 

, SeYen Pagodas. — ^"Village of 1,229 .mhabita..nts (1901) in the 
Chingleput taluk and District, Madras' .Presidency, ' situated 85 
miles south of Madras on the Buckingham Canal, betwmeii it 
and the sea, in 12'’' 87' N. and 80°' 12' E. The vernacular, name 
is variously spelt as Mjxlidhalipiir^ MaMvellipnr , Mmallipur^ 
Md m a I a ip uY, Mama llap u r and Mallapur, The disputations 
rega.rdiiig its form have been freely discussed in Major M, 
W. Carr’s book regarding it and Mr. Crole’s Manual of the 
■■■District.'..' ■ ■ 

The village itself is insignificant but near it are some of the 
most interesting and, to archaeologists, the most impurtant 
architectural remains in southern India. These antiquities 
.may be divided into tliree groups,; the five so-called raths 
(monolithic teD}])l 0 s) to the south of the village, belonging 
perhaps to the latest Buddhist period ; the cave temples, mono- 
lithic figures, carvings, and sculptures, west of the village, 
perhoips of the 6th or 7th century A.B,, which contain some 
marvellous reliefs, ranking with .those of -Ellora and Blephanta ; 
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Ohingle- more modem, temples of Vislinu and. Siva, the latter being 
ruT ' washed, by the sea: To these .last two, with five other pagodas, 
Distkict. ‘bixried, (according to tradition) by the sea, the place owes its 
■ English name. Who were the authors of ' the older of these 
constructions is a question on which there is a considerable 
literatiire/ but which cannot be considered to be definitely set 
, ' at rest. .Mr.. Sewell, after examining- the question ,in its different 
... aspects,- ■■.concludes by observing that exactly at the period, 
when, according to the style of architecture, as judged by 
the best authorities, we find a northern race temporarily resid- 
ing at or near this place, sculpturing these wonderful relics and 
suddenly departing, leaving them unfinished, inscriptions give 
us the Ohalukyas from the north conquering the Pallava 
dynasty of Kanchi, temporarily residing there and then driven 
out of the country, after a struggle, permanently and for ever. 
Everything, therefore, would seem to point to the Chalukyas 
of Kalyanapura as being the sculptors of the Seven Pagodas* 
Mr. Orole describes the antiquities as follows : — 

*' The best, and by far the most important, of its class is the 
pastoral group in the Krishna mantapmUj as it is called. The 
fact is, that it I'epresents Indra,^ the god of the sky, supporting 
the clouds with his left hand, to protect the cattle of Bala froni 
the fury of the Maruts or tempest demons. Near him, the 
cattle are being tended and milked. To the right, a young bull 
is seen, with head slightly turned and fore-foot extended, as 
if suddenly KstartlecI This -.is. one of- the most spirited and 
1 if elike pieces of sculpture to be seen anywhere, 

^ A, little to the north of this is the great bas-relief which 
goes by the name of ^‘Arjuna^s Penance.^^ It covers a juass of 
rock bO feet in length and 43 feet in height, and is described by 
Fergusson as the most remarkable thing of its class in India.'^^ 
Now,^’ says he^ ^^ that it is known to be wholly devoted to 
serpent-worship, it acquires an interest it had not before, and 
opens a new chapter in Indian mythology. There seems 
nothing to enable us to -fix its age, with absolute certainty; it can 
hardly, however, be doubted that it is anterior to the 10th 
century, and may be a conple of centuries earlier.'*’ 

Near the 'stone choultry’ by the side of the road, and a little 
to the north of the rock last described, stands .a well-executed 
group lately exhumed, representmg a couple of monkeys catch- 
More correctly Erislma supporting a hill ; see GIBI EAJ* 
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iiig. fleas ^011 eacli other after the manner of. their Idnd^ while 
a young one is extracting nourishment from the female. D,ptiic.. 

^Near this pointy a spectator^ looking southwards^ may see^ ' ' 
formed hy the ridges on which the caves are cut, the recumbent 
■figure of a man with his hands in the attitude of prayer or 
ineditation. This figure mea.sures at least 1,500 feet long, tlie 
partly natural resemblance having been assisted by the rolling • 
away of rocks ' ^and l:)Oiilders. On the spot, this is called the 
Giant Eajsl, Bali,’^ liiit it, is no doubt the work of Jains. 

■^ The whole of this ridge is pitted with caves 'and temples. 

' There are 14 or 15 Eishi caves in it, and much carving and 
figuring of a later period. These are distinguished ])y the 
marked transition from the representations of scenes of peata^ 
to scenes of battle, treading down of opposition and destruc- 
tion, the too truthful emblems of the dark cento ries of reli- 
gious strife which preceded and followed the final expulsion 
of the Buddhists. Their age is not more tlian 600 or 700, years; 
and the ^art is poor, and shows 'as great a- decadence in 
matter as in religion. The representations are too often gross 
and disgusting, and the carving stiff and unnatural— -entirely 
w'anting in ease and grace and truth to nature. 

Behind this ridge, and near the canal, are two inore of the 
monolithic ratlis^ and one similar in form, ])ut hiiilt of largo 
, blocks ; of ' stone. 

^ The last period is represented l)y tb.e Sliore 1k‘m]>]e, the 
Varaliaswami Temple in the village, and by some of the remains 
in a hamlet called Salewankuppen, 2 miles to tlie northward, 

111 the two former there is little distinguishable in construction 
and general plan from similar buildings to lie found everywhere 
in the south. 

^ Looking at the place as a whole, its architecture, its sculp- 
tures, and its inscriptions, we would ■seem to/ possess 'heio. a/ '■' 
complete religious history of the south carved iu the imperish- 
able rock; and, mdth. all deference to ■^the high, authority;, 

Mr. Fergiissoii (who, however, seems to have confined his 
study almost entirely to the monoliths), it is difficult to believe 
that the remains enumerated do not form a chapter in the story 
anterior to his earliest one, which he dates about the 0th cen- 
tury A.ix It would seem to be much more in accordance with 
the evidence to accept these remains as the .records left 1}j the 
Buddhist faith, and to assign to them 'an age nearly coeval with 
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tlie zenitli of Budclliist- arcMtectiire and sculpture^ or a period 
commencing a couple of centuries or so before the Cliristian 
era.’ 

Mr. Pergiissoii discusses their arcMtectural aspects as 
follows';— 

^ The oldest and most interesting group of monuments are 
tlie so-called five or monolithic temples^ standing* on the 

sea-sliore. One of these, that with the apsidal termination, 
stands a little detached from the rest. The other four stand in 
a line north and south, and look as if thej^' had been carved out 
of a single stone or rook, which originally, if that were so, must 
have 1)0011 between S5 feet and 40 feet high at its southern end, 
siulcing to half that height at its northern extremity, and its 
width diminishing in a like proportion. 

^ Idio first on the north is a mere paiisala or cell, 11 feet 
square externally, and 16 feet high. It is the only one, too, 
that seems finished or nearly so, but it has no throne or image 
internally, from which we might guess its destinatioii. 

The next is a small copy of the last to the southward, and 
measures 11 feet by 16 feet in plan, and 20 feet in. height. 
The third is \mry remarkahle ; it is an ohlong* building with a 
curyilinear-shaped roof with a straight ridge. Its dimensions 
an) 42 feet ioug, 25 feet ’wide, and 25 feet high. Bxternally 
it seems to liaye lieeii completely oaryecl, but internally only 
pa.rtially excavated, the works l)eing apparently stopped by an 
U(*eident. It is cracked completely througli, so that daylight 
can ])e seen, through it, and several masses of tlie rock have 

fallen to the ground. This ha.s been ascribed to an earthquake 

and other causes. My impression is that the explanation is not 
far to s(.u^k, ]:)nt arose from nnskilfulness on the part of workmen 
employed in a first attempt. Having completed the exterior, 
they set to work to; excavate the interior, so as to make it 

resem!)le a structural building of the same class, leaving 

only such pillars and supports as were sufficient to support a 
wooden roof of the ordinary constraction. In this instance, it 
was ih mass of solid granite which, had the excavation been 
completed, would Gertamiy have crushed the lower story to 
powxler. As it: was, the builders seem to have taken the hint 
of the crack, and stopped the farther progress of the works. 

' The last, Iiowever, is the most interesting of the series. Its 
dimensions are 27 feet by 25 feet in plan, 34 feet in height. 
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Its upper part is entirely finished with its scxilpturesj the lower Ghingle. 
merely Hocked out. It may be that;, frightened by the crack 
ill tlie last-named raEi, or from some other cause;, they desisted,, 
and it still remains in an unfinished state. 

The materials for fixing* the age of this rath are, first, the 
palseographic form of the characters used in the numerous 
inscriptions with which it is covered. Comparing these with ■ 
Priiisep’s alphabets, allowing for difference of locality, they seem 
certainly to be anterior to the 7th century. The language, 
too, is Sanskrit, while all the Chola inscriptions of the lOtli and 
subsequent centuries are in Tamil, and in very much more 
modern characters. Another proof of antiquity is the character 
of the sculpture. We have on this rath most of the Hindu 
Pantheon, such as Brahma, and Vishnu; Siva, too, appears in 
most of his characters, Init all in forms more subdued than to be 
found elsewliere. The one extravagance is that the gods have 
generally, four arms— never, more — to distinguish them from 
.mortals ; but • none of, the combinafcions or extravagances we find 
ill the oaves here, as at Ellora or Blephanta. It is the soberest 
an,.d most. , reasonable version^ of,- the Hindu Bmtheon ,yet 
„discovered, and consequently one of the most interesting, as well, ' ' 
probably, as. the, earliest. 

‘’'None of the iiiscjnptions on the have dates; but froiii 
the inention of the Pa, Havas in connection with this place, I see 
no reason for doubting the inference drawm by Sir Walter 
Elliot from their inscriptions that the excavations could not 
■ well have been made later than the 6th century;” Add to all 
.this, that these raths are certainly very like Buddhist buildings, 

.■ ' ..and it ^-seoms .hardly to admit of^ doubt ■ that . we have he're , 
petrifaotionB .of the last forms of Buddhist architecture, and the 
,' first' : forms , of that, of the Dravidian, 

' ^ The ..want of interiors in' these, makes, it sometimes 

difficult to make this as clear as it might be. We .cuinnot, ,for ' . 
instance, tell whether the apsidal rath wras meant to .reproduce '. 
a Chaitya hall, or irihdra. From its being in several storeys, 

T Would infer the latter; but the whole is, '..so conventionalized 
ly transplantation to the south, and by the , different uses to 
which they are applied for the purposes of a different religion, 
that must not stretch analogies too far. 

^ There is one other rath, at some distance from the others, 
nailed Arjima's Bath,” which, strange to say, is finished, or 
0 
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nearly so, and gn^es a fair idea of the form their oblong temples 
took ' before structural buikliiigs of the class. 

This temple, tliongh entered in the side, was never intended to 
be pierced through, but always to contain a cell, ihe large 
oblon» rath, on the contrary, was intended to be open all 
round; and whether, consequently, we should consider it as 
a choultry or a gopura is not quite clear. One thing, at all 
events, seems certain— and it is what interests us inost^here— 
that the square raths are copies of Buddhist viMrds, and 
are the originals from which all the vimdnas in Southern India 
■were copied, and continued to be copied nearly unchanged to 

a very late period On the other hand, the oblong raths 

were halls or porticoes with the Buddhists, and became the 
gopural an gateways which are frequently, indeed generally, 
more important parts of Dravidian temples than the vivimas 
themselves. Th0}b too, like the vimdnas, retain their original 
features very little changed to the present day. 

f The other antiquities at Mahabalipur, though very interest- 
ing ill themselves, are not nearly so important as the raths pst 
described. The caves are generally small, and fail architec* 
tmullv,^ from the feebleness and tenuity of their supports. 
The southern cave-diggers had evidently not been grounded 
in the art like their northern compeers, the Buddhists. The 
lone, experience of the latter in the art taught them that 
pondeimus masses w'ere not only necessary to support them 
roofs, but for architectural effect; and neither they, nor the 
Hindus who succeeded them in the north, ever hesitated to 
use pillars of two or three diameters in height, or to crowd 
them together to any required extent. In the south, on the 
contrary, the cave-diggers tried to copy literally the structural 
pillar used to support wooden roofs. Hence, I believe, the 
accident to the long rath; mi hence certainly the poor and 
modem look of all the southern oaves, which has hitherto 
proved such a stumbling-block to all who have tried to guess 
their age. Their sculpture is better, and some of their best 
desio-ns rank with tbose of Ellora and Elephanta, with which 
they w(!re, in all probability, contemporary. Now, however, 
that we know that the sculptures in Cave No. 3 at Badami 
were executed in the Gth century (579 A.D.), we are enabled 
to approximate to the date of those in the Mahabalipur caves 
with very tolerable certainty. The Badami sculptures are so 
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similar in style witli tlie best examples there^ that they cannot CHraGLE- 
be far distant in date ; and if placed in the following century rcT 
it' will notj, probably^ be far from the truth/’ District. 

A number of coins of all ages have ]:)een found at the 
Seven Pagodasj among others Eoinan, Chinese and lArsian. 

A Eomaii coin,, damaged but believed to be of Theodosius 
, (a.d. 393), formed part of Colonel Macken^he^s collection. Others 
have been found on the sand-hills ■ along the shore south of 
Madras. 

Sriperuili'b'a.dnih — Town in. the Conjeevera,m taluk, Cliiii- 
gleput District, Madra;S, situated in 12*^ 59' N. and 79° 57' E, 
on the western trunk road 25 miles west-south -west of Madras. 
Population 5,481 (1901), It is important as the birth-place, 
about 1016 A.D., of Sri Eamanujachtirya, the great religious 
reformer of the Vaishnava sect. A shrine to him in the town 
attracts an immense number of pilgrims from the whole of India. 

It is executed in the beautiful style of the early Vijayanagar 
architecture ^md the sculpture in it is excellent. Eamanuja, 
who was a Brahman by birtli, was noted even as a l)oy for his 
studious habits and meditative reserve. When a youtli, he 
went to Conjeeveram to study under Yadava Prakiisa, the great 
teacher, of the Advaita system of thought, which was adopted 
mostly by the, devotees of Siva. But 'he grew to differ from 
' his master and attachin.g himself to the then rising Vais]n,uiv,it 0 
cre.ed wi’ote commentaries embodying the principles of what is 
known as the Visishta-Ad,vaita philosophy, .. or qualified non- 
diiaiism. ,ln contradistmctioii to the' professors of the Advaita 
, doctrine he held that the divine soul and the htimaii soul are 
'mot absolutely S3ne, but are. closely .connected. According to 
him, everlasting happiness was not. to be obtained by knowledge 
a.lone, however profound ; a devout... observauce of public and 
private worship was likewise essential ../ His 'culture and per- 
sonal charm drew around Mm a host .of -disciples . and in his . 
lifetime he founded no less- than 700 colleges and sought to 
secure the permanence of his system by ■establishing 89 heredi- 
tary priestships. Several of these ,, still exist. . /..Yfhile returning 
to Sriraiigam froiii a tour he was. co,iif routed by,,, .an edict of the 
Chola king requiring the sigiiatiire ■ of all' B.rahmans in his 
dominions to a profession of the Saivite^■ religion. Eamanuja 
resisted and fled and found an asylum with Vittala Deva, the 
Jain king of Mysore,* whom he converted. After 12 years in 
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Mysore, tlie deatli of tlie Oliola king enaWecl Eamamija to 
return to Srirangam, where lie died about 1182. 

Tirukkalikklinrani (otherwise called PaksMtirtham) . A 
town in. the Chiiiglepiit taluk and District (Madras) standi. iig 
on the road from Oliinglepiit to Sadras, about half way betw'eeii 
the sea coast and the former tomi, in 12^^ 86' N. and 80° 3' E. 
Population 5,728 (1901). Near it is a ridge terminating in a 
peaked hill some 500 feet aboTe the sea-level, on which stands a 
temple dedicated to Siva. This is an important place of pilgrimage. 
The name Tirukkalikkunram means hill of the sacred kites 
and was doubtless originally given to this ridge and its shrine, 
whence it was afterwards applied to the village below them . 
Every day two birds of the kite species come to the mountain 
and are fed by a pandaram or priest. They are declared to 
liave originally come from Benares. A plunge in the tank called 
the Pakshitirtham, or bathing place of the birds, in the village 
is believed to cure all kinds of diseases, including even leprosy. 
The town is at present entirely inhabited by persons connected 
with the temple or by shop-keepers wdio cater for the wants of 
the pilgrims who flock to it from all parts all the year round, 
and particularly during the various festivals. Charitable gen- 
tlemen have constructed rest-houses in it for the benefit of 
these devotees. ' . ■ 

Tirtivalliir Town, — The head-quarters of the taluk of the 
same name in the Chinglepiit District of Madras, situated in 13° 
8' N. and 79° 55' E. PopuiatiGn- 9,092 '.(1901). ^The station on 
..the Madras Eailwny of the same name .is three miles from the 
town. The iiiiportance. of the place is due .to its being the 
head-quarters of the Ahobilam math^ or religious house, the 
head of which is the high priest' of the Vadagalai section 
of \^aishnava Hindus. The . town contains four temples, one 
. dedicated to Siva and the other three to Vivshnu. The Siva 
. temple is enclosed in a court 940 fe.et by 701 feet in the outer 
wnlLs of which are five goxmras or. towers of the usual Dravi- 
diaii pattern. It- is. evidently .much older than, the other build-, 
iiigs' iii .this court, which .include the usual many-piliared. . hall . 
. (unfinished) and 'Several large porches. .As a work of architec- 
ture it possesses the faults- common to many Dravidiaii tem.ples* 
lergussoii says' that.. the gateways,; irregularly space'.d..' . In. ■ a 
. great blank wall lose h.alf their fiignity .froin 'M 
... .and., the '.bathos of their .decreasing in -me' .and. .elaboration .' r 
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they approach the sanctuary is a mistake which notliin^g can Ohingle- 
redeem/'^ The place where the temple is sitnaded is declared 
hy local tradition to have been a forest called Viksharaiiya. 

In this the five Paiidavas once experienced great want of v/ater 
and almost despairing of finding any^ they al iast came to the 
spot where the shrine is now situated and here they saw an 
emblem of Siva. They prayed to the god and Ijy liis favour a 
small spring welled up in front of the emhiem^ from which 
the Paiidavas quenched their thirst. The Vishnu temple^ dedi- 
cated to Sri Viraraghavaswamb- attracts ■ large crowds on the 
iiew-moon days. On these occasions a plunge in, the waters of 
the holy tank there is supposed to wipe away all sin. Thousands 
of pounds of molasses are poured by the pilgrims into this tank 
ill fnlfiimeiit of their vows. The temple ds under the iiianage- 
iiieiit of the Aliobiiaiii math, 

TixtlVOttiyiir.”-- Town in the' Saidapet taluk of tlie Cliin- 
glepiit District of Madras^, situated six miles north of Fort St, 

George in 13° lOh^N. and 80° 18hB. Its population was 15^)10 
at the census of 1901 but this figure- was greatly enhanced 
by the fact that a festival was proceeding there at the time of 
the enumeration. The place is not normally so populous. In it 
'.is an ancient Siva temple containing inscriptions ' insi.de and 
' .Outside its , shrine in Grantha, characters. It ,■ attracts large 
crowds of people from Madras -and v>ther -places every Friday 
and. during the Brahmo-tsavam -feast in- the , month of Masi 
(.Pebruaiy). . The place has a bad name for malaria. 

-.-UttaramOTOr.’ — Town in the Madurantakam takik^ Chin-,, 
gleput District j M’adras^, situated in -1-2° 37^' N. and 79° -46 -E, 
Population 10/132 '(1901),.,. It , is an ■agglomeration of several 
.villages. . .Tradition says that .there -was -formerly ar very ancient 
towiidm this site and remains of: the foundations of the buildings 
of this are .'occasionally exhumed', to'' this day, - It is. the head- 
(piarters of a deputy t ah sildar and contains- a. I;)ig, tank fed fimii 
the Oheyyar. .: The weekly market/-controlled by the local board, 
is an impo.rtant affair. 

Wilaji’bM* (Walajahbad).— Town- sitii^^^^^ in 12' 47' N. . 
and 79° 50' E., in the Conjeeveram. laluk of the Chinglepiit 
District, Madras, on the left bank- of the ' PAliAR and on 
' the branch line betwu3eii- OhmgIep'Ut.-;.and ^.-Gonjeeveraiin xilso 
called Daiidei Sivaram. Its inhabitants- number 4,172 (1901)* 

The place is called after Mnhammad Alif-Nawab.of AEOOT, who 
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took the title Walajali in 1776. It became a military cantonment 
about 1786j and for many years afterwards aKuropean regiment^ 
a regiment of native cavalry, and two or tliree regiments of 
native infantiy were stationed there. The lines were placed 
along tlie sides of a gravelly plateau whicli rises abruptly about 
500 yards from the bank of the river, and the native town lay 
in the low ground between the two. The centre of the plateau 
supplied a spacious parade ground, while the undulating plain 
behind, stretching away northwards towards Tenneri, afforded 
ample room for more extended manoeuvres. On this plain a 
race-course was laid out, and the ruins of the grand stand still 
survive. Two of the of&cers^ houses, a few gate-posts, and the 
cemetery are all the vestiges that now remain of a once bustling 
cantonment. The place was found to be very unhealthy, and 
the mortality among the troops became so great that the town 
was called the grave of Europeans. The cantonment was 
therefore abandoned, but continued up to 1859 or 1860 to be the 
head-quarters of a native veteran battalion, the drummer-boy 
establishment, and details of native sick. 

The unhealthy reputation of the place is still maintained. 
Outbreaks of cholera are frequent. The houses are tumble-down 
and squalid. The local boards have made vigorous efforts to 
improve matters by uprooting the dense growth of prickly-pear 
round the town and raising and draining the streets. 

Owing to its position, Walajabad has.long been an emporium 
for the trade of the surrounding country. Labbai merchants 
monopolize most of this. Weaving is also carried on, but not 
with such success as formerly, when Walajabad chintz was a 
commodity much in request. Oil, grain, and other agricultural 
products are now the staple articles of commerce. The Free 
Church of Scotland maintains two flourishing schools and a 
hospital in the town.. 
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Arcotj MoFth, District. — An. inland District on ilie eastern side 
of Madras, witb. an area of 7,383 square miles, lying between 12"^ 20^ 
and "13° 55^ K. and 78° 14^ and 79° 59^ E. It gets its name from tbe 
fact tliat it originally comprised only that portion of tlie former 
Miisaliiiaii stlhah of Arcot wbieb lies iiortb of the PALAR river, 
The part to the south was subsequently added from the southern 
division of the suhaJu Arcot is supposed to be a corruption of the 
Tamil AniAmdu forests), tradition stating that the eountry was 
once occupied by this niirriber of forests in wiiicii dwelt an equal 
number of rishis. 

On the north, the District is separated from Cndclapah by a 
portion of the Eastern Ghats which is locally known as the Tirupati 
hills from the town of that name which lies at their foot. The range 
is broken by a long valley running northwards into the Cuddapah 
District. Advantage has been taken of this gap by the north-west 
line of the Madras Railw’’ay, which passes up it through the 6hat.s 
on its way to Bombay. On the west the District runs mp to the 
Mysore plateau. In the so nth --west, separated from 'the Eastern 
Ghats by the fertile valley of AMBUR, is the detached group of the 
JAVADI HI'LLS', well-wooded and containing much game, wliich 
divides the District from Salem, and part of South Arcot. Along 
the southern and eastern borders, adjoining South Arcot and Chin- 
g-leput, the country is flat and uninteresting. In the north-east, the 
Nagari hills are conspicuous and picturesque with high precipitous 
cliffs, the most important peak,, being .Nagari Rose (2,824 ft.) in 
Karvetnagar ssamlndiri overlooking the north-west line of the 
Madras Railway. This hill is visible from the sea' in fine weather 
' and, is a recognised landmark. Prom all the ranges numerous small 
.boulder-covered spurs branch o,ff towards the centre ' of the District,, 
and combine to render it one of the most varied and charming areas 
in the Presidency. 

None, of the hills is particularly lofty,, the general elevation 
of the Eastern Ghats and the Javadis being about 2,500' and 3', 000 
feet respectively. The highest peak is Avalapalle- Drug (3,829 feet),, 
jn Piiiiganiiru zamindari. Kariiaticgarh (3,124 ,feet) in Po'lur ■ 
taluk and Kailasagarh (2,743 feet), in Vellore, ''both on the,J,avadis, 
ai'e other peaks of importance. Bach lias a small bungalow on its , 
summit and forms a pleasant retreat in the 'hot- w'cather. Except " 
the Javadis, the hills are generally uninhabited. ■ , 

The chief rivers of the District are the PAL AR and its tributaries 
the Chey^^ar and POINI. Except for a few days in the year, the 
beds of these are dry, sandy wastes. ■ The-;:. Cheyy Sr rises in the 
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Javadis. It first flows soutliwards into tke Sontb, Arcot District 
tben bending to tbe east and north-east, enters the southern talnhs 
of I:Iorth Aroot, flows eastward across them and finally falls into 
the Palar near Walajabad in Chinglepnt District. There are 
nnineroas other smaller rivers and streams but none of them is 
worthy of special note. 

The flora of the District presents no points of particular interest. 
The growth on the hills is of the drier decidnons type usual to the 
lower spurs of the Eastern G-hats and in the low country are the 
ordinary Ooromandel plants. The chief trees are referred to under 
Forests below. 

Geologically the greater part of the District consists of archsean 
rocks, among which there are probably a few representatives of the 
older micaceous, hornblendic and talcose gneisses and of the younger 
thin-bedded quartz-magnetite schists. But, for the most part, the 
archffians are represented by the more uniform plutooic gneissose 
granite of the Baramahal type. This rock builds the edges and 
rugged scarps of the Mysore plateau, as well as many detached 
spurs, droogs and tors. They are all cut through by granite veins, 
quartz veins, and basic trap dykes, the last in great profusion. 

On the north-east and east the Parana group of ancient un- 
metamorphosed sedimentaries is represented by the high scarped 
Nagari group of hills and the southern end of the Velikoiida and 
Tirupati hills, w^hich display grey and buff-coloured Nagari quart- 
zites and conglomerates of the second lowest member of the Cudda- 
pali series, in detached outliers from the great Ouddapah-Kurnool 
mass. 

Upper Gondwanas (Rajmahals) are found in three adjacent 
areas on the eastern edge of the District. They consist of reddish 
sandstones and conglomerates and clays and shales with .loose 
conglomerates containing imperfect plant remains. They are many 
hundx’ed' feet' thick and dip at moderate angles to the east, disap- 
pearing under the laterite and alluvium at the eastern edge' of .the 
District. 

The larger game includes the bison gaurus), which is 

■found in small numbers on the Javadis, and an occasional tiger. 
Leopards are common 'throughout the rocky hills. ;The black bear, 
hyiBa'as, sambhar, sported deer, jungle sheep or . barking deer, biack 
buck. and wild pig are also 'found in different parts of the District. 
Small game of the usual kinds is plentiful and peafowl and jungle- 
fowl occur in the forests.' ■. 

T.he climate, is on .the whole healthy, being' very .dry. The 
Javadis, however, are very feverish at certain periods of the year. 
The low. country is hot,, but never ' unbearably so, while the elevated 
plateau on. the west shares the cooler temperatures of the adjoining 
Mysore plateau.,' Temperature is- not: officially recorded at any station. 


EISTOBY. 


The average rainfall of the whole District, for 30 years endmg North 
with 1899, is 37 inches. But owing to the many ranges and hills, 
which sometirQ.es collect and sometimes divert the rain-hearing clouds, ' 
it varies greatly in different parts. The driest tract is that above Eainfall. 
the Ghats, where the fall is only 31 inches. In the neigh boiiring 
Chandragiri takik it is 33 inches. In the centre of the District, 
however, the fall increases to 39 and on the east to 40 inches. Speak- 
ing generally, the south-west monsoon is more copious than the north- 
east on the plateau and in the centre of the District, and the north- 
east than the sonth-'west in the east, where the country is nearer 
to the B?iy of Bengal and less shut out from cniTeiits driving inland. 

Cyclonic storms are not uncommon and usually occur in May 
or October at the change of the monsoon. They do not ordinarily 
cause much damage. The most destructive occurred on May 2iid, 

1872, when Yellore chiefly suffered. Extensive floods took place in 
November 1903 when, owing to the breaching of some large tanks 
ill Mysore within its upper catchment basin, the Palfir overflowed 
its banks and did a great deal of damage. Ambur sufi’ered severely, 
as did also several villages on either bank of the river both i,n Vellore 
and Gudiyattaiii taluks. The anient (irrigation dam) across it 
near AE.COT was very badly breached, and 4| lakhs have been spent 
in i^epairing it. 

Historically,, from the earliest times of ' which anything is' .Histo'ry 
known down to the close of the ninth century A. I)., the District 
formed part of the territory of the Pallavas, whose capital was at 
GOl!7JEEVERAM, in the Chingleput District. During the succeed- 
ing centuries, it passed successively uuder the sway of the OHOLAS'of 
Uraiyur, the Bashtrakuta dynasty of Malkhecl, the great Ohola king 
Bajaraja Deva of TAN JOBE and the. Hindu rulers of VIJAYANA- 
GAB. These last were overthrown by the Musalmaiis of the Deccan 
in 1565 at the battle of TMikota and the country fell into the power 
of tlie Sultans of Bijapiir and Golconda. ..The last' nominal kings of 
the. line lived for some years at CrlANDBAGIBI. In ' 1687, t'lie 
emperor Aiirangzeb overthrew .these and sent , his general .Ziilflkar' 

Khan to annex the south of India to the 'Mughal empii’e, and, the 
District then passed under the Muhammadan Nawabs of the Oar- 
iiatic, who made Arcot their head-quarters. 

In the next hundred years North Arcot' was' the sce'ue of,. some., 
of the most decisive battles in the history of. ;southern India. One , ,. 
of the Nawabs, Dost AH, was,,, defeated, a'nd .Idlled in the sanguinary 
action at the DAl.fALOHEBUYU PASS, in the Olmmlragiri 
taluk, by the Maratlias, who had been called in by the Naiks of 
TRIOEilNOPOLY to avenge his annexation of their capital. His 
two successors wem murdered, and in 1749 the Nawab Anwar-iid-diii 
was defeated and killed at Ambm^, *50 miles west of Arcot, by his 
rival Chanda Sahib, assisted by the French and Muzaiiar Jang, 
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Noetk Doriug followed on ilia Coromandel Coast, Arcot, 

Aecot capital 0^ 1^1^® newly proclaimed Nawab Clianda Sabib, was 

Di stric t, Olive on bebalf of Muhammad All, the son of Anwar- 

nd-dlii closely besieged by Chanda Bahib and the French 

at TrichiBOpoly. Clive’s subsequent brilliant defence of his prize is 
one of tlie most memorable events in the history of the Presicleiicy. 
On the renewal of the w^ar in 1757 Arcot fell to the French. 
Eut Sir hyi*® Ooote signally defeated Laily, the French G-eneral, at 
WANDlff^SH in 1759 and soon after retook every fortress that 
had been lost to the enemy. During his invasion of the Carnatic in 
1767 the Muhammadan usurper of the Mysore throne, 

encamped VELLORE and subsequently laid siege to Ambhr. 
But on tie advance of a relieving army under Col. Smith, he raised 
the sieo'eatid retired to KAVERIPAK. In 1780 he again descended 
the Ghats, laid waste Vellore and tlie surrounding country and 
besie^^^-ed Arcot. But hearing that an English relieving army under 
Sir Hector Alimro w^as on its way thither, he abandoned the attempt. 
He succeeded, however, in cutting to pieces a detachment under Col. 
Baillie at PoHilore, near Palur in the Walajapet taluk. He after- 
wards the siege of Arcot, which surrendered, •while Ambur 

was also tak^ri* He next laid siege to Vellore and W andiwash. The 
latter wasniost gallantly defended by Lieut. Flint and was eventually 
relieved bv Bir Eyre Coote, who now commanded in Madras. Coote 
subsequerfly proceeded to the relief of Vellore and met the enemy at 
SHOLIblOHlJR where they had been drawn up to intercept him. 
The actioTi not decisiv'e, but Haidar’s loss wajS very heavy. 
Coote Vellore and successfully provisioned it for three 

moiitbs. The next year (1782) he relieved Wandi wash, which had 
])ecii ao'aia besieged, Flint once more offering a stout resistance. 
The war ended in 178d and the District was not afterwards the 

.scene of any serious fighting. 

In 17 S 1 the Rawab had assigned the revenues of the Carnatic 
to the Engdishj and North Arcot thus passed under their manage- 
ment. In. IBOI it w^as, with the rest of the Carnatic, ceded to the 
British inA’uli sovereignty by the Nawab Azim-iid-dauia. The 
Poligar chiefs of the District gave constant trouble at first, but 
Iry 1805 aU of them' had been reduced to submission.. Since Ahen, 
the quiet of the country has only once been disturbed. This was 
by the sepoys stationed at Vellore in 1806. The 

oiit break v/as fiuelled by troops from Arcot uncler Col, Gillespie. 

ArclKvo- ; ' The District contains numerous kistvaens, the most remark- 

able g.iY}up being at BAPANATTAM, a small village in' .the Pal- 
liiaiier taluk* These have been conjectured to be the work of the 
: ancestors of Ihe existing caste . of; the Eurnnibas, who .according to 
tradition wore .once' a powerful \commumty. 'The. ruined .city 'at 
. FxIDAVE'D.T^" .iir 4he . Polur taluk';' is' also..' .thought to have been 
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their capital. Rook sculptures, the work of past generations of 

iTMANmiP Tt- “ Pa-iidavamalai. 

MAMANDUR and iiruvattur, in the Polur taluk at Tirumala and in 

Ghittoor at \ allimalai Inscriptions on stone are common, and many 
ot them remain to be deciphered. Of the temples, the most famous 
Hindu examples are those of KALAHASTf, PADAVEDU SHOT,T\-. 
CtHUB TIRUMALA, or Upper Tirnpati, TIKUTTAHI, Tiruciiinur 
liruyallam, Tiruyelangadu, Vallinialai and Virinchipuram, and the 
best known Jam slirine is that at Arnngulam. 

Appended are statistical particulars, for 1901, of the fifteen 
taluks and zamindari tahsils of wliicli the District is made up 
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Area in square miles. 
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Villages. 

Walajapet 

484 

3 

246 

221,812 

458 

Kalaliasti ■ 

638 

1 

324 

94,132 

148 

Cliaiidragiri 

548 

1 

231 

113,550 

207 

Putt nr 

542 


340 

170,235 

314 

Tiriittaui 

401 


327 

171,005 

426 

Oliittoor 

793 

1 

338 

209,868 

i 265 

Punganuru 

648 

1 

564 

96,852 

' 149 

Palmaner 

439 

... 

91 

51,575 

1 117 

Vellore 

421 

2 

149 

200,541 

; 476 

Giidiyattain 

447 

1 

183 

195,665 

1 438 

Arcot 

432 

1 

258 

180,564 

i 418 

Kangniidi 

347 


268 

64,446 

186 

Arni 

184 


139 

96,542 

525 

Polilr 

596 

1 : 

170 

155,673 

261 

WandiwiiLdi 

466 


284 

185,252 

398 

District Total ... 

7,386 j 

12 : 

3,912 

2,207,712 ^ 

1 

299 
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7*3 
15*0 
0-8 
9‘4 
1-2 
4-8 
5*2 
71 
3*9 
-f 10*7 
+ 2*1 
+ 19*2 
-f 5*2 
+ 11*4 
-f 4*2 


4- 


+ 

+ 

4- 

4- 


17 531 

4.327 
8,003 

7.328 
7,828 

11^541 
4,126 
2,1‘S4 
J 8,583 
9,486 
15,327 
1,789 
7,368 
8,229 
11,580 


4", 4*4 I 134,530 


In the density of its population, like Coimbatore and Salem, 
both of which also consist largely of hill and jungle, it is below the 
average of the southern Districts. In Palmaner and PUNGANURU 
ZAMINDARI on the Mysore plateau and in the KALAHASTI 
ESTATE, there are less than 200 persons to the square mile. The 
population of the District in 1871 was 2,015,278; in 1881, 1,817 814- 
in 1891, 2,xl4,487 ; and in 1901, 2,207,712. In the last 30 year’s it 
has only increased by about 13 per cent. The decline of nearly one- 
tenth in the decade 1871-1881 was due to the great famine of 1876. 
In the ten years ending 1901, the increase was small, being only 
4 per cent. Continuous high prices led to considerable emigration 
in this period to Madras City, Ohingleput District and tlieKolar 
Gold Fields in the neighbouring State of Mysore. In 1901, Madras 
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its administrative liea -qm ^ its vitality to Rs 

its towns. Except peAapslnup^,^^^^^ 

temple, and Gudiyatta ‘ ‘ ^ e towns is growing. Ike 
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years ago. Arcot 2,068,386, or nearly 94 percent., 

Binclus. lU.>, 08 b o p« ^ J ^^^bled in 

cent.) Christians Clm^tian Three-fonrtlis of them are :^man 

numbers iu tlie uh and are more n timer on s than in any 
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Wandiwashtalnk. A vpmacular of the south-eastern taluks, and 

39 per cent, talk J roportion of the people speak each 

astiana cultural-lahonrer communities iq‘B,0QQ. After these the most 

ccum- "cBP^Lvely ^-7,000^ ( 166 , 000 ), the great land-holding 
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wliicli are also found liere in greater strengtli tliaii elsewliere are tlie Noeth 
0-andlas (oil-pressers) ; tlie Miitraclias (cultivators and sliikaris) ; tlie Aecot 
Jetti wrestlers ; tlie Jogis, wlio are jugglers, beggars and pig-breeders, ^ “ 

and tlie Paiiasas-— a class of mendicants. 

Tlie Miisalmans are mainly Sbeildis or Labbais, tbe latter 
being of partly Tamil origin and following many Hindu ways and 
customs. They are among tlie most enterprising traders in tlie 
Province. 

Excejit tliat an even larger proportion tlian usual (as in any as 
vd per cent.) of the people are engaged iu agriculture, the occupa- 
tions of tbe inhabitants of tbe District present no striking variations 
from the norma,!. 

Of tbe 28,000 Gbristians in the District, 22,100 are natives. 

Nearly 17,000 are Roman Catholics, 3,900 are Presbyterians and 900 niissioiis. 
Anglicans, tbe Iasi s(>ct consisting almost wliolly of Europeans and 
Earasians. The earliest niission work was started by Jesuit Roiiian 
Oafcliolic priests, wdio bad a cliurcb at PUNGANURU, at lea.st as early 
as 1735. Tlie main field of work of the Catholic Mission now lies in 
the Polur and lYandiwash taluks and the Arid jagir, which contain 
tlie bulk of the Roman Catholic population of the District. 

The next most important mission is the American Areot 
Mission, which began work in 1851. In the first decade the work 
was largely prepax’atory and evangelistic but in 1861, the village 
movement began and has grown steadily, dhei’e being iiow^ twelve 
organized churches and a total Christinn commuruty under the 
mission of nearJ^r 4,000. The mission is also doing much useful W’ork 
ill the fields of education and medical relief. Its principal stations 
are Vellore, Chittoor, Palmaner, Punganumi, Arni, Rariipet, Slioling.- 
bur and Arkonam. 

Ocher minor missions working in the District are the German 
American (Ainbur) ; the Independent Dani.sli (Vellore) ; the 
Dravidian (Vellore) ; and the Hermanusburg Evangelical Lutheran 
(Tirupati,' Kalahasti and Karvetnagai’). 

The nnijor part of the soil in the Government taluks is of the General 
red ferruginous series (loam and sand), the proportion of ' red to 
black being? about 4 to 1. The black soils are chiefij found near ditlons. 
the printdpai rivei's and occur in all the taluks Init Palmaner. ' ' 
Nearly 50 per cent, of tbe culturable area consists of more, rr less 
fertile loam, black or red. By far the greater part of the black hxim 
is wet (irrigated) land ; the greater part of the !*ed is dry iand. 

The soil is fairly fertile except in the open country to the south-east 
and on tbe plateau, where there Is much scrub jungle. The most 
productive areas are in Gudiy attain, :¥.6llore,, Ohittoor and. Chandra- 
giri tMuks and in the Karvetnagar mmindiri, where there are 
many well watered valleys. 
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The sowiag seasons are, for dry land, July to August, and for 
wet, September to October* About 63 per cent, of the ciiltiirable 
area is caltivated in normal years and about a fourth of this yields 
in addition a second crop. Paddy, the most important staple, covers 
in normal years about 36 per cent, of the total cultivated area, while 
all the dry grains together occupy only 48 per cent. In years of 
deficient rainfall the ai^ea under paddy greatly diminishes, while that 
under dry food crops increases correspondingly. The deficiency in 
paddy in the last unfavourable year (1900) was as large as 123,000 
acres, or about 33 per cent, of the average area in ordinary years. 
It is seldom that both monsoons ax"e good, but it is only a deScieiicy 
in the north-east rains that materially affects agricultural operations. 

The 7,386 square miles comprised in the District are made up 
of 4,093 square miles of i^yotwari and minor inani land, 3,183 square 
miles of zamindaris and 110 square miles of whole inam villages. 
Agricultural statistics are not available for the zamindaris. 
Particulars for the ryotwari and inam land for 1903-04 are given 
below, areas being in square miles : — 


Taluk. 

Area 
shown in 
accounts. 

Forests. 

Oultnrable 

waste. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Walajapet ... 

478 

15 

137 

206 

128 

Obandragiri 

407 

240 

46 

54 

21 

Ohittoor 

519 

115 

129 

147 

75 

Palmaner ... 

489 

204 

46 

71 

19 

Yelloro ... 

420 

204 

40 

120 

50 

Gudiyattam 

446 

159 1 

56 ! 

160 

72 

iircot ... ...^ 

432 i 

33 1 

157 1 

183 

91 

.Polar 

596 1 

303 i 

33 i 

157 

53 

Wandi'w,.ash 

465 

18 1 

97 1 

229 

95 

District Total ... 

4,202 

1,291 

■ . 

741 

1,327 

i 1 

599 


The staple food grains are paddy, rdgi {IJleimne coraGana) and 
mmhu (PenniseUmi Ujflioidemn) , The normal percentages of 'the 
areas under these crops to the total area cultivated are 36, 13 and 12 
respectively. Paddy, predominates in all taluks, but Palmaner, 
where rdgi accounts for 43 per ■ cent, of the cropped area. The 
largest areaS' are found in Walajapet, Areot ' and Wandiw ash taluks, 
where .there are large, tanks fed by the Palar, Poini, and Chevy ar 
anicuts. More rdgi than cambu is grown in Palmaner, Ob ittoor and 
Walajapet and .more cambu than i^dgi in the remaining six taluks. 
The crops next,: in. importance are mragu (Paspalum scroUmlattvm')^ 
cliolam (Sorghum vtdgare)\ and horse-gram (DoUchos umflontsy 
.Sugar-c.ane- is, mainly. .■■ grown 'in ■Palmaner, Ohittoor, . Chandragiri 
and Arcot taluks. A considerable quantity.. of ,gingelly is raised in 
Walajapet, Arcot, Wandiwash and Polur, while • ground-nut is 
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mainly sown in Cliittoorj Walajapet, Arcot and Wandiwisli. Indigo 
was once an important crop but is so no longer. It is principally 
grown in Walajapet, Arcot, Yellore, and Gudiy attain. Ganja 
{Gannahis sativa), an intoxicating drug, is specially grown on the 
Javadi Hills under licenses issued by the Abkari department. Tliere 
are about 3,000 acres of mango groyes in Obittoor, Gncliyatfcam, 
Vellore and Chandragiri. Tbe fruit is exported to Madras, Calicut^ 
tlie Kizam’s Doiiiinions, Bombay, Rangoon and other places, wliere 
it fetches a high price under the trade name of Maaagoii (Bombay) 
mangoes. Oranges are largely sent to Madras, Salem and elsewhere 
from Anibhr and other villages in Vellore taluk and Karvetnagar 
zamiiidari. Betel, leaves are exported from stations on the Madras 
and South Indian Railways in the District to various parts of 
northern India. Limes are raised for export to Madras in a few 
villages in Cliittoor and Gudiy attam taluks. 

The area of holdings in 1903-04 is larger by 27 per cent, than 
the area SO years ago. About 500 square miles of iinocciipied 
ciiltiirable land exist, and is distributed over all the taluks, bat the 
soil is inferior. The only iinprovenientB in ag.ricultiiral methods 
worth noting are the practice of raising a dry crop on wet lands as 
a first crop in years of scanty rainfall and the adoption oi’ the 
cultivation of yadttd* paddy. This latter is sown .witlioixt the aid 
of irrigation and is generally put down two months before the 
irrigation soiix’’ce is expected to receive a supply. In the last two 
or three months of its growth it is irrigated. This .system brings 
the crop to maturity even if /water is .scarce. The almost total 
displacement of the old rude wooden sugar-cane mills by iron ones 
and the discarding of the loea.1 ground-nut seed for better foreign 
varieties must also be noted. Advances have been taken under the 
Loans Acts b}^ the ryots of this Di,«.trict far more freely than in any 
other in the Presidency e.xcept Coimbatore. In the sixteen years 
since 1888, more than eight lakhs have .'been advanced, the greater 
portion of w^'Mcli has been laid out in digging or repairing wells. 

Cattle of an ordinary type are 'bred in Gudiyattani and Pal- 
maner taliiks and in certain mmindari areas ' such as Piiiigaimro, 
Kallur and Puliclierla, the chief markets being Raiiipet and G'udi- 
yattaiii. In Kalahasli many Fellore cattle 'are used but the ryots 
do not breed from them. Above the Ghats’ good bullocks caul cows 
are . occasionally sec3ii, the former of the Mysore breed (cliiedy in 
Kaiigundi) and the latter in Punganuru. 'Sheep and goats are 
nowliei*e bred on a largo scale. The sheep of the plains are tlie 
common long-legged red kind, but on the plateau, as 'well as in the 
west of Poiur, a. small hhmk breed called; Kuriimba sheep is met 
with whicli carriijs a fair quantity of wool. This is extensi?e '(7 used 
for making the coarse woollen blankets used -by the ryots. In 1852 
an attempt was made to improve the. breed by tlie importation of 
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Iialf-bred merino slieep ‘from Mysore, bill tbe experiment failed as tbe 
animals ■would not thrive here, 

Hone of the other domesticated animals deserves notice. Bullocks 
are chiefly owned for ploughing and lifting water from wells, while 
sheep and goats are reared for penning in the fields for manure as 
well as on account of their skins. These are either tanned at Ranipet, 
Ambur and other places or exported in the raw state. 

Of the total area of ryotwari, minor inam and whole inam land 
cropped, 45 per cent., or 599 square miles, were irrigated in 1908-04. 
Of this 831 square miles (55 per cent.) were watered from tanks, 131 
square miles from, wells, and 75 square miles from O-overnment 
canals. The figures given aboye show in which taluks this extent 
■was found. In a favourable season the irrigated area will often 
exceed 50 per cent, of the net area cropped, the increase being chiefly 
under tanks. About 60 per cent, of the area supplied is under small 
ta'iiks dependent on precarious local rainfall. The remaining 40 per 
cent, depends on lax’ger tanks fed from dams across the rivers. This 
latter supply is also precarious, for the courses of the rivers are 
short, and, rising either in the District itself or just outside it, 
they ai’e largely dependent on local rainfall. The principal anient 
or barrage systems are the Palar anicut, which supplies 50,000 
acres of first, and 25,000 acres of second, crop ; the Poini anicut, 
watering 22,000 acres of first crop and 9,000 of second; and- the 
Cheyyar anicut which irrigates 32,000 acres altogether. There are 
3,200 tanks in the District, of which 2,900, or more than 90 per cent., 
are small aifairs not irrigating more- than 200 acres each. More than 
50 per cent, of these irrigate 50 acres each or less. 

A. feat are of the Distinct' is the number of wells ■which, have 
been sunk in it to supplement the precarious tauk supply. About 
50,000 of. these insure a crop on- at least as many .acres of w^et land, 
but there is still much scope for further protection of the same 
kind. In addition about 75,000 wells irrigate more than 100,000 
acres of dry crops- An ordinary 'well will always insure ,a crop 
diiring one, and frequently during two, years of drought. 

, About 45,000 aci’es of wet land are irrigated by channels, often 
, ' several 'miles long, dug wdth great labour in the sandy beds nf the 
..rivers to tap the underground fiow, which is remarkably copious 
. and constant. Spring channels, are also dug in likely places, 
.especially in Gudijattam taluk, to utilise spring water.. ..These 
. " irrigate on the whole about 15,000 acres. 

.The area in square -miles of . ill e reserved, fo.rests in each taluk 
has already been given above. ' The , Jav 'Mi Hills, ...situated in the 
Polar '.and Yellore taluks,.- make up the. largest- area res.erved ; next 
. come the forests ’.in Ohandragiri,-Palmaner and. Gudijattam - Arcot, 

, Walajipet. and Wandiwash possess only a few scattered areas. 
The forests have been much opened up during .the; last.: few years 
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bj the construction of roads and bridle-paths. Four gliat roads now 
ascend the Javadi Hilis from Ainerdi, Arasambut, Alangayain and 
POLTJRj and are connected on tlie plateau bj bridle-paths. Hill 
villages and enclosures ivitliiii the forests were demarcated and siir- 
veyed between 1900 and 1902 and the revenue settlement of these 
is about to begin. The forests have yielded a net revenue during 
the ten years ending with 1902-03, after payment for all improve- 
ments in cormiiiinications, of Rs, 5,33,000, the chief sources of income 
being receipts from the sale of firewood, minor forest produce, bam- 
boos and timber and fees for grazing. The gross revenue in 1903-04 
was Rs. 1,37,000. A 'working plan, or scheme for felling aretis in 
regular rotations, is under preparation. 

The most valuable tree is the red sunders {PUrocarpus santaUnus)^ 
which gro'ws chiefly in the Gliaiidragiri forests. It is used for tlie 
preparation of a costly red dye. Teak {Tectona grandis), black wood 
(JJalbt3fgia lalifoUa) a.nd sandalwood {Santghini album) are found in 
small C|ii.antiti,es in tlie Vellore and Polur jungles. 

Good gin-iiite for biii.lclijig is procurable all over the District. 
Deposits of coriindiini and mica occur here and there, but the 
ofl'orts liitherto made to work them at a profit have not proved suc- 
cessful. There is said to be copper in K'dlahasti zamindari but no 
capitalist has yet been found to, attempt the exploiting of it. G-old 
exists in the Puliclierla estate but has not been systematically mined. 
It is largely disii'ibiited in Kangiiiidi zamindari "where there are a 
large number of old worki,iigS 5 a continuation of the Kolar wuir.ki,ngs 
just over the border in Mysore. The Mysore Reefs (Kangundi), 
Kempinkote and Yerrakoiida gold mining companies cai*ried on 
operations here for some years. Of these, the first was the most 
successful and extracted a considerable quantity of the metal, but 
the,, excessive hardness of the cpiartz and the fickleness of the lode, 
due to the broken nature 'of the country, proved too great a strain 
on the resources of the company and it has now practically closed 
operations.. 

, ; . .Weaving, with its' complements of spinning ■ and dyeing, is. the 
only noteworthy handicraft in the District; it is the most important 
occupation iiex.fc to agriculture. The bulk of . the weavers prociace.oiily 
the common cotton fabrics used, by the lower, classes of ' the people. 
The valuable silk stuffs worn by the wealthier Brahman wommi are, 
woven at ARNf. Silk fabrics approaching these in quality ere also' 
manufactured at Walijipet and Tiruvattur. . ■ ■..W-oolien carpets are a 
speciality of the 'Vellore Central jail, but .the' industry has not spread 
beyond its wails, though specim ens- of a poo.r quality are made at 
Walajapefc. Walajapet is also noted for the manufacture of cloths on 
which patterns of birds, flowers, Ac., ax'e printed by hand in sandiy 
colours by means of carved wooden blocks or engraved copper plates. 
The usual small local industries are conducted by blacksmiths, 
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potters, leatlier-makers, goldsmitlis and so on. An ornamental green 
glazed eartlienware of quite artistic design, some of tlie patterns 
being borrowed from European models, is made b;f a single 
family at Karigiri in Gudiyattam taluk. A little brass-work is done 
at Vellore and Tirupati and at tbe latter place some good wood- 
carviiig also. Rnsli mats are made at Wandiwasli and glass bangles 
in tlie Kalabasti zamindari. There are a number of tanneries in 
Ambur, Peniambut, Eanipet and other places. These are chiefly 
in the hands of the Labbais, an enterprising class of Tamil-speaking 
Muhammadans. The largest in the District is a.t Devalaponam near 
Anibur, which employs a daily average of 500 persons. In the 
English market the leather from this District is technically known 
as Ranipet and is highly Yaluecl. 

The chief exports of hTorth Arcot are rice, ground-nuts, hides, 
skins and horns, jaggery (coarse sugar), tamarind, stone and Indian 
piece-goods ; •while the principal imports are En;ropean piece-goods, 
yarn and twist, salt, chillies, tobacco and a certain amount of un- 
wrooglit brass and iron. Gudiyattam is the centre of the skin trade 
of this and the adjoining Districts. Vellore and Walajapet -were 
formerly mporiant local marts, but since the 'opening of the railways 
they have declined. The grain trade of Vellore is still, however, 
considerable. Local exchange of commodities is effected as elsewhere 
at numerous -weekly murkets. . Besides the Labbais already referred 
to, the chief trading castes are the Ealijas and Komatis. 

' Korth Arcot is better off in the matter of rail-ways than any 
other District in the. Presidency. The Madras Railway, -which is on 
the standard gauge, enters it some ten miles east of ARKOHAM.’, 
and from, the latter. -pi ace the north-west line runs through Tiriittani, 
Piittm* and ' ReniguTita " junction to the Ciiddapah frontier. Tiie 
south-v/est line passes through Walaj a Road and Katpadi jiinotioin', 
Giidi 3 rattam, and Am bur on its way. to JALARPBT in Salem, and the 
Bangalore .branch from the latter place enters the District again in 
the Kangundi zamindari,- the principal station being Kuppam at the 
top of the steepest part of the’ ghat. A short branch line four miles 
in length riins to Ranipet from Walaja Road junction. 

The South' Indian Railway, a metre-gauge line, has now a very 
.large mileage in the District. The oldest portion is that from Conjee- 
' veraiii to Arkonam. Tbe line, was ' subsequently continued to GHIH'™, 
G-IiBPIJT and comieeted with the main line. The' most .important 
section of the South Indian system in the District is a line opened" 
in 1891 which, starting from VILLUPURAM in South Arcot, runs 
througlrPolur, Vellore, .Katpadi junction and Chittoor to Pakala 
Junctioii, Prom here one. branch has been taken eastwards, through 
Chandragiri to join the' previously existing iBetre-gauge line opened 
■ > 1 1887 between TIRDPATI-and. KELLORE., which passes through. 
Eonigiinta jiinction and Kalahasti to GLTDIJR in Kellore Districl^.' 
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where it meets the north-east section of the Madras Railway, while Kobth 
in th .0 year 1892 another branch from Pakala was made across tlio 
plateau, riimiing north-westward through the Caddapah and Anan- ' __ 
tapin’ Districts and joining the Southern Mali ratta system at DHAR- 
M AVAR AM.. The total length of railway in the District is 333 
miles, of which 166 belong to the Madras Railway and ,167 to the 
South Indian. 

T.he District is also well supplied with roads, the total length of 
1,483 miles being metalled and in charge of tlie local boards. The 
:n.iost important routes are that from Madras to Calicut, which 
traverses the Walajapet and Vellore taluks, passing through Kilveri- 
I pak, Walajapet, Ranipet, Vellore and Amlmr ; the Bombay trunk 
road, which leaves this at Ranipet, and passes through Chitioor, 

PAIj MAINER and Punganum ; the Kurnool trunk road from 
Cliittoor through Piithalpet and Damalcheruvu to the Ouddapali 
frontier ; a branch from the last-mentioned road thi’ougli Ohandragiri, 

Tiriipati and Kaiahasti to Hayudupeta in Rellore, w.hfre it joins 
the coa,st road; and a road from Walaja Road rail way -station to 
Wandiwash, passing through Arcot and Tiriivaitur. Avenues are 
maintained along 1,019 miles. 

During the first third of the last century, there were four Famine, 
famines ; during the second third (1833-66) the I'Rstrict escaped. 

In 1877' came the great famine. In October of that year, the 
ninnber of persons receiving relief reached 205,600 ; and it is 
reckoneci that the population -was diminished hy onedifth by pidva- 
tion and disease. INo less tlmi i 16,000 cattle were also cnstimaled to 
have perished. The expenditure by the state on relief-works 
amounted to 30 lakhs and on gratuitous relief to another 16'| 
lakhs. 'Famine or severe scarcity has since occurred in .l89'i-92, 

1896-97 and 1900-01. In the first of tlie.se years, the liigliest 
number of persons on relief was some 15,000 and remissions ' of , 

. revenue amounting to over four lakhs were granted. 

For general administrative purposes the District forms four Biitricfc 
. sub-divisions, of which' two, Vellore, and Ranipet, are' in charge of ’ mb-divi^' 
w .members of the Indian Civil Service and the other two, Arni'and 
Cliittoor,. are managed by Deputy Collectors. Vellore comprises 
Vellore, (jiidiyattam and Arcot taluks and the Kangundi zamiiidari 
taliBiI Ranipet. includes Walajapet and Chandragiri taluks and the 
zamindari tahsils of Kilahaeti, Puttur- and Tiruttani (the latter two . 
forming the Karvetnagar zemindar i) * 'Aimi is made up of .the Poltr ■ 
and Wandiwash taluks 'and, the Ami jagir ; and Chittoor consists of , : 
Chittoor and Palm aner 'taluks and the Punganuru zamindari tahsih ; ' . 

Each taluk is in charge of a ..tahslldar ■ and ■ each zamiiidari 
L tahsi! of an independent deputy tahsiidar who is also a sub- , 

magistrate. Except in Palmaner, where '..''the "...talisiJd&r is himself 
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the siih-magistrate, there is a stationary sub-magistrate for each 
taluk. There are deputy tahsildars to assist the respectiYe tah- 
sildars at Venkatagirikota (Palmaner), Vellore, Pernamalliir 
(Wandiwash) andArkonam (Walajapet). The District staff includes 
the usual superior officers and the head- quarters of an Assistant 
Conunissioner of Salt and Abkari and a Deputy Inspector- General ox 
Police are situated at Yellore. 

Civil justice is administered by six District Munsift's at Vellore, 
Ohittoor, Tirupati, Sholinghur, Eanipet and Ami and by the 
District Judge, whose court is at Ohittoor. A Subordinate Judge 
also sits at Ohittoor for six months in the year and at Salem for 
the other six. The chief criminal tribunal is the Court of Sessions. 
Grime fluctuates as ehsewhere with the state of the season, but dacoi- 
ties and cattle thefts are more than usually numerous. 

Little is known of the revenue history of the District prior to 
tlio time of the Nawabs of the Carnatic who ruled at Arcot from tlie 
commencement of the IStli century as deputies of the Nizam at 
Hyderabad. In the 18th century the District was, the scene of 
incessant warfare, and the petty local chiefs and zammdars, over 
whom the Nawfib, distracted by his own troubles and anxieties, 
ceased to exercise any efficient control, extracted as high a rent as 
they could from the helpless cultivators. When the Nawab formally 
gave place to the British Government in 1801 the rents were found 
to be oppressive and unsystematic and successive Collectors endeav- 
oured to introduce a better revenue system based on rational and 
just principles which might make the revenue demand reasonably 
consistent with the capacity of the cultivators and the resources of 
the laud. After a system of leasing out whole villages to their 
head inhabitants, who collected what rents they could from the 
cultivators, had been tried for some years without success, it was 
resolved in 1822 to introduce the ryotwari system which has since 
prevailed. In 1805 the Collector (Mr. Graeme) made a general 
survey and settlement in the northern part of the District, The 
■ assessments then fixed, however, were still , very high and it was 
not until betvveen 1872 and 1879 that the revenue administration 
gradually reached the stage in which it now remains. In 1872 a 
regular cadastral survey of the District was begun.. This ' was 
followed by a re-settlement of the revenue, which was completed in 
1885. The survey found an excess of only one per cent, over the 
extent shown in theacconnts.; the settlement raised the land revenue 
. by ,5 per cent., but this was made up of an increase, of ,10 per cent, in 
the assessment of the irrigated lands and a decrease of ,3 per cent.' in 
,,,that on dry lands. The .average assessment ' on dry land is now 
, B. 1-4-2 ^maximum, Eb. 3-8-0 ; minimum, ,A8. 6.) and,, , that on wet land 
Rs, 4-15-2 (maximum, Es. 8 ; minimum, Es., 2). The^ revenue from 
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laBti and tlie total revenue in recent years are given below in tiiou- 
sands of rupees : — • 


— 

1880-81. 

1890-91. 

1900-01. 

1903-04. 

Land revenue 

8,200 

3,401 

2,632 

3,587 

Total revenue 

j 8,853 

5,066 

i 4,062 

i 

5,228 


Outside tlie four municipalities, local self-government is in tlie 
hands of the District hoax’d and (undei’ it) of four taluk boards, one 
for each revenue sub-division. The local affairs of 21 of the smaller 
towns are managed by ‘ Union ’ pancliayats established under the 
Local Boards Act of 1884. In 1903-04 the total expenditure of all 
these bodies, amounted to 4*36 laklis, of which 2*26 lakhs were 
devoted to roads and buildings, 1*06 lakhs to medical institutions, 
sanitation and vaecinatioii, and Rs. 67,000 to edneation. 

The District Superintendent of Police, at Chittoor has general 
control over the force throughout R'orth Arcot but an Assistant 
Superioterident stationed at Vcdlore has. immediate charge of the. 
Boutliern p'ortion. of the District, consisting of Walajapet, Kanguridi, 
Vellore, Arcot, Polur, Ami and Wan di wash. The |)™cipal of the 
Vellore police training school, who is an officer of the force, has 
receiitly been put in charge of Gudiyafctam as a Special Assistant 
Superintendent. Tliere are 98 police-stations and the force numbers 
1,305 constables wo.rking under nineteen Inspectors, besides 2,032 
rural' police. The reserve force at the District liead-quarters num- 
bers 62 men. Vellore contains one oi* the seven Central jails of the 
Presidency. Thi,s has accommodation for 1,217 males and 90 females' 
as well as for, 70 persons in the hospital, 49 in the observation cells 
and tc-n civil prisoner.^. The convicts ure largely employed in 
making tents for Government departments and ■ the private market. 
On an average 150 tents valued at Rs. 20,000 are made annually. 
Cottoix and woollen carpets are also manufactured, the average annual 
outturn being xvortli about' Rs. 8, GOO. .There are also iiineteeii, 
subsidiary jails located at the' head-qua iters of’ /the several sub- 
magistrates, wdiich can accommodate 373 persons.' 

hTorth Arcot stands' tenth among' the 22 Districts of the 
Presidency in the literacy its population, of whom 6*1 per cent. 
(ll’6 males and *6 females) are able to read and write. Compared 
with otl'iers 'of the' southern Districts it is backward. The Tamils 
in it are better educated than the Telugus and, what is most 
unusual, the Musalmans than the Christians, Of the nine taluks, 
education is most advanced in Vellore, Walajapet and Arui and 
most backward on the plateau. 
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On tiie 31st March 1904, there were in the District 1,611 
educational institutions of all kinds, of which 1,053 were ‘public’ 
and 558 private concerns. Of the former as many as 1,015 were 
primary schools. Secondary schools numbered 28, and training and 
special schools nine, and there was one college. The number of girls 
reading in both public and private institutions was 7,082. The 
total number of pupils under instruction in the District in 1880-81 
was 16,642 ; in 1890-91, 37,906 ; in 1900-01, 48,053 ; and in 1903-04, 
51,000. Of the public institutions, eleven were managed by the 
Education department, 91 by local boards and 24 by municipalities ; 
while 549 were aided from public funds and 378 were unaided but 
conformed to the rules of the Education department. The training 
schools comprised four for masters and one for mistresses; and the 
four special schools are the American Arcot Mission industrial 
school at Ariii, the Hermaimsburg Lutheran German Mission (com- 
mercial) school at Tirupati, the Eanipet women’s industrial school 
and the Anjumani industrial school at Vellore. An enormous 
majority of the pupils under instruction are only in the primary 
classes, the number of girls who have advanced beyond that stage 
being especially small. Of the male population of school age, 18*6 
per cent, were in the primary stage of instruction and of the female 
population of the same age, 3*4 per cent. Among Musalmans, the 
percentages of the scholars (including those at Koran schools) of 
each sox to the male and female population of school age were 84 
and 25 respectively. Some 3,453 Panchama pupils were under 
instruction in 16G primary schools. The American Arcot Mission 
college is at Vellore. It is the highest educational institution in the 
District and teaches up to the F. A. standard. It was affiliated to 
the University of Madras in 1898, During 1903-04 it had an 
average daily attendance of 655, of whom 23 were in the F. A. classes. 
The total expenditure on education in the District in 1903-04 was 
Rs. 2,48,000, of which Rs. 88,50U were derived from fees. Of this 
amount 62 per cent, was devoted to primary education. 

The District possesses six hospitals, which are situated at 
Vellore, Chifcfcoor, Eanipet, Tirupati, Arni and Palmaner, That at 
Ranipet is maintained by the American Mission ; the others by 
the municipalities or local boards concerned. They contain accom- 
modation for 183 in-patients. There are also fourteen dispensaries, 
located as a rule at the head-quarters of the sub-magistrates, which 
are all maintained by the municipalities or the local boards. In 1903 

195.000 patients, of whom 2,600 were in-patients, were treated and 

7.000 operations were performed. The expenditure during the year 
was Bs, 46,000, the bulk of which was met from local and municipal 
funds. A hne -women’s hospital embodying all the latest structural 
improvements and equipped with up-to-date surgical appliances has 
lately been opened at Vellore by the American Mission. 
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In regard to Taccination, tbe District has been specially back- 
ward of late years, owing chiefly to the unfavourable character of the 
season and consequent distress among the agricultural population, 
and also to the spread of plague, W’-hich has made ignorant parents 
afraid lest under the guise of vaccination their children should be 
inoculated against that disease. The number of persons sticcessfully 
vaccinated daring 1903-04 was only 22 per mille of the population 
as against the Presidency mean of 30. Yaccinaiion is now compul- 
sory in the four iminicipalities and in fourteen of the 21 IJnionB. 

. North ArcM Maniml by A. P. Cox and H. A. Stuart, 1895. 

iianipet SllMivision.— Sub-division of the ISTorth Arcot 
District of the Madras Presidency consisting of the taluks of 
WALAJAPET and GHxiNDEAGIRI and the zamiiidari tahsils of 
KALAtlASTI and KARYETFAGAR.- 

Walajap©t Taluk, — Taluk on the eastern boundary of the 
North Arcot/ District, Madras, lying between 12° 5Dand 13° 12^ N. and 
79° 15 'and 79° 48' B. It is made up of the old taluks of Ivaveripak 
and Sbolinghur, ■wbich were combined in 1861, together with a few" 
villages from the former taluk of Tiruvallam. For the most part 
the surface is flat, but in tbe north several small hills occur. The 
highest and most remarkable of these is the Sholingbur In'll, upon 
which is perched a celebrated temple. The talnk is well supplied 
witli communications, the south-west line of the Madras Railway 
crossing it from east to west and the north-west line traversing it 
from south to north. Its area is 484 square miles. In 1891 the 
population -was 239,349 but in 1901 it had declined to 221,812, the 
decrease being over seven per cent., a more serious fall than occurred 
in any other taluk. It is still, however, the most populous part rf 
the District. It contains 246 villages and the three towns of RAKI- 
PET, population 7,607, SHOLlNGHlJll (6,442) and WALAdA- 
PET, its head-quarters (10,067). The land revenue and cesses de- 
mand in 1903-04 was Rs. 5,23,000. 

Kalaliasti Tallsil.~A zamindari tahsil in KxiLAHASTl 
ZjAMIXDA-RI in the noiTli-east of North Arcot District, l^ladras, 
lyhig between 13^U4' and RD" 55' N. and 79^27' and 79'^ 59' E. 
Population 94,132 in 1901 as against 81,860 in 1891; area 638 
square miles ; the tahsil contains 324 villages and one to^Yn, KADA- 
HA.STT, its head -quarters, population 11,992 ; peslikash and land cesg 
demand in 1903-04, Bs. 78,000. 

Ealakaati ZamiEdari.-~One of the largest zamludari_ es- 
tates in the .Madras Presidency, situated partly in North Arcot Dis- 
trict, partly in Neliore, and partly in Oliingleput. Number of vil- 
lages, 406 in North Arcot, 2ul in Neliore, and ,206 in Chingleput ; 
area, 638 square miles in North Arcot, 576 in Neliore, and 250 ii? 
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CMiigiepiit ; populaiion (1901) 223,327. The capital is ilie town 
of Kalaliasti and here tlie zaminclar resides. 

The histox‘y of the family, which belongs to the Velama caste, 
is obscure. The original owner of the estate probably received it 
from one of the Yijayanagar kings in the fifteenth century on 
condition of maintaining order in this part of the country. The 
property at one time spread as far as the site of Fort St. George and 
the English in 1639 obtained the land on -which the fort now stands 
fi“Oiii the proprietor at that fime. The settlement was named 
Ghennappapatnaiii in honour of tlie zamindar’s father. The estate 
came under British control in 1792, and a formal grant to the family 
w^as made in 1801. The zamindar afterwards received the here- 
ditary title of Baja. The annual gross revenues of the estate now 
amount to over 5 lakhs. The peshkasli (or permanent I’evenue paid 
to GoYermnent) for thci w'hole of it is 1*7 lakhs and the land cess 
demand amounts to Rs. 35,000. Owing to the zamiiidari being 
heavily encumbered, it was recently taken under the management of 
the Court of Wards, but it has now been handed back to the pro- 
prietor. 

The estate is in a great measure covered by scrub jungle, 
e8T>ecialiy the portion in Borth Arcot District. Much fire-wood is 
sent to Madras City from these forests, and leopards, bears and small 
game are fairly immei'ous in them, A large number of the jungle 
tribes oi; the Irulas and Yanadis live in them and subsist by gather- 
ing honey, roots and bark for sale in the neighbouring villages. Tlie 
soil of the estate is not very rich but about 140,000 acres are under 
cultivation. 

Chandragiri Taltlls:* — Taluk in the north of the Bortli Arcot 
.District, 'Madras, .lying between 13^ 24' and 13° 47' B. and 78° 58' and 
79° 35' E., with head-quarters at the village of the same name. It 
cimtaius 231 villages and one town, the municipality of TIRITPATI, 
p)opulation 15,485. Population in 1901, 113,550 against 114,436 in 
1891. Land revenue and cesses demand for 1903-04, Rs. 1,30,000, 
Area 548 square miles. 

Chandragiri (Moon Jrill) is one of the most hilly and picturesque 
taluks in the District. The EASTERN GHATS run through the 
north of it and the Karvetnagar hills occupy most of the south. It 
may, indeed, be said to consist of hills. I hese are more or less bare 
and rocky bu.t enclose narrow valleys rich wdtli alluvial soil brought 
down from their sides. Its physical characteristics i*ender it one of 
tlio most fertile areas in the District, the scrub jungle upon the hills 
rotn.ining moisture and keeping the sub-soil water at a high level, 
and also p>roviding abundance of leaf manure, wdiich the ryots are not 
backward in using. Some of these jungles form extensive and valu- 
able forests. 
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KarYetnagar Zaillindari-— An ancient Kaimndari held on 
p:*riaati.eni tenure under a sanad (grant j issued bj the JJritisli Govern- 
iriejit in 1802. It is situated in the north-east o£ the Kortli Arciot 
District, Ivladras, between ld° 2' and 1?>° 35' K. and 79''" 14' and 79'" 4' 
1C,, and has an area of 943 square miles ; the niipa])er of Tillages is 
667, and the population (1901) 341,240. The whole of the zamindari 
is hilly except the south-east ; penetrating the hills run iiunierous 
picturesque^ ravines or Imias which are well wooded and fairly 
stocked with game. One of the most charming of tlieso is tlie 
Sadasiva kona, wluch is about 10 miles nortli-east of tho Puttiir 
railway- station on the Madras line. Here a perennial stream Oows 
eastwards by a succession of waterfalls and cascades, by the sides of 
which t]*ee-ferns and several other varieties of water-loving plants 
grow in profusion. 

The principal streams which drain tlio zamTndari arc named rd'tcr 
the towns of Karriyanavaiiain, Nagari and TIIIUTTANI by whicdi 
they ilow. They arc dry except during tlie rains bub have excc?lient 
ainiergroiuid spriTigs, tho water of which is tap]>cd by meriiis of 
channels and irrigates considerable areas of fertile laud on botii 
banks. The soil of tlxc estate is fertile, but much of it is diverexl 
with hill and jungle and three-fourths of the area is uiicoltiirahle, 
and only about 130,000 acres are under tlie plougb. Indigo is Btill 
largely cultivated, but of late years the market for tho dye has .been 
depressed owing to the competition of its new chemical rival. From 
tbc forests of the zamTjidari mmsh fuel is exported to .^ladras by 
rail. 

The total peshkash (or permanent revenue paid to Governmeiii) 
on tbe estate is 1*7 lakhs and the cesses in 1903-04 were an additional 
RvS. 50,000, The annual gross income of tho whole property averages 
])etweeu six and seven lakhs but it. is very grcatl}' encumbered. 
Some of the villages have been sold in satisfaeiiou of decrees of tbe 
Civil Courts and now form separate properties, and tlie estate is 
so involved in debt that it was taken under tlK3 management of the 
Court of Wards for a time. It has now been handed back to the 
proprietor. 

Karvotiiagar, Bovem miles from Putthr railway-station, is ilie 
chief and the residence of tho zamindar, who has the luiredi- 
tai-y title of Kaja. Puttur, Nariiyanavauam, Hagari and Tiruttaiii 
are other important places. 

PuttHr Tahsila — Azamlndari tahsll consisiingof thenonheni 
lialf of the KAKVEVNAGAE ZAMIKDARI, in the Korth Arcoi 
District, Madras. Its area is 542 square miles and its popiiiatioxi 
was 170/235 in 1901 against 155,546 in 1891, It contains 340 villages, 
the head-quarters being Puttur. 

Tixilttaili tahsil in the Horih Arcot Dfs- 

trict, "liladras, consistiogof the southern half of the KAEVETNAGAB 
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Z AMINDAPJ. Area 401 square miles ; population in 1901, 171,005 
against 173,151 in 1891; number of villages ;327 ; head-quarters, 
TIRUTTANI. 

Chittoor Sub-division {Ohittur). — Sub- division of the Ifortli 
Arcot District of the Madras Presidency consisting of the taluks of 
CHITTOOR and PALMANER and the PURGARURU zamindari 

tali.sil. 

GMttOOx lying*- between 13'*' and 13''^ 3F JST. and 

78 ‘^ 4 - 8 ' and 79° 19^ B. in. tb.e centre of IS^orth Arcot District, Madras. 
It is tlie largest taluk in that District, liaving an area of 793 
square miles, and itcontains one town, CHITTOOIl, tlie Iiead-qiiarters 
of the District, population 10,893, and 338 villages. Population in 
1901 , 209,868 against 200,249 in 189L The taluk consists of an 
luidulatirig plain, broken by a large number of naked rocky hills 
rising abruptly from the surrounding coimti’y and covered with 
enormous granite boulders. The soil is good and large areas are under 
imgation, and the contrast betw^een the vivid green of the patches 
of cultivation and the varied hues of the rooky eminences is most 
picturesque. The land revenue and cesses demand in 1903-04 was 
Rs. 3 , 21 , 000 . 

Pimganani Tahsil and Zamiiidari.— An estate situated 
above tlie Ghats in the north-west corner of the hforth Arcot District, 
Madras, between 13^ 10' and 40'hl. and 78*^ 22' and 79° E. and ad- 
joining Mysore State. It extends over 648 square miles and forms a 
tails!] in charge of a deputy tahsildar and sub-magistrate. Its popula- 
tion in 1901 vvas 96,852 against 92,023 in 1891, and it contains 564 
villages and one town, PUNGARURD, its head-quarters and the 
residence of the samindar, the population of which numbers 6,353. 
Tlie peshkash and land cess in 1903-04 amounted to Rs. 81,000. 
The estate niiis up to the Mysore plateau, and its temperature 
is thus considerably lower than that of the rest of the District. 
Large game is abundant and 25) years ag-o even elephants wmre 
found. All excellent breed of cattle is maintained and sugar- 
cane is largely cultivated. The family of the present ixamindar 
is said to have settled in the country as far back as the thir- 
teenth eentaiy and its members have a long local history. During 
tlie Mysore w'ars the proprietor assisted Cornwallis -with transport 
and provisions and he and his successors managed the estate for many 
ycar.3 as lessees for the English. In 1832, the owner died without 
issue and a series of disputes arose. The estate evenfcually passed 
to his brotlier. A permanent sanad (grant) for it was bestowed 
by Government in 1861, The zaniindar belongs to the sect of the 
Lingayats. 

FallliaB,er Taluk. • — Taluk in the west of the Rortli Arcot Dis- 
trict, ^Madras, lying bet^veen 12° 46' and 13° 17' R. and 78° 25' and 78° 
49 ' B . Population in 1901 , 51 , 575 , against 48,135 in 1891, dwelling in 91 
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villages. Land reveime and cesses demand in 1903-04. Es 92,000. 
Area 439 square miles. The taluk is situated upon the Mysore 
plateau and lies about 25500 feet above sea level. It is coiiseqiieritly 
mucb cooler than the lower parts of the District and in the winle;r 
months the mornings are quite sharp and cold. There is a large 
extent of jungle. Though devoid of railway communication the taluk 
is well provided with roads. The head-quarters are at the village 
•of PALMANER. 

¥ellore Sllh-diYisioii. — Sub-di vi sion of the KorthArcot District 
of the Madras Presidency consisting of the taluks of YELLORE, 
GTTDIYATTAM and ARGOT and the KANGUNDI zamindari 
p tahsil. 

Vellore Taluk. - —Taluk in the south of the Noidh Arcot District, 
Madras, lyiiag between 12^ 39' and 12° 57' N. and 78° 39' and 79° 13' E. 
The northern portion runs along the right bank of the PALAR and 
is fiat and open, but most of the rest is covered with niinieroiis liil! 
ranges. More than one-fourth of the total extent- (421 square miles) 
is under forest. The population was 200,541 in 1901 against 
192,937 in 1891. It contains J49 .villages, and two towns, namelj^ 
AMB DRj population 15,903, and YELLORE municipality, the head- 
quarters of the taluk, population 43,537. The land revenue and 
cesses demand in 1903-04 amounted to Rs. 2,53,000. 

Glldiyattaia Talnk.'-^-’^'dlak in the south of the North Arcot 
District, M.adras, lying between 12° 42' and. 13° -5' N. and 78° 35' and 
, , 79°16'E. with an area of 447 square miles. The Taluk contains one 

town, GUDIYATTAM, the head- quarters, population 21,335,. and 
183 villages. ]?opiilatio,ii rose to ,195,665 in: 1901 from . 176,709 In 
1891. The land revenue and cesses demand in 1 903-04 was Rs. 3,27,500. 

. The taluk is a long strip of land lying, on the northern bank of the 
PALAR opposite to the Vellore taluk on the. other side of the river.. 
The EASTERN GHATS throw many spurs .into .its ■weste.rn portion 
which is thus mainly composed of hills interspersed with valleys. 
The soil is generally good, being a mixture of sand and red clay. 

Arcot Ti-luk. — Taluk on tbe eastern boundary of the North 
Arcoii District, Madras, lying between 12° 38' and 12° 57' N. and 
79° 11' and 79° 45' E., with an area of 432 square miles. It contains 
one town, its head-quarters, ARCOT, x^opulation 10,734, and 258 
villages. Population rose to 180,564 in 1901 from 176,878 in 1891, 
The land revemie and cesses demand for 1903-04 amounted to 
Rs, 4,81,000. Almost the whole of the taluk consists of a Sat and 
undiversified plain, but on the extreme west and east are a few 
insignificant, barren hills. The soil is poor, being T^ery gravelly, 

Kangimdi Tahsil-' — Zamindari tabsil in the south-west corner 
^ of the North Arcot District, Madinas, lying between 12° 35' and 1 2° 56' 

N. and 78° 14' and 78° 35' E. It is 347 square miles in area and coip- 
prises tbe Kangundi Kainindaru The head-quarters are now the village 
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of Kappani, whioli is also tlie I’esidence of tlie laaiamdar, but tlie talisil 
gets its name from the village of KAI^GUNDI which was formerly 
the chief town in this part of the country. The population increased 
to 64,446 in 190 i from 54,052 in 1891, the advance during the decade 
(19 per cent.) being the highest in any portion of the District. The 
rise was largely due to the existence of several gold mines, a 
continuation of those in the adjoining Kolar Gold Field, in the 
part of it wliicli borders on Mysore State. The number of villages is 
26S and the peshkash (including cesses) payable to Government 
in 1903-04 amounted to Rs. 29,500. 

JLmi Sub-division -Sub-division of the Korth Arcot District . 
of the Madras Presidency consisting of the zamindari tahsii of i 

and the taluks of POLUa and WAKDIWASH. . 

Ami Tahsii. — A zamlndari tahsil in the south of the North 
Arcot District, Madras, lying between 12° 29' and 12° 49' N. and 
79° 7' and 79° 24' B. and comjorising the Arni Jagir, Its area is 184 
square miles, or less than any other in the District, Total number 
of villages, 139; population 96,542 in 1901 against 91,730 in 1S91 ; 
head-quarters ARNI, population 12,485; peshkash payable to Gov- 
ernment (including cesses), Rs. 21,000. The jagir was granted to an 
ancestor of the present holder early in the seventeenth century by 
the Maratha chief ShahjT as a reward for military services during 
Shahji’a expedition into the Carnatic. 

Polur Tahtk.- -One of the southernmost taluks in the North ^ 
Arcot District, Madras, lying between 12® 20' and 12® 45' N, and 78® 

51' and 79" 22' B. Population was 155,673 in 1901 as against 
139,701 ill 1891. The taluk contains 170 villages and one town, the 
head-quarters, POLUR, population 9,206. Land revenue including 
cesses amounted in 1903-04 to Bs. 3,02,000. The area is 596 square 
miles. The taluk is essentially a mountainous area, a large part of 
it being occupied by the JAYADI HILLS. The forests have great 
potential value and yield a considerable amount of timber and other 
})roduce. 

Wsildiwasll Taluk* — Taluk in the' south-east corner of the ^ 
North Arcot District, Madras, lying between 12® 21' and 12® 41' N, 
and 79° 19' and 79° 40' E. It consists of level plain diversified only 
by a very few rocky hills- The soil is poor and the taluk hut thinly 
-wooded. The head-quarters are at WANBIWASH. Population 
wns 185,252 in 1901 as against 177,723 in 1891 ; total number of 
villages 284; land revenue and cesses demand for 1903-04, Rs, 

5,05,000 ; area 466 square miles, 

AmTbur-"-‘Town situated in 12° 48' N, and 78° 43' E. in the Yellore 
taluk of the North Arcot District, Madras. Population 15,903 (1901). 

It is a v;ell-built and compact place standing on the south bank of 
the PALAR about 30 miles from Yellore and 112 miles (by rail) from 
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Madras .at tie foot of the Kadapanattam pass leading into Salem. 
Ambhr is a station on the Madras Railway and an excellent road 
connects it with Veltee and Salem. It possesses a considerable trade 
in oil, ghl and indigo, which the Labbai merchants collect here for 
export to Madras. The almost inaccessible Ainhur Drug towers 
above the town and, from its position commanding an important pass 
into the CARNATIC, has been the scene of severe fighting several 
times. In 1750, the first pitched battle in tbe long wars of tbe 
Carnatic was fought under its walls and Anw'ar-Tid-din, tbe Nawab 
of Arcot, was defeated by Muzaffar Jang. This encounter is remark- 
able as being the first occasion in which European troops played a 
conspicuous part in Indian warfare and is memorable also for the 
effect which it had on the subsequent course of events. 

Arcot Town. -Head-quarters of the taluk of the same name 
in the North Arcot District, Madras. It lies in 12^ 54^ N. and 
79° 20^ E., two miles from RANIPET railway-station on the 
llanipet branch of tbe Madras Railway, on the right jiank of the 
PALAR. Population, 10,734 (1901). The interest of the place is 
almost entirely historical, and it now po.ssesses no industries or trade 
of importance and is fast declining. Formerly it was tlie capital of 
the powerful E awabs of tlie CARNATIC, who are consequently often 
spoken' of in history as the Na^vabs of Arcot, In 1712, in order to 
facilitate operations against Mysore, Saadat-ullah Khan, commanding 
the Delhi forces, transferred his head-qnai‘ters to Arcot, and for the 20 
years of his pcwer, and during the time of his successor Dost Ali, it 
I'emained the seat of government. But in 1740, the Mardtba 
army of Hoji. Bhonsla overran the District ; Dost Ali "was killed in 
battle near Arcot ; Safdar All, who succeeded Dojst AH, wnis mur- 
dered in 1742 ; and bis successor Saivid Muhammad shared the same 
fate in 1744. During the next seven years Arcot changed bands as 
many times and in 1751 an English garrison occupied the fort. The 
capture and brilliant defence of Arcot in that year by Olive 
with a small force of 200 Europeans and 300 natives opposed to 
the huge army of Raja Sahib, the Nawab’s son, consisting of 12U 
French, 2,000 regular native troops, 300 cavalry and 5,000 irregular 
foot soldiers, is among the most remarkable feats of the British 
arms in India. In 1758, Arcot was surrendered to the French under 
Irally and two) efforis made in the following year to regain possession 
of it failed. In 1760, however, Col. Coote laid siege to the fort and 
after a bombardment of seven days took it. For the next 20 years it 
remained in the hands of the Nawab Muhammad Ali, the ally of the 
Britisli ; but when in 1780 the Mysore war extended to the District, 
'Arcot was surrendered to Haidar AH, who held it till 1783. Tipfi 
Sultan succeeded to Haidar’s conquests and after destroying the 
foriiOeatioBS abandoned the town. In the eOBBion of the Carnatic lo 
the English in 1801, Arcot was included. The descendants of tBe 
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Nobth M*awab, the head of whom is sfcyled the Prince of Arcot, liye in 
toTBicT property in this neighbourhood. 

• The town was formerly surrounded by a high rampart nearly five 

miles in circumference, 24 feet bmoad at the base and twelve feet 
at the top, and faced with a thick masonry wall. This had five gates, 
the chief of which was the Delhi Date which led out upon the bed 
of the Paiar, The whole is now in complete ruin, but the Delhi 
gateway still stands and is an interesting relic. It is surmounted by 
a small chamber from which a pretty view of the river and opposite 
bank may be obtained. A tradition of doubtful authenticit}’- asserts 
that this was a favourite resort of Clive. The palace is now a rain 
and of the fort hardly a trace I’emains. Between the old palace and 
the fort stands the tomb of l^awab Saadat-ullah Khan, a domed 
structure about 50 feet in height and built, 'witlioiit much ornament, 
of green-stone, each block being beautifully cut and fitted into its 
place, A montiiiy allowance is made by Government for the decora- 
tion of the tomb and the performance of religious ceremonies. Close 
to the tomb is the principal mosque, the Jama Masjid, and wdthin 
the town are twenty -two other places of Muhammadan worship, all 
largely attended, besides many other notable tombs. Among the 
latter that of the fakir Tipu Aulia is regarded with particular vene- 
ration by Muhammadans. 

Arkonam.-^Village lying in 13^ 5^ F. and 79° 40^ E., in the 
"Walajapet taluk of the Horth Arcot District, Madras, which has 
sprung into importance only since it became a railway jimction. 
Here the north-west and south-west lines of the Madras Hail way 
meet, and Arkonam also forms the terminus of the branch of the 
South Indian Railway which runs from tbe main line at CHINGLE- 
PUT. It has a population of 6,313, many of w^hom are railway 
employes- Tbe town is a Union under the Local Boards Act and the 
head-quarters of a deputy talisildar and sub -magistrate, 

Arni. — Yillage situated in 12^ 4H and 79® 17^ E,, and the 
largest place in the jagir in the North Arcot District, Madras, to 
which it gives its name. It is the head-quarters of a Deputy Collector 
and other officials’ and contains 12,485 inhabitants (1901), The 
most interesting building is the fort, a large, almost square, struc- 
ture w’liieh has been largely dismantled. Until 30 years ago, Arni 
wms a military station and at one time a very large one, as the long 
lines of deserted barracks testify. These buildings are fast falling 
into disrepair but portions are still used as public offices. There are 
two old European cemeteries near the western walls. An imposing 
monument in the shape of a high column stands on one side of the 
parade ground ; it was erected, as an inscription shows, by an officer 
of the garrison in memory of a brother officer whom he shot in a 
duel. At the north-west angle of the enclosure is a fine old 
temple somewhat recalling that in the Vellore fort, though it does 
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^ not contain siicli excellent sculpture. A considerable industry in 
the manufacture of silk and cotton fabrics is carried on in the town. 

Bapanattaill- — A small village lying in 13^ 5^ F. and 78^ 41' E., 

, in the Falmaiier taluk of the North Arcot District, Madras, seven- 
teen miles irom PALM ANE.R, well worth a visit on account of its 
extraordinary collection of prehistoric kistvaens. They are called 
' by the natives the temples of the Five Panda vas. There are others 
elsewdiere in this taluk hut nowhere are they so numerous as near 
■ . :this village. A few of them were explored by Lieut. -CoL Branfii of 
the Trigonometrical Survey, who described the result in a paper in 
VoL X of the Bidian AnMgtimij, They are of unusual interest from 
4 the size, shape, and arrangement of the slabs of which they arc C(.)m- 
posed, as w^ell as from tlieir great numbers. It bas been suggested 
^ m that these kistvaens are tombs of the Kurumbas, a caste ivho are 

still very numerous in this neighbourliood and were once, according 
to tradition, a> powerful clan. They are sometimes called Knrimihar- 
! huH (Kurumbas’ houses) in. Tamil. 

Gliandragiri Yillage. -Head-quarters of the Chandragiri taluk 
of the Xortli Arcrh; District, Madras, situated on the right hank of 
the Swarnamuklii river, in IfF 35' N. and 70^ 19' E. Population 
(1001) 4,923. 

I Historically, Chandra giri lias much interest. To its fort the 

; fallen kings of the great empire of Vijayanngar iled after their 

i power had been crushed at tlie battle of Tiilikota in 1505, and liere 

f<»r some years they maiutainccl a pretence of something of their 
, former state. The fort is said to liave been Imiit in A.D.lOCOby 

lmm.adi Xarasimlia Yadava Ilayalu, one of the kings who reigned 
at Xarayanavanam in Karvetnagar zamladiin, and to have been 
^ -4 ' afterw’ards improved by the Yijayanagar kings. It fell in 1640 

into the power of the Siikan of Golconda, h'om whom it was wrested 
' a centui^y later by the Nawab of the Caruatio. In 1758 it was 

bold by Abdul lYaliab Khan, brother of the Nawab. In 17S2 
Haidar AIT compelled the place to surrender and it remained subject 
to "Mysore until the treaty of Boringapatam in 1792. 

"****^“ The fort is built on a liugc granite rock rising about 600 feet 

above tlie surrounding country and both from its site and forliOea- 
tioBB nmst in former times have been impregnable by storm. A 
large space upon the southern side of the hill is enclosed bj" .strong 
! w^alls, now in ruins, sui-roiinded by a ditch once fed by a natural 

spring but nosv almost dry. Within the walls stand the remains 
of the palace of the Raja^, several small temples, the ruiiied mud 
walls 01 the Miihaiumadan palace and some maniapams. Tie 
main building is about 150 feet long. It faces south, with a:i 
impo.sing and well-balanced facade of thi*ee storeys. The sky-line is 
f pleasingly broken by Hindu terminations, resembling the tops of 

1 gopurams or towers, tiie largest surmounting the dai bar hall. This 
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North apartoent .iiieasiires 21 feeb sqaare. It is sTirrounded by a colonnade .- 
^ Argot and rises tliroiigli two storeys in such a way that the larger quantity 
B isTRi oT, light comes tlirocgli tlie upx)er tier of arclies, wliich tlins forms a 
sort of clerestory. The chief interest of tlie palace lies in the fact that 
here was signed, in 1639, the original treaty granting to the East India 
Company the site of Fort St. George. It is maintained in good order 
by the Public Works department and is now used as a travellers’ 

: , . bungalow. 

The modern town of Ohandragiri is neatly hiiilt and lies to the 
east of the hill on which stands the fort. The old town has almost 
disappeared and its site has been converted into fertile fields. The 
stirroiindiiig country is very productive and the scenery charming. ^ 

Interesting archmological remains abound, consisting of deserted ) 

temples, great reservoirs, and finely carved mantapams or porches. 

Cllittoor Town (little town). — The head-quarters of the North 
Arcot District, Madras, and of the Chittoor taluk. Population 10,893 
(1901). It is situated in 18^ 18' N. and 79^ 6' B., in the valley of the 
POINI river, on the Sontli Indian Railwa}?' eighteen miles north of 
Katpadi junction and is 100 miles by road from Madras. Being the 
head-quarters of the District administration, it contains most of the 
usual courts and ollices and a Roman Catholic chapel. It is 990 
feet above the sea and in the wu'nter months it is pleasantly cool, 
but in former years it suffered from more than one outbreak of a 
most virulent fever and in consequence the head-quarters of some of 
the District staff were removed to YELLORE. The place was a 
military station until 1874 but is now, except as the official centre, 
of no importance. 

Damalchera¥il Pass. — A pass in the Ohandragiri taluk of the 
North Areot District, Madras, situated in 18^ 29' N. and 3' 

E., which leads from the CARNATIC to the Mysore plateau and ^ 
was consequently the scene of frequent fighting in the wars of the 
eighteenth century. The l^Iaratha chief Sivaji made his first descent 
upon the Carnatic by this route. Here in 1740 was fought tlie battle 
between the Maratlias and the Naw^ab Dost All, in which the latter 
was defeated and killed. A peculiar earthen embankment crosses the 
road which, leads through the pass, and continues over the hills on 
eilher side. It is said to extend to TIRUPATI on the one side and to 
Yelagiri in Salem District on the other, and to have been built long 
ago by tivo neighbouring kings to mark the boundaries of their realms. 

(JudiyattaiE Towtl* — The head-quarters of the taluk of the 
same name in the North Arcot District, Madras. Its inhabitants 
number 21,885. It was constituted a municipality in 1885, and the 
average municipal receipts and expenditure in the ten years ending 
1902-08 were Rs. 16,600 and Rs. 16,000 respectively. In 1908-04 
the income was Rs. 21,200, the chief source being the house and 
laud taxes, and the expenditure was Rs. 21,400. A scheme for pro- 
viding the town with a proper water-supply is under consideration 
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,, > , . Gucliyaitam lies in 12° 58' 'N. and 73° '53' E., three miles north of 

I the PALA.E and about the same distance from the railway-station, 

I It is 96. miles from Madras and 318 from Calicut. It is a>,c‘lean, well- 

; arranged town, most of the houses being tiled and the streets well 

: laid out. The chief industry is w^eaving, but Labbais and Kanarese 

.merchants carry , on a brisk trade, the former in jaggery, hides, 
tamarind, tobacco and ghi, and the latter in petty shop-keeping, and 
' ' money-lending. Every Tuesday a large cattle fair takes place which 

rivals that of RAKIPET. Some 500 head of cattle are usually 
exposed for sale, besides the goods found in all ordinai'y markets. 

. , Javadi Hills . — The Javadis are a detached group ol hills 

lying between 12° 18' and 12^^ 54' K. and 7S° 35' and 79° 11' E.,, and 
^ are for the most part situated in the south-west corner of the hToriii 

Arcot District, Madras, though spurs from them run down into 
South Arcot and Salem. In North Arcot they form the most lofty 
peaks of the District, some of their liGiights attaining an elevation of 
. over 3,000' feet. They are there separated from . the, EA.STEBN 

GHATS by the broad valley of the P ALAR. This narrows in the 
neighbourhood of Ambur and the Jaradis and the Ghats almost 
join, but it widens again as it leaves North Arcot and passes into 
Sakmi. TIio Javadis are made up of numerous small plateaux which 
contain in North x^rcot 110 hamlets, or clusters of Luts, inhabiied by 
a Tamil-speaking iiill tribe called Malaiy alis. These people number 
nearly 10,000 and though they appear to be othnologically of the same 
stock as the Tamils of the low^ country, their long isolation has led to 
divergencies in their -ways and they possess certain peculiar customs 
of their ow-n. The climate of the hills is unliealtliy and malariai 
at certain seasons but does not merit the utter condemnation generally 
1 ^ accorded it. Spurs from tlie main range extend in a north-easterly 

direction as far as the town of YELLORE, gradually declining in 
lieight ns they approach the Falar, One high and particularly 
detaedied peak, Kailasagarh 2,743 feet in height, is only six miles 
distant from Vellore, and having a small bungalow upon its summit 
it forms a pleasant retreat during the extreme temperatures of the 
liot %veatlier. The Javadis used to be covered ^Yith fine forest but 
this has been almost entirely destreyed. Much damage was done 
when the constriietion of the south-west line of the l\fadras Railway 
was in progress, enormoUvS quantities of timber being at that time 
\ felled for sleepers. Careful conservation is now doing much to 

! remedy the recklessness of past years. Game is fairly abundant in 

these hills. Bisou, sambliar, spotted deer, leopards and an occasional. 

' tiever are found in them. They arc one of the only two tracts in the 

Presidency wdierein the cultivation of the intoxicating hemp 
4 (GanmUs sativa) is permitted under lieense.^ A little coffee cultiva- 

* ti<m has been attempted on the South Arcot side and the prodiicf 

! is sold in the local markets. There are relics of Hindu temples, with 
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some insci'iptioBSj at KoYilanBr on the waj from Patrakad to .Ko.ma- 
tiyur and signs of former occupation by a ciTilised nation. 

.Kalahasti TowiL*'-^To\Yn situated in '13'^ 45' N. and 79'^ 42' E.,, 
in the tahsil and samindari of the same name in, the North Arcot 
.Districtj Madras. Population 11,992,(1901). , It is the .residence of 
the.B/aja of Kalahasti and the.head-qnarters of the deputy tahsildar 
and sub'm.agistrate, A large number of the residents are in the. 
employ of the- zamindar, whose residence, an imposing-looking 
building, faces the eastexni street of the, old .town. Kalahasti is .a 
station on. the South Indian Bail way and is situated, /upon the right 
bank of the Swarnam'ukhi at the extremity ■ of the Nagari hills. 
The approach to ihe town from the rirer is .tliroiigh the .last gap in. 
theso hills.. Close to .Kalahasti they are coniyidered so holy that' the 
qiiarryi,ng of stone or gravel in them is forbidden. Kalahasti is a 
very thriving town carrying on a brisk trade in grain, bangles and 
many other articles. A 'good deal of cotton stuff is woven in its , 
suburbs and its hand-piinted 'and. hand-painted cotton. fabrics are 
famous, So.meof'the latter .gained a bronze . medal at the Delhi 
Darbar E,xhib.ition of 1903. The. town , is famous .for its , Siva teni.pl.e, 
wherein a gTaiid. festival .takes place annually during February and 
.March. . " 

KaHgtincli Villag©* — Village situated in 12® 46' N. and 78® 27' 
E., in t.h,e zamTndari and tahsil of tlie same name in North Arcot 
District, Madras. Population 637 (1901). It was once the chief 
place iu the neighbourhood and the residence of the zamindar of 
Kanguiuli, but has been largely depopulated by fever and faimine. 
It lies at tlie base of a precipitous hill crowned wdth the ruins of a 
fort which must have been a place or great strength, much care 
liaving heeri expended in the fortifications. The zammdar’s old 
palace is also an imposing pile of build iirge. 

ICaveiipak * — A village situated in 12® 54' N. and 79® 28' E,, in 
ilie Walajapet tfibik of the North Arcot District, Madras. Populatiori 
5,566 (1901 ). It is known iu histey as the scene of a great victory 
Ijy Clive over llaja Sahib and his French allies in 1752, It is a 
ilourishiiig place lying to the south of the embankment of tlie large 
tank to whicli it gives its name. A small fort formerly stood near 
it but tills has been now destroyed. The tank is the most extensive 
in the District and its embankment is about four miles long. Upon 
this is built a little bungalow with a pretty view over the water 
towards the Sholinghiir hills. Wild duck and' other wmter-fowi are 
abundant. The tank, wlaich is fed by a channel from the PALAE, 
is rarely dry but has much silted up in the course of years. 

MaHiaildlir* — A village in the Arcot taluk of the North Arcot 
Distinct, Madras, lying in 12^45'' N, and 79^ 40' E. Population 1,884 
(|90 1 ) . It is chiefly remarkable for its rock eaves. The embankment 
of the large tank to which the village gives its name rests upon 
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two low hills and npoa the eastern face of the more southerly of Noeth 
these are the excavations. They were probably the work of ilio Jains 
and possibly a party of monks from CONJEBYERAM, which is only 
seven mile's distant, may here have hollov/ed out for themselves a 
retreat with narrow cells into which each might retire and indulge 
in uninterrupted meditation.. 

Padavedu. — A village lying in 12° 40' 51. and 79° 7' E., in Polur 
taluk of the Horth Aroot District, Madras. Population 2,382 (1901). 

This deserted place is one of the most interesting spots in the District. 

Thonp-h it now contains only a few inhabitants, tradition says that 
it was the capital of a powerful dynasty which many hundreds of 
, years ago held sway in this part of the country. Perhap.s it was a 

chief city of the Kurumbas, who are declai'cd to have been of old a 
powerful clan. It was sixteen miles in circumference and full of the 
remains of temples, rest-houses and tine private residences. The 
extent of the place may be judged by the fact that the present 
villages of Sandavasal, where the fair or miidai of the old town was 
held,\nd Pushpagiri, the site of its flow'er market, are four miles 
apart. The place is traditionally declared to have been entombed by 
a shower of dust and stones which overwhelmed the whole of its 
magnificent buildings. Jungle has now covered almost the whole 
arel Two extensive but ruined forts stand upon the plain and 
.anothor upon a peak of the Javadi Hills which overlooks the 
village. The two principal temples in Padavedu are dedicated one 

to a *odde.ss called Renukambal and the other to Eamaswami. The 

former i.s the more celebrated and is still visited by large crowds on 


Fridays in the month of Adi. 

Palmaner — Head- quarters of the taluk of the same 

name situated in 13° 13' N. and 78° 4-6' E., in the North Arcot District, 
Madras. Population 4,850 (1901). The place lies on the iilateau of 
.Mvsore at a height of 2,247 feet above the sea and is much cooler than 
the lower parts of the District. It has accordingly always been a 
kind of sanitarium for North Arcot officials and before the route to 
the Nil."iris was opened np was even resorted to by Europeans from 
Madras! several excellent bungalows still standing in it. Some 
of the o'orges and valleys in the hills round-about it are beautiful. 
A favourite example is Gaugamma’s valley where a small .stream 
falls from a height of about 200 feet into a deep pool shut in on all 
aides but one by high precipitous walls of rock. 

Pnlfir Tivwn — Head-quarters of the taluk of the same name lu 
the North Aroot District, Madras, lying in 12° 31' N. and 79° 7' E. 
Poonlation 9,206 (1901). Polnr is situated about two miles from the 
Cbeyy ar on its northern bank, and east of some bills. Between these 
ia built the embankment of the Polnr reservoir, which is fed by the 
waters of the Manjalar. The Sampatgiri hill near by is topped by a 
holy temple and there is another shrine in the town. A small rninect 
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foti without any history stands not far oif. The place is poorly built 
v/itli narrow and ill-arranged streets, but lias a brisk trade in grain. 

Poini.— A river which rises in the hills oi the Ghandragiri taluk 
of North Arcot District, Madras, in 13° 34' N, and 79° 6'E. It flows 
almost due south and after receiving the waters of numerous smaller 
streams it finally joins the PADAR not far from ARGOT, after a 
course of about 45 miles. Its 'waters are largely used for irrigation 
and it is crossed by a dam which was built in 1853 and is 792 feet in 
length from wing to wing. The dam was much damaged in 1874 by 
the same flood which breached the Palar dam, and was subsequently 
reconstructed. During the south-west monsoon, the Poini has a 
more regular supply of water than the Palar. The area commanded 
by the dam is 26,500 acres and of this 22,000 acres were irrigated in 
1903~“04. The supply might be farther increased during the north- 
en,8% monsoon if the storage capacity of the reservoii's which are 
fed by it were increased, but during the south-west inonsoon all the 
surplus w'ater running over this dam has to be sent down to the 
Palar barrage, ivhere the supply is often deficient. 

Punganiira Town* — Head-quarters of the Pungaimru tahsil 
and zamindari in the North Arcot District, Madras, lying in 13° 22' 
N- and 78° 35' E. on a plateau 2,000 feet above the sea. Popu- 
lation 6,353 (1901). The town is prosperous, and owing to its 
elevation its temperature is much less toiTid than that of the lower 
parts of the District. A lai^ge cattle fair is held there in Apinl. 
The zaimndar kindly sets aside a portion of his palace for the use of 
European travellers and the building possesses a museum containing 
among other things a curious collection of life-size models represent- 
ing natives of various castes in their usual caste costumes. A mile 
from the town are tbe ruins of a large Roman Gatholic chapel 
bearing tiie date 1780. 

SailipBt. — Town situated in 12"^ 56' N. and 79*^ 20' E., in 
W alajapct taluk of the North Arcot District, Madras, on the north bank 
of the PALAR river. Population 7,607 (1901). The place comprises the 
European quarters of ARGOT towm, and is said to have been founded 
opposite Arcot about the year 1771, by Saadat-ullah Khan, in honour 
of the youthful widow of Desing Raja of G-ingee, who committed saU 
%vheix her husband w^as slain by Saadat-ullah’s forces, and named 
after her Ranipet or Queen’s to'wm. The place w’-as of no importance 
till it w^as constituted a British cantonment, when it was made 
a large cavalry station and rapidly extended. It is now the head- 
quarters of tbo Divisional officer. The Roman Gatholics and the 
American Mission have chui’ches in the town. There is a large 
dispensary, and evei*y Friday a fair is held on the old parade ground 
north of the town, vrhpTe a larger number of cattle are brought and 
sold than in any other market in the District. The Naulakh Bagh 
cr nine lakh garden of mangoes and other trees, planted hy one of 
the early Nawabs of ARCOT, is near the town. 
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StlolilighUF.— Town situated in 13° 7' N. and 79° 25' 1., in the 
Walajapet taluk of the K'orth Arcot District, Madras. Population 
6,442 (1901). The Shoiinglmr station on the Madras Railway is 7{- 
miles from the town. The name is said to be a contraution of the 
words Ghola-linga-puram and to have been given to it because one of 
the CHGLA kings liere found a natural iingam and built a shrine over 
it called the C boles wara or Shoieswara temple. The town is exten- 
sive, and a brisk trade is carried on in its bazars and at its weekly 
fair. But the place derives its chief importance from its temples. 
Besides that of Shoieswara, there is another shrine within the town 
which is dedicated to Bhaktavatsala. This is of fine proportions and 
is thought to have been built by one of the Yijayaiiagar kings. The 
other chief temples lie outside the town. The most celebrated is 
that of hTarasimliaswami, situated upon the summit of the loftiest 
hill in the neighbourhood. From it a magnificent view of the 
country round, 'with its reservoirs and fertile cultivation, may he 
obtained. Upon a lower hill to the east is a temple to Anjaneya* 
swaiui which, thcuigh not so pretentious as its neighbour aicliiieo 
tiirally, enjoys an equally wide reputation. Women suffering from 
dementia or hysteria (who are supposed to be possessed by evil spirits) 
are brought to it to be cured. Another fine shrine lies below the 
Narasimhaswami hill. It is now in ruins, having been slruck, it would 
appear, by lightning, and its finely carved columns He about in con- 
fusion. Yery many sacred pools or ivrthtwis lie round about Sliolin- 
gliur, the cliief being the Brahma tirfcham, in which people bathe on 
Thursdays. In the neiglibourliood of Sholinghur, in 1781, 'was 
fought the battle bet-ween Coote and Haidar AH in which the latter 
lost heavily. Two large ^luhammadan tombs by the side of the road 
on the south of the town mark the spot where the bodies of tlxe slain 
of the Mysore army were interred in t'wo common graves. 

Tiramala (or Uppei? Tirapati).— TIEUPATI, in the taluk of 
Cliandragiri in North Arcot District, Madras, is celebrated through- 
out the iladras Presidency for the temple on Tirumala, the holy 
hill, which is 2,500 feet high. This part of the place is often known 
as Upper Tirnpati and is six miles distant from Tirupati town and 
Hit oated in 13^ 4d' N. and 7fP 21' E. The shrine is dedicated to Yen- 
kateswaraswami, an incarnation of Yishnu, and is considered so holy 
that formerly no Christian or IMusalman 'was allowed even to ascend 
file hill. Siinxi 1870, however, European magisterial and police oifieera 
go up occasionally on duty and visitors are sometimes also allowed 
there as a special case, provided that they biungno lo'vv caste servants 
and have obtained the special permission of the District Magistrate 
and the Maharst or trustee. But no European has ever entered the 
temple itself and there is no description on record of its interior. 
From all parts of India thousands of pilgrims annually flock tg 
Tirupati with rich offerings to the idol. Up to 1843 the temple wm 
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tinder tlxe management of Government, wliicli derived a considerable 
revenue from these offerings, but now they are made over to the 
trustee, known as the Mahant, who is also the head of a religions 
math {ov monastery) situated in Tirupati town. During the hrst 
six years of British rule the average net annual income of the 
temple was upwards of two lakhs but the amount is said to have 
decreased of late. The hill on which the temple stands posseeses 
a number of the usual holy bathing-places, some of which are 
picturesquely situated. 

Tirupati Town. — Town in the Chandragiri taluk of ISTorth 
Arcot District, Madi'as, situated in 13^ 38’ IST. and 79° 24' E. in the 
valley, about three miles broad, wbich divides the Tirupati hills 
from those of the Karvetnagar zamindari. It is a flourishing and 
busy place containing 15,485 inhabitants and is crowded at all 
times with pilgrims to the famous shrine on TIRUMALA. The 
town contains several important temples under the manngement of 
the Mahant of this shrine. A municipality was constituted in 1886, 
and the average municipal receipts and expenditure in the ten years 
ending 1902-03 were Rs, 39,100 and Rs. 59,700 respectively. In 
1903-01 the income, chiefly derived from house and land taxes and 
water-rate, was Rs. 18,200 and the expenditure Rs, 21,400, The 
large apparent excess of expenditure over income has been due to 
the construction of water- works from money previously oonteibuted 
by Government, The brass industry of the town is well-known and 
a large encrusted oval tray made here gained a first prize and silver 
medal at the Delhi Dax'bar Exhibition of 1903. The wood-carving 
of tlic place also deserves mention. A water-supply scheme has 
been introduced recently and is working satisfactorily. 

Tiruttaui Yiila §6.— Head-quarters of the zamindari talisil of 
the same name in the KAEYETN AG AR ZAMIRDART, in North 
Arcot District, Madras, situated in 13° ID N. and 79° 37^ E. 
Population 3,697 (1901). It is a station on the Madras Railway. A 
hill temple in it, dedicated to Subrahmanj^aswami, one of the sons of 
Siva, is largely frequented by pilgrims and is held to be next in 
importance to the famous shrine at TIEEMALA near TIRUPATI. 

Yelloro Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the same name 
in the North Arcot District, Madras. It lies in 12° 55^ N. and 
79° 9' E., on the right bank of the PALAR, and its inhabitants 
number 43,537 (1901), but have decreased somewhat in recent years. 
It is a station on the Yillupuram branch of the South Indian Railway 
and is four miles from the Katpadi junction on the south-west line 
of the Madras Railway, and 87 miles from ^Madras. Vellore is the 
largest towm in the District and was constituted a municipality in 
1866. The average municipal receipts and expenditure in the ten 
3?'eai's ending 1902-03 were Es. 55,100 and Rs. 59,200 respectively. 
The deficit was met by a loan from Government. The income in 
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1903-04 was Rs. 72,500 and tlie expenditure Rs. 65,600 o! the North 
former B.S. .17,500 were contributed by Goyernment and an almost Argot 
equal .aniount was derived from bouse and land taxes, , and from, 
market . fees ' and tolls- Plans and estimates for a water supply to 
cost 3| laklis are now under scrutiny. 

The town is tlie' head- quarters of the Divisional Officer, District 
Medical and Sanitary Officer, Executive and District Board Engi- 
neers, Assistant Commissioner of Salt, Abkari and Oustoin,s, Deputy 
1 11 spec tor- General of Police, Assistant Superintendent of Police and 
Government Ohaplain, ,It also contains the Police training school, 
the Arcot Mission' College and a high school. There is a large trade 
ill : grain and the cultivation of. sweet-scented, dowers is one of the 
industries of the place, many bales of these being .daily .sent . by rail, 
to Madras. 

. The chief object of interest in Vellore' is the fort and the , temple . 
therein. The former is one of the most- perfect specinieiis of mili- 
tary architecture in southern .India,, and. the latter con talus bciilp- 
tares which by some are thought to -rival those of Madura, The 
■fort is . declared by local .tradition to- have been, built about 1271! 
by Bomnii Reddi, a refugee chief from. 'Bhadrachalam on the hanks 
of tlio Godavari and handed., over to 'the Rajas of Vijayaiiagar. 

Ill reality, however, it appears to have been constructed not earlier 
than tlie 17th century. About the middle of that century i lie Sultuu 
of Bijapiir seiznd Vellore. In 1676, the Marathas captured it after 
four and a I'lalf mouths* siege. In 1708, Daud Khan from Delhi 
ousted the Marathas. In 1710, when it was, according to Oriiie, the 
strongest fortress in the CARNATIC, it was given by Dost All to his 
son-in-law. The latter’s son Murfcaza All murdered the Na'wab Bafdar 
AH here in 1741. Por nioi'o than *20 3 'ears the fort was tbe strong- 
hold of Murtaza All, who defied the authority of his lawful chief, the 
Nawabof Arcot, and his English allies,. Shortly after 1760, Vellore 
was occupied by an English garrison, and in 1768 it was threatened 
by Haidar All, In 1780, Haidar regularly invested the place, which 
held out against overwhelming numbers and innumerable dilfionities, 

A dozen times in the course of the siege, there was not rice for three 
days’ consumption and all the energies of 'the Madras Government 
and of Sir Eyre Coote were directed to throwing in supplies. An 
assault, which was most gallantly and persistently made, was 
repulsed and the siege reduced to a blockade which the garinson, 
although reduced to great straits, withstood for two years, till 
finally it was liaised by the advance of an army from Madras and 
Haidar’s cleat In In 1791, Vellore was the base for Lord Cornwallis’ 
march on Bangalore. After the fall of Seringapatam (1799), the 
family of Tipu' Sultan were detained here ; and , to their intrigues is 
attributed the Sepoy mutiny at'YeUore in 1806' wdien most of the 
officers and a large number of European soldiers were massacred by 
5 
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the native sepoys. The revolt was prompfcly put down by Colonel 
Gillespie, who w^as stationed at Arcot, and the Mysore princes were 
removed to Bengal. 

The fort is siuTonnded by a ditch supplied with water by a 
subterranean drain connecting it with a large reservoir near the 
railway- station. The old entrance was by a w'inding roadway with 
massive gates protected by a drawbridge : but a straight road has 
now^ been cut through the rampart. On the south side a footway 
also crosses the ditch on a stone cause-way. There is no other means 
of entrance across the ditch. The fort contains a church and several 
other buildings now occupied by public offices. The temple, formerly 
used for many years as an arsenal, is a most interesting structure. 
The best sculpture is found in the porch on the left of the entrance, 
•which contains monolithic pillars of great beauty and delicacy of 
execution. It is said that the Blast India Company once proposed to 
send the building to the Prince Regent to be erected at Brighton. 

Walajapot Town. — The head-quarters of the taluk of the 
same name in the North Arcot District, Madras, situated in 12'^ 56^ N. 
and 79'^ 22' E. It is a decaying place, its population in 1901 (10,067) 
being less than it was 30 years before. It was constituted a muni- 
cipality in 18G6, and the average municipal receipts and expendi- 
ture in the ten years ending 1902-03 were Rs. 14,700 and Rs. 14,400 
respectively. In 1903-04, they were both about Rs. 17>000. Soliool 
fees and the house and land taxes foi’med the principal sources of 
income. The town lies 68 miles from Madras and three miles north 
of the PALAR river, and is remarkably well built and iieatlj 
arranged. It was once the trade centre of the District and its 
decline is due to the opening of the Madras and Soutli Indian Railways, 
neither of which touches it and both of -^yhich have led commerce to 
other rivals. Weaving in silk, cotton-dyeing, carpet-making and 
the maniifacture of oils chiefly employ the people. The satin cloths 
of the town are still exeellent but the carpets have been spoilt by 
the introduction of aniline dyes. 

Wan diwash Village. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the same 
name in the Norlh Arcot District, Madras, situated in 12^* 31' N. and 
79'^ 36'' E., nineteen miles from Acharapakkam station on the main 
line of the South Indian Rail-w^ay. Population 5,9/1 (1901). Wandi- 
wash is historically interesting as the scene of several important 
operations in the Carnatic ivars of the eighteenth century. The fort 
belonged to a member of the family of the Nawfib ut ARGOT. In 
1 752 it was attacked by Major La-wrence and in 1757 Colonel Anderson 
destroyed the town but failed to capture the fort. The iVench 
garrison t-wice in that year repulsed the English. A more energetic 
attack under Brereton in 1759' was also unsuccessful. Immediately 
a-fter this the French soldiers mutinied, and, though they were even- 
ttially pacified, the fort surrendered to Coote before the end of the year. 
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111 1760,' ilie French niider'Lallj -with 3,G00 Marathas under Bussy 
appeared before the town and in the pitched battle that ensued the 
French were utterly routed by Ooote, and Bussy was taken prisoner. 
This victory was in itself and hy its consequences the most important 
over won over the French in India. In 1780, Lieutenant Flint b}’- a 
bold stratagem saved the fort from falling into the hands of Haidar 
All, and with very inadequate means held it for nearly three years 
against every device of the enemy. Twice he was relieved by Sir 
Eyre Ooote and twice at least he repelled most vigorous assaults. 
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Salem Bistrict— An inland District in tlie soiitli of tlie Salem' 
Madras Presidency lying between 11® V and 12^ 54^ N. and 77® Bbteict. 
29' and 79® 2' E^ with, an area of 7,530 square miles. It is — 
bounded on the north by Mysore and North Arcot; on the' east -^ounda 
by North and South Ai*cot and Trichinopoly ; on the, south by 
Trichinopoly and Coimbatore ; and on the. west by Coimbatore figuration 
and Mysore State. It is, made up of three distinct tracts of and hill ' 
country, which were formerly known as the Balaghat, the BAEA- and river 
MAHAL and the Talaghat, The Balaghat, consisting of the systems, 
Hosur taluk, is situated on the Mysore table-land and is the most 
elevated portion of the District, the gi’eater* part of it being 
3,000 feet above sea-level. The Baramahal is the next step in 
descent, and its extensive plain comprises the lirishnagiri, 
Dharmapuri, Tiruppattur and Uttangarai taluks. Of these, 
Krishnagiri slopes from 2,000 to 1,300 feat, which is the general 
level of the other three. An almost unbroken chain of hills, 
traversing the District a little south of its centre from east- 
south-east to west-north-west, separates this tract from the 
Talaghat. The latter, comprising Salem, Atur, Namakkal and 
Tiruchengodu,. ,,is, .as its name imports, below the Ghats and 
descends 'from a maximum of about. 1,200 feet in the Salem 
taluk to the level of the plains of the CAENATIG on the eo.st 
and south. The southern Talaghat is marked by three most 
striking masses of rock, all alike more or less bare of vegetation, 
namely, the walled and battlemented height of NAMAKKAL, the 
crescent-topped hill-fortress of TIEUOHBNGODU, and the 
great, square, white mass of SA.NKAEIDEUG. Prom it, over 
a saddle on the north-western base -of the KOLLAIMALAIS, an 
unsuspected ghat, guarded by,,' -a huge;;:- statue of Haniiman, 
descends into the smiling gardensnf Namagiripet and EASIFUE, ' 
Emerging from this valley, which is shut in by the Bodamalais, 
one reaches the higher plateau of the northern Talagkat, stud- 
ded from end to end with numerous isolated hills. Particularly 
striking are the serrated ridge of the KANJAMALAI, outlined 
sharply against the south-western sky, .-and the peaks of the 
Grodumalai which rise boldly on : the’ east towards the Aim 
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Salem valley. Miicli mineral wealth lies hidden in these hills; their 
Disteigt. ii-on is exceedingly rich^ and valuable beds of white magnesite^ 
which local tradition declares to be the bones of the legendary 
bird Jatayu^ crop out among the hills on either side of the 
railway before it enters SALBM^ the District head-quarters. 

The great mountain screen above referred to^ which 
stretches across the District with the SHEVAROYS as its 
centre^ is pierced by four passes giving access from the 
Talaghat to the Baramahal. The easternmost of these is the 
Kottapatti pass^ leading to the village of the same name at the 
head of a lovely valley stretching away to the historic ghat of 
Changama (Ghengam), through which flows the trade from the 
north into the ancient mart of TIEUVANNAMALAI. This 
Kottapatti pass separates the Tenandamalai from the range of 
the KALRAYx^NS. On either side of the Shevaroys is a ghat 
leading to the two great landmarks of the Baramahal country. 
The trunk road over the eastern, or Manjavadi, ghat passes to 
the left of the Chitt|iri hills and winds round Harur towards the 
sacred heights of Tirthamalai (3,500 feet). On the west, the 
railway, toiling up the Mortirpatti ghat, keeps the Vattalamalai 
to the left and runs past the sharp peak of Mukkanur (4,000 
feet). The westernmost, or Toppur, pass leads to the rolling 
downs of Dharmapiiri. 

On the north-east of the Baramahal the JAVADIS hang like 
a curtain. From the breezy top of Kambugudi (3,840 feet) 
there is a fine view of the fertile Alangayam valley of which 
Muiiro wrote "^^Tliere is nothing to be compared to it in England, 
nor, what you will think higher praise, in Scotland/^ A rifle 
shot carries across from the Javadis to the Yelagiri, which is 
more healthy, and deserves to be more popular, than the other 
minor hill ranges. An extensive view of the whole Baramahal 
country is obtained from this MIL On the right, gleam the 
graceful white minarets of VANIYAMBADI above the dense, 
dark groves of cocoa-nut that stretch away on both sides of the 
PALAR. To the left the great red plain heaves into billows, 
and its many rocky hills seem to surge against the mountain 
guard of the Ealaghat, from which the country rises tier over 
tier to the Mysore plateau. 

The Melagiris, the chief hill range of the Balaghat, attain a 
height of over 4,500 feet at their southern extremity. Sandal- 
wood and valuable timber abound here as well as in the Den- 
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kaaikota jungles. The rolling uplands of- the Balaghat or Salem 
Ilosiir : taluk are acliniraljly, adapted ■ for pasture^ and abundant Bisteict. 
forage is available at the Cavalry Eemount Depot at Mattagirij „ 
wliicli:, with its paddocks and hedgerows and the green lanes 
between/ recalls the familiar features of an English landscape. 

The river systems of Salem are four in number. The chief 
stream , in ■ the , District is the OAUVERY, which flows along its 
western and southern boundaries^ separating it from Coimbatore^ 
and is joined by the Sanatkiiinaranadi^ the SarabhanganadI, the 
Tirnmanimnttarj the Kariivattar^, and the Aiyar rivers. The 
second system may be called the 'VELLAE system } to it belong 
the Yasishtanadi and the Swetanadb which drain two parallel 
valleys running east and west in the Atur taluk;, the former 
carrying off the drainage of the Kalrayans and the latter that of 
the Kollaimalais and PACHAIMALAIS. The third system is 
that- of the PON.NAIYA.E, which flows through the Balaghat 
and Baramahal to the east coast. The. last and smallest. system 
is that .of the PALAB;, which traverses the northern corner of ■ 
Tiruppattur. 

Varying so considerably in altitude and in rainfall, tlie Botany, 
District iiattirally contains a wide range of flora. On the lowest 
levels are the usual Coromandel plants, while at YERCAIJJ3 on 
tlio Shevaroys English fruits, flowers and vegetaWes flourish 
W'Onderfully and the wiki flora is almost that of zones of heavy 
rainfall. 

CTOologicaliy, Salem is covered with gneisses and crystalline Geology, 
schists belonging to the older and younger archseans of soiitheni 
India. The qiiartz-magnesite schists of the Kanjamalai, Tirtha- 
malai, Kollaimalais and tlie Javadis, beds of great thickness with, 
an average of 40 per cent, richness in iron, are included in the 
latter class, and the former is represented by the lower platform 
of mixed gneisses, chiefly raioaceous and hornblenclic, partially 
laid bare in tlie plains round Salem town. The more massive 
plutoiiic archa^ans associated with the mixed gneisses comprise 
the eharnockite series of granulites, well-developed in tlie rugged 
masses of the Shevaroys and elsewhere, on the eastern borders 
of which occurs a lino of exposures of corundum ; the biotiie 
gneissose granite of the Baramahal, which builds the sharp 
cones and droogs of that counti^y ; and the mottled gneiss of 
Uttangarai, The only rocks of later age than these arch»ans 
are a scattered set of younger intrusives. of considerable inteiest 
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including an enormous number of rock types. Among tkem are 
tlie dunites^ tlie magnesite; of . tke CHALK HILLS and some 
acid pegmatites containing good mica. 

Tlie District is not ricli in large game. Tigers and bears 
are met witli in tlie Mils adjoining tlio Cauvery in Hosur and 
Dbarmapim taluks^ and an occasional elephant wanders across 
from the Ooimbatoe side. Bears and leopards have been 
almost exterminated on the Shevaroys^ and deer are now 
unknown there. The Malaiyalis on all the hill ranges have 
enormously reduced the quantity of small game ; but the jungles 
in the plains still abound with hares^. partridges, quail and 
spurfowL 

In Hosur, which is on the Mysore tabledand, the climate is 
as pleasant as that of Bangalore ; while in the lower Talaghat 
section, the heat is as oppressive as in the adjoining District of 
Trichinopoly. The mean temperature of Salem town is 82® F. 
The Shevaroys from their elevation naturally boast the coolest 
•climate in the District, the thermometer rarely rising above 
75® F. ill the hottest months. The other hill ranges approach 
the Shevaroys in this respect, but they are not free from the 
drawback of malaria. 

The rainfall is fairly evenly distributed through the plains 
except in the two southernmost taluks of Namakkal and 
Tirnchengodu, which get an average of only 30 inches as against 
the District average of 32. The Shevaroys are quite exceptional 
and receive nearly double as much as the rest of the District. 

Floods on a large scale are unknown. In the autumn of 
1874 heavy freshes occurred in the Palar, washing away the 
railway line in several places and sweeping away a portion of the 
town of Vaniyambadi. This disaster was repeated on a larger 
scale in November 1903, when, owing to the bursting of tanks 
in Mysore, the river rose even higher than before and two 
suburbs of the town were completely ruined. 

The District was never an independent political entity. In 
early times the north of it was ruled by the Pallavas, while the 
south was incladed in the Kongu kingdom. In the ninth cen- 
tury A.D., the OHOLA kings annexed the whole of it and subse- 
quently it passed under the Hoysala Ballalas. In the fourteenth 
century it was conquered by the Hindu kings of Vijayanagar, 
whose sway was acknowledged till the beginning of the seven- 
teenth eenturyj when the District passed under the Naik rulers 
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of Madura. From 1652^ parts of it began to fall mider tlie power Salem 
of tHe rising 'Hindu dynasty of Mysore till tlie whole was Bisteict..: 
absorbed by CMkka Deva B;aj% the greatest of them^ about 
1688-90. In 1760 Haidar Ali usurped the Mysore throne. In 
1767 the English reduced portions of the Baramahal and carried 
on/ both within and without it, a desultory warfare with Haidar 
in which the latter had the adyantage. By the treaty which 
concluded the war with Haidar’s sonTipti in 1792 the whole Bis- 
trict, excepting only the Hosur taluk, fell to the Company. 

After the fall of Seringapatam and the death of Tipu in 1799, 
the Hosur taluk also passed to the English. 

The chief objects of antiquarian interest in the District 
are the old fortresses at KEISHNAGIRl, NxiMAKKAL and 
SAHKAEIDEUG. 

Except Coimbatore, Salem is more sparsely peopled than Thepco- 
any other of the southern Districts of the Presidency. Its 
population in 1871 was 1,966,995; in 1881, 1,599,505; in 1891, 
1,962,591 ; and in 1901, 2,204,974 The decrease of 19 per 
cent, in 1881 was due to the severity of the great famine of 
1876-78 ; l)ut the recovery was rapid during the ten years 
ending 1901, the rate of advance being higher than in any 
Distinct except Kistna, Salem consists of nine tiiiuks, of which 
statistical particulars, according to the census of 1901, are 
appended : — 
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1 ’ 
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1 6,198 

Dharmapuri 

941 

1 
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206,030 i 
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15T> 

1 6,336 

Tirappattar 

539 

2 

323 

205,986 

382 

9*1 

10,203 

IJttarigarai 
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« . 

451 

150,419 

175 

15'4 

4,814 

Salem 

1,071 

2 
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21,613 
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1 
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2 
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4*6 

14,612 
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1 
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289,717 
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• 16*5 

7,234 
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Salem The head-quarters of these are at the villages and towns 
District. iVom which they are respectively named. The chief of the 
“ eleven towns in the District are the three municipalities of 
Salem j Tiruppattur and Vaniyambadi. Of the population in 
1901, 2,116,768, or 96 per cent., were Hindus; 68,497 were 
Musalmans and 19,642 Christians. Tamil is the mother tongue 
of 71 per cent, of the people and Telugu is spoken by 19 per 
cent. In Hostir Kanarese is the vernacular of a considerable 
proportion. 

Their As elsewhere, agriculture is the predominant occupation, 

castes and The largest castes are all agriculturists; the most numerous 
ocenpa- tile Pallis (516,000), Vellalaus (896,000) and Paraiyans 

tions, (185,000). Brahmans are unusually few, numbering only 15 in 
every 1,000 of the population, or less than in any area except 
the three Agencies in the north of the Presidency and the 
Nllgiris. The shepherd Kurnmbans (50,000) and the Kura- 
vans, a wandering people who have a bad name for crime, are 
more numerous in Salem than in any other District. 

Christian Of the total Christian population (19,642) in 1901, 18,701 
missions-, were natives of India. Of the various sects, the Eoman 
Catholics greatly preponderate, numbering 1 7,624. The founda- 
tion of the Christian Church in the District was laid in 1630 
Ijy the celebrated Eobert de Nobiii. Ho landed in India in 
1606, and, after founding the well-known mission at Madura, 
turned his steps to the north. He passed by Trichinopoly to 
BBN'DxAMANGALAM, which was then the capital of a ruler 
called Eamachandra Naik who was tributary to the king of 
Madura. This Chief welcomed the missionary and gave him 
a site on ■which to build a church. De Nobiii then pushed on to 
Salem, where after a pex'iod of trouble he succeeded in winning 
over the rulex' thex’e, who was also tributary to Madui^a, in 163.0. 
A church was built in the place about this time. The mission 
then developed towards the north, and a centre was established 
at Koilur in the Dharmapux’i taluk. By the middle of the 
eigliteenth century the number of converts had reached a large 
total, but the suppression of the Jesuits in 1773 checked the 
advance of Christianity; and when Tipu Sultan ascended the 
throne of Mysore he ordei^ed the Koilur church to be destroyed 
and deported half the Christian population to Mysore, where he 
sought to convert them forcibly to Muhammadanism. The 
w6rk: however went on in spite of these difficulties, and at the 
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present day tliere are Catholic missionaries woiddiig in every 
part o£ the District, 

Of the Protestant missions the most important is , the 
London Mission^ which hegaii work in- the District as early as 
1827. : 

Agricnltnrally, the northern and central sections of the Dis- 
trict are generally inferior in soil and situation to the southern 
or Talaghat section. The prevailing soil in all taluks is red so.iuh 
which occupies as much as 82 per cent, of the whole area. 
This, however^ is not the ordinary barren red sand of Trichino- 
poly and South Arcot, but is of superior quality and is as good 
as red loam. The first three months of the year are usually 
rainless and the fall in April is not great. The May rainfalb 
the early showers which precede the south-west mousooiij, is 
usually copious and marks the commencement of the cultiva- 
tion season^ which goes on through the south-west monsoon^ 
on which the District mainly depends, and the north-east 
rains. The months during which the largest sowings are 
made are July, August and October; but over the greater 
part of the western taluks a wide area of crop is put in even 
before June. ■ 

A considerable portion of the District is composed of 
ssamindari and inam land, which covers 2,052 square miles out 
of its total area of 7,530 square miles, Beturns are not ava»il- 
ahle for the zamindaris, and the area for which statistics are 
collected is 5,675 square miles. The following table gives 
details for 1903-04,' areas being in square -miles z— 
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Hosir 

BIB: - 
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, 
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16 

Krishnagiri 
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54 

22 
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23 

Bhamapuri . . 

738 
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62 
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25 

TiruppattUr . . 

871 
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6 

129 

17 

'Uttangara! 

764 

004 

92 

280 

13 

Salem . . • . . # 

963 

281 

28 

446 

55 

MUr .. »• i 

789 

114 
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241 

52 

Ntoakkai • . . • , . . ! 

374 

60 

72 

2.10 

38 

Timchengodu . . 

426 

10 

-26 

32G 

62 
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1,666 

668 

'2,376 " 1 
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The' oliaracteristic food-grains of the District B>m mgi 
{Eleusine coraca7ia) and cambu {Pe7inisetum typhoideum), the 
former^ generally speakings being most prominent in the 
northern and central sections and the latter in the southern 
portion of the District. The area nnder them in 190S-04 was 
431 and 516 square miles respectively, Paddy is grown largely 
ill Namakkal and Atnr. The former taluk contains a large 
area of plantain and sugar-cane cultivation; and the latter of 
a>reca-nut and cocoa-nut. Of special cropS; the coffee on the 
Shevaroy Hills is the most important. It covers an area of 9;000 
acreS; most of it being grown under European supervision. In 
Atur 3;000 acres are occupied by indigO; and in Hosur taluk 
mulberry is grown to a small extent for rearing silk-worms. 

After the great famine of 1876-78 there was a considerable 
decrease in the area of the holdings in the District; the decline 
being as much as 20 per cent. Since then; however; the 
country has rapidly recovered; and the area now occupied 
is one-fifth more than it was before that famine, No marked 
improvements can however be said to have been made in the 
local methods of agriculture. Only in the extension of well 
irrigation has a real advance been made. In the sixteen years 
since 1888 nearly 2| lakhs have been advanced to ryots nnder 
the Land Improvement Loans Act; and this has been chiefly laid 
out in digging or repairing wells. 

Owing to the number of hill ranges and the large area of 
waste land affording pasture; the District is generally rich in 
live-stock. This is especially the case in Hosur; where the 
climate is favourable to the growth of grasS; and almost every 
ryot keeps attached to his holding a small patch of grass-land 
which is reserved for pasture. The chief breeds of cattle are 
three ; namelv; the Mysore; the Alambadi and Tiruchengodu 
breeds* The first is raised in the forests bordering on the 
Cauvery in the Hosur taluk; and the second in the forest land of 
the Pennagaram side of the Dharmapnri taluk. The bullocks of 
both these breeds are in much demand for draught; and com- 
mand good prices at the great cattle fairs of the southern 
Districts. The cows of the Tiruchengodu breed; though small; 
are good milkers. The sheep are of the two well-known classes 
called the Kurumba and the Semmeri, The former is woolly 
and black or brown; the latter; hairy and reddish in colour. 
Gevernmeiit encourages pony-breeding by maintaining stallions 
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at tli'ffiereiit station„s in tlie District^, and ttere is a ’Reinount Salem 
Dep6t at HOSUE. .. .. T-)isteict. 

Of the total cultivated area of the ryotwari ■ and minor in am ; 
land^ 291 .square miles,, or, 14 per cent.^, were irrigated in l90;l-04* 

Of thisy 1,22 squa,re miles/ or . 42 per cent./ were supplied from 
wells ; 111 square mileS;, or 38 per ceiit.^ from tanks i and onl)" Id- 
square miles ,(15, per cent.) from canals. The Can very is of 
little use for irrigation till it enters- the Kamakkal taluk. Here 
three channels of a total length of 49 miles take off from it and 
convert an area of more than 7,000 acres, which would otherwise 
be a barren tract, into a fertile a.rea whicli has with justice been 
called the garden of the District. 

The tributaries of the Oauvery have not the same emisfant 
ilow as the parent stream, and the land watered ))y rlunn is 
liable to failure of crops owing to short supply of water. Tiie 
Yellar river system in the At nr taluk possesses a parouiiial 
supply and irrigates an area of 9/100 acres. The Ponnaiyur, 
with its tilbutaries, waters 26,000 acres, including boili direct 
and indirect irrigation. Of the 1,842 (loveiminent tailfcs in the 
District the only one large enough to bo worth mention is the 
Barur tank fed by the Ponnaiyar, whieli irrigates about 3,000 
acres. Beventy-niue per cent, of tlie tanks are small rc^scrvoirs 
sii]>p]yi.ug less than 50 acres each and ->2 per cent, of these 
irrigate less than 10 acres each. In these small works the 
supply is very preca.rious and lias to ],io supplemented by wells to 
enable a wet crop to be raised. Accordingly we find tliat^ there 
are 25,152 wells in wet land in the District, a number larger than 
that in any otlior District in tlie Presidency oscept Korth and 
South Arcot. Wells in dry land are also numerous, numbering 
53,878, a figure exceeded only by Coimbatore, North and South 
Arcot. They are most numerous in the Tiilaghat and least so in 
the Balagliat. The garden land supplied by them is cultivated 
with great skill and care, and the crops raised are heavier and 
more valuable than those irrigated liy channels or tanks. In 
tlie Erisipur side of the Salem taluk this garden cnltivatiou. is 
especially excellent. 

The chief forests form a horse-shoe belt across the District Forests, 
from west to east, lieginning on. the mass of hills bordering the 
Oauvery and thence extending along the Shevaroys in the centre 
of the District to the Ohitteri and Kalrayan Hills. The Pachai« 
malais and Kollaimalais form a separate block in the south-east cam 
2 
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Salem comer of the District. Tlxe area of tlie reserved forests is IpGO 

District, square miles and that of the reserved lauds 96 square miles. 

— ~ Saudalwood flourishes on almost every hill range hut is most 

abundant on the Javadis and the Chitteris at an altitude of 2^000 
to S^OOO feet. Teak^ blackwood {Dalhergia latifolm), acJm 
{Hcirdudckia hinatcb)^ vengai {Vterocar'pus MarS'Wpi'Uin)^ Termin- 
alia tomentosay satin wood {Ohloroxylon S 2 vietenia)y Anogeissm 
latifoUa and other timber trees gi’ow to a moderate size in all 
the forestsj while along the sti’eams in the hills some large 
specimens of Tenninalia arjiina are found. At the foot^ and on 
the lower slopes^ of all the hill ranges on the eastern side of tho 
District are numbers of tamarind trees growing to a remarkable 
height and size. The forests within 15 miles of the Madras 
Eailway were until recently worked principally for the supply of 
fuel for the line. The work in the Forest department has now 
become so heavy that an additional Forest officer has been 
posted to the District. 

Minerals. Salem is rich in minerals. Gold^ iron., saltpetre., mica; corun- 
duiU; rubieS; magnesite; and crystalline limestone have all been 
found. Dr. Ileyno; an Indian medical ofiicer who toured through- 
out the country in the early part of the last century; refers to 
some gold mines at Siddharkovil; a place conjectured to be near 
Eayakottai. Gold used also to be found at the foot of the 
Kanjamalai hills; people washing for it in the streams after the 
rains. No gold in workable quantities is actually found now. 
Licenses have been taken out for prospecting in the village of 
Kanavaypudfxr in the Salem taluk and in the Kiirumbapatti 
reserved forests of the Shevarpy Hills; but the search has been 
without result. 

Magnetic iron ore of an excellent quality is found in practi- 
cally inexhaustible abundance in the District; but the scarcity of 
cheap fuel prevents its utilisation. The iron beds occur chiefly in 
five groups ; the Kanjamalai group at the hill of the same name; 
the Godumalai group in the Salem-Attir valley; the Singipatti 
group; four miles south of the Godumalai; the Kollaimalai- 
Talainalai group in the eastern part of the Namabkal taluk; and 
the Tirthamalai group in the Dttangarai taluk. In the villages in 
the vicinity of these beds the ore is smelted in the primitive 
Indian fashion; but not to the same extent as formerly when 
there was no competition from English wrought iron. Salem 
hon was famous in the early years of the last century; and a 
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Company known as the Porto. Novo Iron Company worked tlie Salebi ' 
ores on tlie Kanjamalai kills at foundries estaklisked at POETO BismicTr , , 

NOYO in Soiitli Arcot and at Pulampattk a place on the .Caiivery , 

indho Tiruckengoclu .taluk. , As the jungles diminished, charcoal 

lor.. smelting had to be brought from long distances^, and the . 

wwking expenses became too .heayy to allow of any profit being 

realised. The Company finally ceased to exist about 1867. At ^ 

present two firms hold prospecting licenses for the Kanjamalai 

iron, but nothing has yet been done to develop it. , 

. Saltpetre gives work to tln^ee refineries at Mohaimr in the 
■ Namakkal taluk. Mica-mining operations were conducted for a 
short time in the villages of Ohinnamanali and Cholasiramani, 
biit 'have ceased. ' (Joruiidiim is extracted under a mining lease 
at Komarapalaiyam, in the Namakkal taluk. In a number of 
other villages also coraiidum is found, and the riglifc to (,|uarry 
for it is aimually leased out. by .auction. Along with, the 
coriiiiduin, ridjies a-rc sometimes discovered. Magnesite is 
being extracted under a niming lease in five Goverximent villages ; 

and one jagir village in Salem taluk. The area leased is 
1,131 acres, and in IbOl the outturn was 174 tons in (ro\a*rjiment 
laud and 1,141 tons in jagir land. 

The chief industry in Salem is weaving, which is carried on 
in every town or village of any importance. Pure silk cloths 
and good white cloths with silk borders are woven, especially 
in Salem town, and exported to other Districts. Salem cloths 
are known throughout the Presidency. The industry is now 
on the decline owing to the competition of English machine- 
made goods. Kuruml)as or shepherds w^eave coarse Ijlankets 
from sheep'^s wool all over the District, and a superior variety ! 

of these articles -is mamifactiired at Lattivadi in the Nfimakkal 
taluk. Indigo is manufactured in 55 factories in Atfir and two 
in Tiruppattiir. Several tanneries for 'the curing of hides exist 
in Tinippattur, Vaniyamladi and elsewhere. The latter towai 
is indeed a centre of tlie Labbais, a xnixed race of Miisalinans 
who do most of the skin trade in the Presidency. Potstone 
utensils are made in Omalur in Salem taluk. | 

Rice, wheat, castor-oil seed, castor-oil, ghi, cloth, betel Com- I 

leaves, plantains, areca-nut, indigo, tamarind, mangoes, coffee mcrce. ! 

and cattle are among the chief exports of 'the District. Salt., | 

pepper, tobacco, areca-niity yarn and 'ground-nut are some [ 

of the principal articles imported. Cattle are marched fr6m j 
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Hosur and Dliarmapuri to tlie great cattle markets in tlie Soiitk 
Arcotj Trioliinopoly^ Madura and Tiimevelly Districts. Tke 
mangoes go to Madras and Bombay (wliere tliey are sold as 
Bombay mangoes) ; and betel leaves and plantains are sent to tke 
same places. Tke internal trade of tbe country is carried on at 
tlie weekly markets> wkicli are held at most of the large villages 
and are quite a feature of social life in this District. They are 
usually managed by the local boards^ which in 1903-04 collected 
Es. 15^800 at them in the shape of fees. 

The south-west line of the Madras Eailway enters the 
District near Yaniyambadi and runs through it to the Oauverjq 
which it crosses by a fine bridge near Erode. A narrow 
gauge (2 1 feet) railway between Morapiphr and Dliarmapuri 
is under coiistructioiq and a similar line between Tiriippattdr 
and Krishiiagiri has recently been opened. The District has the 
longest mileage of roads (2Y'20 miles) in the Presidency except 
Coimbatore^, but only 582 miles are metalled. There are avenues 
along 1,311 miles of road, which are managed by the local 
boards. 

During the last century the District experienced two famines, 
in 1833 and 1876-78, and serious scarcity in 1866 and 1891-92. 
The most terrible calamity was the famine of 1876-78, and 
during its height as many as 369,137 of the population were 
being gratuitously fed. The expenditura on relief works was 
28 lakhs, on grofiaitous relief 32 lakhs, and the indirect expendi- 
ture and loss of revenue amounted to a further sum of 8|- lakhs. 

The District is arranged into four administrative sub-divisions, 
two of which are usually held by members of the Indian 
Civil >Service and the other two by Deputy Collectors appointed 
in India. These are Hosnr, comprising the Hosur, Krishnagiri 
and Dliarmapuri taluks ; Tiruppattur, made up of Tiruppattur 
and Dttangarai ; Namakkal, consisting of Namakkal and Tiru- 
chengodii : find Salem, which includes Salem and Atur. A 
tahslldar is in charge of each taluk, but in only four taluks is 
there a stationary sub-magistrate to do magisterial work, which 
in the other five is entrusted to a sheristaclar magistrate. Ten 
deputy tahsikktrs are subordinate to the tahsilclars. There is 
the usual stafi of superior officers, with the addition of the second 
District Forest ofiicer ali^eady mentioned. 

Civil justice is administered by the District judge, aided by 
a 'Sub- Judge wlio sits for part of the year at Salem, and by 
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five District Munsiffs. Criminal justice is dispensed by tlie 
Sessions Courts the divisional magistrates (who have the usual 
first-class powers) and the subordinate second-class magistrates. 
Much of the crime is coriimitted by the Pallis and the KuravniL- 
already referred to, Dacoity has been more than usually 
prevalent of late. 

The land revenue history of the Salem District is of 
considerable interest., as the beginnings of the ryotwnri system 
were evolved here. The old native method was to rent out the 
country by villages or other small areas to the village hendmeri 
or other lessees. Captain Eead., the first Collector of the Dislrici^ 
took charge in 1792. Government instructed him to eifeL*t a 
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settlement fora term of five years wdth the inhabitants iliem- 
selves. To do this; Eead^ with the co-operation of his AssLmuts., 
Graham and MuiirOj, surveyed all the laud in the District ami 
fixed a moimy assessment on the fields^ the operations lieiic 
pleted ill five years (1793-97). Daring the time the survey was 
in progress a change had come over Head’s opinions ; and, on the 
10th December 179Cb he issued his famous order wldch gave ryots 
the option of holding their land either under the old lease system 


or under annual settlements;, the latter mode allowing them to 
give up early in each year w^hatever land they might not care to 
cultivate that year* and to retain for any length of time sucli land 
as they wdshed;, subject to the payment of assessment fur it. 
This was the germ of tlie ryotwari system, but tlm revenue 
system of Bengal^ where Lord Cornwallis lim.1 iutrudiiced rVima-' 
nont Settlement ^ras extended to Madras l>y the Goveirnmenr of 
India. In 1802 EeacTs ryotwari settlement was cancellod Iv tlui 
appointment of a special commissioner;, v'ho, in tlio next three 
^nears, parcelled out the District into 205 mittahs (estates)., to la? 
sold at auction to the Iiighest ladders to he held on fixed rents. 
This zamindari system was a failure. Owing to thehigli 3*ates at 
which the rents were fixed and the low margin of profit remain- 
ing to tlic mittaliddrs^ the sums payable by them fell into arretu*, 
tlieir viittahs wmre in consetjuence seized and sold^, and for want 
of otlier ladders Government had to buy them in. The estaJes 
tliiis broken up were then administered under the ryotwari system. 
The evil of excessive assessments was partially reduced lu' orders 


issued in 1810 and 1818, but systematic reduction was ejected 
only in 1859 when the GoverniBent sanctioned proposals of the 
Collector for a percentage abatement in the old rates. IMie 
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Salem gave a wonderful impetus to cultivation and the land 

District, revenue rose .witli a bound. In 1860 a scientific survey of tlie 
District was begun and in 1871 a new revenue settlement was 
inaugurated. Tbe survey showed that the extent of holdings 
in the old accounts had been understated by 15 per cent.;^ and the 
settlement resulted in an increjJse of revenue amounting to 4 
per cent. The average assessment per acre on wet land was 
Rs. 3-15-1 in the north of the District and Es. 5-1-9 in the souths 
the maximum being Rs. 10-8-0 and the minimum R. 1-4-0, On 
dry land' the average assessment was R. 0-14-5 in the noi4h and 
E. 1-5-6 in the souths the maximum being E-s. 5 and the minimum 
as. 4 per acre. This settlement is just being revised in five 
taluks by a re-survey and a re-settlement. The revenue from 
land and the total revenue in recent years are given below in 
thousands of rupees : — 


— - 

1880-81. 

1890-91. 

1900.01, 

1 1903-04. 

Land revenue 

2,540 

2,670 

2,784 

2,901 

Total revenue 

3,150 

3,909 

4,567 

4,939 


Local. The local afiairs of the District are managed by a District 

boards. board and four taluk boards, the jurisdictions of the latter 
corresponding to the four revenue sub-divisions above mentioned. 
The expenditure of these bodies in 1903-04 was Es. 4*27 lakhs. 
The chief items of expenditure were roads and buildings, 
1*85 lakhs; education, Rs. 71,000 ; and medical services, 
1*30 lakhs. The chief source of income was, as usual, the land- 
cess. The towns of Salem, Tiruppatthr and Vtoiyambadi are 
iniinicipalities and are excluded from the control of the boards. 
The number of Unions is 34. 

Police and The police force is managed by a District Superintendent 
Jaik. aided by an Assistant. There ai*e 102 police-stations and the 
force numbered in 1904, 1,285 eonstabies and head constables 
working iiuder 21 inspectors and 2,475 rural police. Besides the 
Salem jail, w-liich is one of the seven Central prisons of the 
Province and can hold 548 convicts, there are 18 subsidiary jails, 
which can collectively accommodate 201 male and 118 female 
prisoners. 
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In education Salem ,is ystj backward. The proportion of SALfcM 
tlie people, in tiie District who can read and write 'is scarcely Dist-eici'* 
more than half the average for the .southern Districts as a 
w’-hole^. and. the only areas in the Madras Presidency which, at 
the census of 1901 contained a smaller percentage of literate 
persons were Vijaagapatam and the three Agency Tracts. Of 
„ every .l/lOO persons in the District^ only 38 were classed as,* 
literate. ■ The number of literate persons among the males, and 
females of the District amounted to 74 and four per thou.saiid 
respectively. Only 5 per, cent, of the males, had received asiy 
education in English, and the iiumber of girls (including all 
the, Eimopeans and Eurasians) who could i^ead and write tlnxt 
language was only 500, Education was most advanced in 
Tiruppattur, Salem and Namakbal taluks, and least so in Utra-n- 
ga 3 *ai and Tirucheiigodu. The total number of pupils under 
instruction in 1880-81 was 9,316; in 1890-91 it was 23,171; in 
1900-01, 31,976 ; and in 1903-04, 31,231. The numlser of educa- 
tional institutions of all kinds in the District hi 1904 was 972, 
of which 847 wtere puldic and the remainder private. Of the 
former eleven tvere managed by the Educational department, 

197 by the local boards and 26 by the municipalities, while 288 
were aided from local funds and 325 wxme unaided. These 
institutions included the municipal college at Salem, 25 secon- 
dary, 818 prirmuy, and three training and other special schools. 

The number of girls reading in these was 4,023. As usual, the 
majority of the pupils were only in the primary classes. Of the 
uMile population of school-going age 15 per cent, w-ere in the 
primary stage of instruction, and of the female population of 
the same age 2 per cent. The corresponding percentages for 
Musalmans tvere 72 and 12. Panchama pupils niimberijig 1,8*14 
■were being educated in 51 schools maintained specially for 
them. The total expenditure on education in 1908-04 wuis 
Rs. 1,73,000 of wdiich Rs. 69,000 was derived from foes. Of 
this, 71 per cent, was devoted to primary education. 

The District possesses 11 -hospitals and 15 dispensaries, with Hospitals 
accommodation for 114 in-patients. In 1903, 208,000 miscs, and dis« 
of which 1,400 were those of in-patients, were treated, and 7,100 p«msaries. 
operations were performed. The expenditure was Es. 56,000 
and was met chiefly from local and municipal funds. 

In 1903-04 the number of 'persons suecessMIy vaccinated Yaccma» 
was 27 per thousand of the -population, the mean for the tiom 
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Presidency l3eing SO. Yaccination is compulsory in all tlie 
municipalities and Unions and in the village of Komara- 
pal aiyam in the TiriiclieB.godu taluk. 

H. LeFanu^ District Manual^, 1883. 

HoSBr Slll>-divisioii.“A sub-division of the Salem District 
of the Madras Presidency consisting of the HOSUR^ KRISH- 
NAGIBI and DHARMAPURI taluks. 

Hosiir Taluk. — The northernmost taluk of’ the Salem 
Districty Madras PresidencyM3dng between 12° 9' and 12° 54^ IST. 
and 77° 29-' and 78° 16' E., and covering an area of 1,217 
square miles. The northern and western portions are on the 
high level of the Mysore plateau, and form a bare and 
uninteresting tract. In the south and east the country is 
full of beauty, being a series of plateaux sustained by lines 
of forest-clad hills and sinking by rapid descents down to the 
valley of the sacred CAUVEEY. The taluk is the most thinly 
peopled portion of the District; but at the census of 1901 it 
contained a population of 184,971 against 155,768 in 1891, 
the increase being the most rapid in the District and at the rate 
of nearly 19 per cent. Much of the country is covered with 
jungle and is the rearing ground of the so-called Mysore breed 
of catitle. The climate on the Mysore table-land is cool and 
pleasant and resembles tliat of Bangalore. The taluk contains 
one town, H OS UR, its head-quarters and the chief town, of 
the snlj-division, which has a population of 6,695. The number 
of villages is 750. The land revenue and cesses demand of the 
triliik for 1903-04 was Es* 2,49,000. 

Krishnagiri Taluk. — Taluk of the Salem District, Madras 
Presidency, lying between 12° 14' and 12° 43' N. and 77° 58' 
and 78° 30' E., with an area of 659 square miles. It is situated 
in the borderland between the Mysore plateau and the great 
plains of the Carnatic and is encircled by hills the summits of 
which are often erowmed by ancient fortresses. The taluk is 
traversed l)y numerous streaffis which take their rise in the 
surrounding hills and fiow into the PONNAITAR river. In 
1891 it contained 152,128 inhabitants and in 1901 175,300. 
It possesses one town, KRISHNAGIRI, its head-quarters, 
inha])ited hj 10,446 people, and 507 villages. The land revenue 
demand, including cesses, in 1908-04 w'as Es. 2,25,000. 

BhamapBri Talllk,~Taluk of the Salem District, Madras 
Presidency, lying between 11° 54' and 12° 27^ N. and 77° 
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, 41^ and 78° 18^ E.^, and enclosing an area of 941 square Salem 
miles. . Tire OAUVBRY river bounds' it on tlie west and 
is Joined by tie Sanatkumaranadb wliici flows tiroiigi tlie 
, iiorti-western portion of tie .taluk. ■, Near tie Junction of 
tiese rivers a, re, tie falls of Hogenakal or tie smoking rock. 

Tie taluk contamed a population of 206;0S0 in 1901 as 
, : against 178/142 in 1891, Q?io only town is DHAEMAPIJEI, 
/wiici. ...is its ' iead-quarters and contains 8402 iniabitants. 

Tiere are '580 villages besides. Tie land revenue and cesses 
demand of tie taluk for 1908-04; w'as-.Es.. 2^54^000, 

I' Tiriippattiir Stdb-divisioil.~A sub-division of tie Salem ■ 

District .of tie 'Madras Presidency consisting of tie.'TIEIJP- ■ 
PATTUR and UTTANG-AEAI taluks.' ■. 

Tirnppatt'ar Taluk. — Taluk of tie Salem District, Madras 
Presidency, lying l>etween 12° 17' and 12° 47' N. and 78° 24' 
and 79® 2' E., and comprising an area of 589 square miles. Tie 
lower portion of it is composed of four valleys of varying size. 

Tie largest of tlie four is tie bare southern strctci ot country 
tirongi wliici tie 1 *a,ral)ar glides. This is in striking contrast to 
tie second, tie rich valley of tie PALAR, thickly wooded with 
cocoa-niit groves with here and there a patch of cont-lieMs. 

Quite different features are presented ])y tie other two valleys, 
w the rugged Vellakiittai Iiollow lying bet.ween tie triangiilar- 

sliaped Yelagiris and tlie liog-l racked Nekkananainalai ; and tlie 
fertile i-Uangayam ]>asin, bounded on tie west ijy tie Yelagiri 
and on tie east by tie picturesque JAVADTS. This last is tlie 
fairest of all tie valleys in tie District, and its Ijcaiity and 
luxuriance won tie special affections of Munro when lie served 
in Salem. Tiruppattiir had a population of 205,980 in 1901 as 
against 188,825 in 1891. It contains two towns of considerable 
commercial importance, namely, .TIRUPPATTUE., tie head- 
quarters of tie taluk and sub-division, wnti a pc-piilation of 
18,689 and VANIYAMBADI, tie station of a deputy taisildar, 
population 12,005. Tiese two towiis include a large Muham- 
madan community, and tie taluk contains tie largest numl)er of 
tie followers of that faitli in tie District. There are 828 otiicn* 
villages. Tie land revenue and cesses demand in 1908-04 
amounted to Es. 2,00,000. , 

Uttangarai. — Taluk in tie centre of the Salem District, 

’’ Madras Presidency, lying between 11° 47' and 12® 25' N. and 

78° 13' and 78° 44' E*, and extending over an area of 910 squire 
3 
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Salem miles. Next to Hosur it is tlie most thinly peopled tract in the 
Bisteict, the population being 159^419 in 1901 as against 138413 

in 1891. The tahxk genei'ally has a bad name for malaria. The 
head-quarter station of Uttangarai is an insignificant village with 
a population of 1^073. There are 450 other villages besides. 
The land revenue and cesses demand of the taluk was 
Es. 2;07,000 in 1903-04. 

Salem Sub-division.— A sub-division of the Salem District 
of the Madras Presidency consisting of the SALEM and ATUE 
taluks. 

Salem Taluk.— Taluk of the Salem District, Madras Presi- 
dency, lying ill the centre between 11® 23' and 11® 59^ N. and 
77® 46' and 78® 29' E., and containing an area of 1,071 square 
miles. The greater part of it is composed of a series of valleys 
from five to twelve miles wide shut in bj^ lofty ranges of hills, 
the chief being the SHEVAKOYS, on which stands the sanitarium 
of YBEOAUD, the Toppur hills, and the Tenandamalai on the 
north, which separate the taluk from the BAEAMAHAL. The 
chief river is the Tirumanimuttar, which rises in the Shevaroys 
and flows through the town of Salem to Tiruchengodn and on to 
Namakkal, where it enters the OAUVEEY. But the mainstay 
of irrigation in the taluk is the wells sunk by the ryots them- 
selves, which are more nnmerous here than in any other portion 
of the District. The taluk had a population of 470,181 at the 
1901 census as against 417,379 in 1891. It contains two towns, 
SALEM, popnlation 70,621, the head-quarters of the taluk and 
District, and EASIPUE, population 11,512, the head-quarters of 
a deputy tahsildar. There are 476 villages. The taluk is rich 
in minerals, containing the famous iron deposits of KAN JA- 
MALAI and the magBesite of the CHALK HILLS. The Iai 3 ,d 
revenue and cesses demand in 1903-04 was Es. 6,41,000. 

Atnr Taluk.— Taluk in the Salem Distaict, .Madras: Presi- 
dency, lying between 11® 19' and 11® 53' N. and 78® 16' and 
78® 51' E., with an area of 841 square miles. The western part 
is broken by numerous rocks and hills; but the east is a 
wide undulating plain, separated by the valleys of the Yasisli- 
tanadi and Swetanadi rivers from the mountain ranges of 
the Tenandamalai and KALEAYANS on the north and 
the KOLLAIMALAIS' and - PAOHAIMALAIS on the south. 
The valley irrigated by these rivers is a rich tract of country, 
md the luxuriant groves of areca-palms are a striking feature 
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■of tlie river banks. The population of the- taluk in 1901 was 
199/175 as against 188/209 in 1891. ■ The only town is ATUE;, 
the liead-qnarters^ population 9,673; while there are 173 villages. 
The lancTreveiiiie and cesses demand in 1903-04 was Es. 3, 1:7,000. 

Mamakkal Snh-aMsioil.— A sub-division of the .Salem 
District of the Madras Presidency consisting of the NAMAKKAL 
and TIEU'CHENGODU taluks. 

, Namakkal Talllk*----Taluk in Salem District, Madras Pre- 
sidency, 'situated between IP l/and 11® 25' hT. and 77° 51'' an.d 
78® 30'. E.,, with an .area, of 715 square miles. It is the ino'st 
southerly .taluk of the 'District .and. lies lower than the others, 
forming a ivide plain broken on. the north and' east by. the great 
range of. the KOLLAIM.,AIiAIS/ ■ The CAUVERY skirts. irand 
encircl.es a siiiall tract of country, -wdnch, with its flourishing 
groves of plantains,, betel-vines, and ' cocoa-nut palin.s, its sugar- 
cane and green expanses of paddy, rivals, in richness the delta 
land of Taiijore. Tlie population in. 1901 was 313,895 as agMii:!,st 
300,(''*i;7 in. 1891. 'bhere are- two towns, NAMAKKAL, popula- 
tion 6,8«13,, and HlhNi;)AI\rA.NGALAM .(13,584), and 356 villages. 
The land revenue and cesses demand ..of the taluk in 
was Rs. 4,47,000. 

TiracheEg.odl.l .Ti.lllk,,-“Tahik. in. the south-west corner of 
the Balem District, Madras Presidency, lyin-g -betwec?!! IP' 15' 
and H"*’ 45' N, and 77^ 41' and 78'' 12' E., and covering an 
area of 637 square .miles. As compared with the rest of 
the District it is exceptional in its configuration, l)eiiig a 
hot glaring plain, the monotonous aspect of which is relieved 
only by tlio hill-fortresses of TIRUOHENGODU andSANKARI- 
DRUG and the silver thread of the CAIIYEEY which winds to 
the west aaid south. The Tiruinanimuttar and Sarabhangauadl 
are the chief rivers, but the cultivation is mostly luiirrigated 
and the taluk is liable to attacks ol; scarcity. The population, 
living in one town and 166 villages, was 289,717 in 1901, and is 
the densest in the District, numbering 455 to the stpiare iiiile. 
In 1801 it. was 24*8, 679. Thuchengodu, population is the*. 
head-(|aarters of the taluk. The land revenue and cesses demand 
of 1908-04 was Rs. 4,88,000. 

Aiui Towa*~Head-quarters of the taluk of tlie same 
name in the Salem District of the .Madras Pi'esideiicy, situated 
in IP 35' N, and 78° 37' E*, on the river 'Vasishtanadi about 
three miles from the foot of the KALRAYAN HILLS. Popu- 
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Salbm lation 9;673 (1901). North of th© town is the old fort where 
BisTRrcT. the famous 18th century chieftain Ghetti Mudaliyar is said 
to have lived in royal state;, and where subsequently the 
English troops wei’e in garrison. Commanding^ as it did^ 
the pass from Salem to SANKAEIDECG, this post was of 
importance in the wars with Haidar Ali. It was captured 
by the British in 1768^ after the surrender of Salem 3 and 
during the war with Tipu was again occupied by British 
troops. Indigo is manufactured in the plaoe^ which is also 
Icnown for the carts which are made there. 

Chalk Hills. — Lying in Salem taluk^ Salem District^ Madras 
Presidency^ between 11^42' and 11® 47' N. and 78® 7' and 78® 12' 
E. The name given to a barren tract of slightly hilly ground 
north and north-west of Salem town. Over the greater part of 
this area the surface is whitened by numerous veins of magnesite;, 
the white colour of which has given the locality its name. The 
magnesite deposits cover about 12 square mileS;, stretching from 
a little west of the railway north-eastward to the foot of the 
SHEVAEOYS. They are said to be the largest of the small 
number of such deposits which are known^ and are now being 
worked, 

Dharmapuri Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the same 
name in the Salem District., Madinas Presidency^ situated in 12*^ 
8' N. and 78^ 10' E. It is connected by a road 18 miles long 
with the Morappur station on the Madras Eailway^ and will 
shortly be linked to it by a narrow gauge (2 feet 6 inches) 

' railway. Population 8^02 (1901). The town was for some years 
the residence of the famous Major (afterwards Sir Thomas) 
Munro. tie planted a fruit garden there and constructed 
a square stone tank^ and speaks very affectionately of the place 
in his letters. The only trade of Dharmapuri is in skins. An 
old fort in the town played some part in the wars of this part of 
the country but is now overgrown with prickly pear. 

Hosiir Town*— Head-quarters of the taluk and snb-division 
of the same name in the Salem District, Madras Presidency, 
situated in 12" 44' N. and 77® 50' E. The nearest railway-station 
is Malur on the Bangalore branch of the Madras Eailway, 201- 
miles distant by a good road. It is also easily accessible from 
Bangalore, 24 miles off. Population 6,695 (1901), To the west 
of the town is an old fort, mentioned frequently in the history of 
the wars with Tipu Sultan^ and supposed to have been built 
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for Tipu by an Eiiglisli engineer named Hamilton. He and 
two other prisoners were bax’barously beheaded on the approach 
of Lord Oornwallis' army in 1791. The Dmsional officer's 
bungalow is a well-known building. It is locally called the 
Castle^ and was built at a great cost by a former Collector/ 
Mr. Brett (1859-62); when Hostir was the head-quarters of 
the District. It is in the style of an English mediseral castle^ 
with turrets; battlements; a moat and so forth. It was pur- 
chased by GoYernment in 1875 for Es. lO^OOO. 

Four miles south of the towii; at Mattagiri; is the Hosnr 
EemouB.t Dep6t; from which the Ninth Diyision of the Army 
in India is supplied with cavalry and artillery horses. This 
dates from 1828 and is in charge of a British officer assisted by 
a subaltern of the Army Veterinary department. The greater 
part of the horses are Australian animals bought from the 
importers at Madras. They are acclimatked and broken to 
their work at the Depot. The place has a wonderfally English 
appearance; the grassy paddocks being surrounded with post- 
and-rail fences and entered by gates of familiar pattern , and 
much of the work on the farm is done by horses iiistead of 
bullocks. 

Jalarpet, — ^'Village in tlie Tinippattur taluk; Saloju District; 
Madras Brosidency; lying in 1*2^^ 85' N. and 78' 84/ E. IVpulation 
2;051 (1901). It is of importance owing to its rail way “Station, 
which is the junction of the south-west line of the Madras 
Bail way with the Bangalore branch. Of late years it has als<j 
been the station at whicJi passengers proceeding towards 
Madras have been examined to make sure that they are free 
from plague. Distance from Madras 132 mileS; from Bangalore 
87 miles. 

Kalrayan Hills, — These hills lie partly in the Atur taluk 
of the Salem District and partly in the South Arcot District 
of the Madras Presidency; and run between ID 38' and 12'' 4' 
N. and 78^ 28' and 78^^ 49' E, They stand east of the 
Tenandamalai; being separated from it l)y the Kottapatii 
valleV; and are perhaps the largest of all the hill ranges m tlie 
Salem District in superficial extent. Different portions of the 
range have different local naraes, but the principal divisions 
are the Periya (big) KalrayanS; which attain an elevation of 
4;300 feet; and the Chiana (little) Kalrayans reaching to 
little beyond 3,000 feet. The sacred pagoda of Kari Eamaii 
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Salem is situated in tlie Periya Kalrayans, and is lield in great 
District, reverence by tlie Malaiyalis wbo inliabit tliese bills. Tlie 
— ~~ range is parcelled out into five jagirs or estates^ and tlie 
owners of tliese govern tbeir tenants in a curiously primitive 
and patriarchal fashion. The fever on the range is so 
dreaded that few of the dwellers on the plains ever go up 
it^ and consequently the people have retained manj^ odd 
customs which differ from those of the low country. They 
are exclusively of the caste known as Malaiyalis ; but there 
is no doubt that they are not a distinct race^ but merely 
Tamils who at some remote period took refuge in these 
hills from the troublous times through which the plains 
were passing. 

Kanjamalai.' — A hill in the Salem taluk and District of 
the Madras Presidency, situated in 11° 87' N. and 78° 4' E., and 
8,288 feet in height. It is a conspicuous object in the Salem 
landsoape with its hog-backed shape and its serrated ridges, and 
is widely known for its rich stores of magnetic iron ore. 
There are five separate beds of this and the supply is almost inex- 
haustible. It often contains as much as 40 per cent, of iron. 
Vast quantities of the ore of these beds have rolled down the sides 
of the hill, especially to the south, where not only does the 
extensive talus consist mainly of it, but the fields of one or two 
miles from the hill are thickly strewn with rolled fragments of 
it of all sizes. The Kanjamalai iron was the source of supply 
of the ill-fated Porto Novo Iron Company, which erected blast 
furnaces at POETO NOVO in the early years of the last century 
but eventually collapsed. Since then no mining has been 
done here. Two firms hold licenses to prospect in the hill, but 
no definite steps have yet been taken to extract any ore. At 
the foot of the hill is the famous temple of Siddharkovil. 

' KaYCripatnain.~Vi]lage iii4he Krishnagiri taluk, Salem 
District^ Madras Presidency, situated in 12® 26' N. and 
78® 18' E. Population 4,954 (1901), It is seven miles distant 
from KRISHNAGrlRI and is situated on the right bank of 
the PONNATYAR. The place was regarded as of some stra- 
tegical importance in the Mysore wars, as it commanded 
the entrance to Dharmapuri taluk and the CARNATIC, 
and was strongly fortified. In 1767 the English captured it 
from Haidar Ali but the latter almost immediately recaptured 
it used it as a support in the next campaign until his 
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witlidrawal above tlie G-bats. Col. 'Wood tbea took tbe place^, ' ' s&lem, 
and in 1790 OoL Maxwell made it. his head-quarters before Distbict. 
advancing against Tipn. , _ 

Kollaimalais» — ^Hill range ■ in the Namakkal ' and Atiir 
taluks.j Salem Di,strict, Madras Presidency^ standing, between, 

11" lO-'; and 11" 27^ N. and 78 " 18 ' and 78 " 80' E, Unlike the 
SlIEVAROYSj the Kollaimalais rise abruptly fro,m the pkiiis^ 
and present the appea,nanoe of , a fiat-topped ma>ss of mountain. 

But' far from being a level plateau^ the upper surface is cut 
up by numerous deep and narrow valleys^ which render the 
scenery all along the seventeen miles of its length variegated 
and picturescpie. Prom the bold crag which rises on the 
north to a height of over 4fi00 feet and overlooks the fertile 
plains of Atfir, the eye travels over long^ gently-sloping*, 
sheltered glades down its north-east . flank and . rests on , the 
concentric terraces of vivid green in the basin below. Furtlier 
southj, across ridges whose sides are furrowed by deep ravines., 
by grassy meadows dotted with the glossy jack and the tall 
sago, along rocky passes and narrow defiles "and wooded glens, 
is seen the ; great gorge which opens from the central l/iisiii 
towards the Tiiraiyur valley, and at its head the shrine in 
Valapurnad where Arapileswaran presides over the cleat* waters 
of the' Aiyar before they descend ■ precipitously into the low 
country at Piiliyaiijolai,. ' Near the high ridge at the soiirhern 
extremity, conimandiug a vast view of the OAUYBBY in the 
foreground and of the distant AN AIM ALAI S and the PATjNIH 
beyond, are the ruins of an old bungalow testifying to the 
evil reputation for malaria which the Kollaimalais have long 
(but perhaps not altogether deservedly) enjoyed among European 
settlers. The population of tlie hills consists chiefly of the 
same ilalaiyalis who dwell on the Shevaroys, the PACPIAJ- 
MALxlIS and the KALEAYANS. They cultivate eonsideraWe 
areas, l>ut have ruined the forests, which were formerly of 
value, by promiscuous felling. 

KrishBagili Town,— Head-quarters of the taluk of the same 
name in the Salem District, Madras Pi'osidency, lying in 12" 81' 

N, and 78° 18' E. Population 10,446 (1901). It is connected 
with Tiruppatthr on the Madras Eailway l)y a road 24 miles 
long, and by a narrow gauge (2 ft, ^6 in.) railway. The town 
consists of Krishuagiri proper, the old town, and it new suburb 
called Daulatabad, whore the Government offices are situated. 
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.witidrawal above tlie Gbats. Ool. Wood then took the place^ Samm 
and in 1790 Gob Maxwell made it his head-quarters before Distbict. 
advancing against Tipti. — . 

Kollaimalais — Hill range in the Namakkal and Atnr 
taluks^ Salem District,, Madras Presidency, standing between 
ir 10^ and ir 27^ N. and 78" 18^ and 78" 30^ E, Unlike the 
SHEVAROYS, the Kollaimalais ri-se abruptly from the plains, 
and present the appearance of a flat-topped mass of mountain. 

But far from being a level plateau, the upper surface is cut 
up by numerous deep and narrow valleys, which render the 
scenery all along the seventeen miles of its length variegated 
and picturesque. Prom the bold crag which rises on the 
north to a height of over 4,000 feet and overlooks the fertile 
plains of Atnr, the eye travels over long, gently-sloping, 
sheltered glades down its north-east flank and rests on the 
concentric terraces of vivid green in the basin below. Further 
south, across ridges whose sides are furrowed by deep ravines, 
by grassy meadows dotted with the glossy jack and the tall 
sago, along rocky passes and naxTOw defiles and wooded glens, 
is seen the great gorge which opens fi'om the central basin 
towaiMs the Turaiyur valley, and at its head the shrine in 
Yalapurnad where Arapileswaran presides over the clear waters 
of the Aiyar befoi^e they descend pi^ecipitously into the low 
country at Puliyanjolai. Year the high ridge at the southeim 
extremity, commanding a vast view of the GAUYERY in the 
foregi’ound and of the distant APTAIitALAIS and the PALKIS 
beyond, are the ruins of an old bungalow testifying to the 
evil reputation for malaria which the Kollaimalais have long 
(but perhaps not altogether deservedly) enjoyed among Eiu’opean 
settlers. The population of the hills consists chiefly of the 
same Malaiyalis who dwell on the Shevaroys, the PAGHAI- 
MALAIS and the KALEAYAKS. They cultivate considerable 
areas, but have ruined the forests, which were formeidy of 
value, by promiscuous felling. 

Krishxiagiri Town* — Head-quarters of the taluk of the same 
name in the Salem District, Madras Presidency, lying in 12" 8P 
K, and 78" 1?/ E. Population 10,446 (1901). It is connected 
with Tiruppattiir on the Madras Railway by a i^oad 24 miles 
long, and by a nax»row gauge (2 ft. 6 in.) railway. The town 
consists of Krishnagiri proper, the old town, and a new suburb 
called Daulatabad, where the Government offices are situati^d. 
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Salem This last was built under the auspices of Munro and Graham, 
Distbict. the first Assistant Collectors of the District; the present 
public bungalow was at that time their residence. The town 
is commanded by a precipitous and almost inaccessible hill- 
fort rising 800 feet above it. Such were its capabilities for 
defence, that it was never carried by assault. In 1767, and 
again in 1791, British troops attempted it unsuccessfully, and 
on several occasions during our operations against Mysore 
it was necessary to blockade or mask it. In 1768 it sur- 
rendered to a blockading force, and was held by a British 
garrison for some yeai’s until restored by treaty. Grapes of 
an excellent quality are produced in the town and its neigh” 
bourhood. 

Namakkal Town. — -Head-quarters of the taluk and sub- 
division of the same name, Salem District, Madras Presidency, 
situated in IH 14' N. and 10' E. It stands on the Salem- 
Trichinopoly road at a distance of 31 miles from Salem, 
the nearest railway-station, Karur on the South Indian Railway, 
being 20 miles off. Population 6,843 (1901). The town is 
famous for its temple of Namagiri Amman built at the base 
of the Namakkal rock, a great rounded mass of gneiss about 
200 feet high, crowned by a hill-fort visible for miles round 
and easily distinguished from the surrounding hills by its 
white colour. The battlements are still in pei4*ect preservation, 
being made of well-cut blocks of the same stone as the hill 
itself and secured to the rock by mortar. Ho mortar has been 
used ill the higher courses, which hold together solely by 
their own weight and accurate fitting. Besides the fort, a Hindu 
temple and a Muhammadan flagstaff stand on the top of 
the rock. The building of the fortress is ascribed by some 
to Ramachandra Naik, poligar of SENDAMANGALAM, and 
by others to Lakshminarasayya, an officer under the Mysore 
Raja. It is perhaps less than 200 years old, and was captured 
by the English in 1768, only to be lost again to Haidar a few 
months later. At the foot of the rock on the other side lie the 
drinking-water tank called the Kamalalayam and a public 
garden. The town possesses a high school, the only local 
fund institution of that class in the District. Ghi of an 
excellent quality is brought to the Namakkal market and 
exported to distant places. 
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Easipiir, — Town in tlie Salem taluk and District, Madras Salem 
^ Presidency; lying in IT 28' N. and 78® 11' E. It is situated in Bistbict. 
the fertile valley between the Bodamalais and the KOLLAI- — • 

I^IALAIS. Population 11,512 (1 901). Silk and cotton cloths are 
extensively woven in it, and large iron boilers for the manu- 
facture of jaggery (coarse sugar) and brass and bell-metal vessels 
of all kinds are made. 

' Bayakottai (king’s fort), — ^^nllage in the Krishnagiri taluk, 

Salem District, Madras Presidency, situated in 12® 31' N. and 
78" 2' E., with a population of 1,497. To the north stands the 
hill with its ruined fort which gives the place its name. This 
commands one of the most important passes between the Mysore 


table-land and the BAEAMAHAL, and was of great military 
importance in the Mysore wars of the eighteenth century. Its 
capture by Major Growdie was the first exploit in Loi'd Cornwallis^ 
great march. It was ceded to the English by the treaty of 1792, 
and under its w'alls the army of General Harris encamped in 1799 
before entering Mysore territory on its way to Seringapatam. 
The place was at one time a favourite residence of military 


pensioners. 

Salem Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk and District of the 
same name in the Madras Presidency, lying in il® 39' N. 
and 78® 10' B., at a distance from Madras by rail of 206 miles. 
It is situated in a picturesque valley bounded on the north by 
the SHEVxiEOYS, and on the south by the Jarugumalais, The 
Tirumanimuttar river flows through this and contributes to the 
wealth of greenness which is the great charm of the landscape. 
It contains the usual offices, a small college and one of the seven 
Central jails of the Presidency. The residences of the officials, ex- 
cept of the Collector, whose house is in the native quarter, are 
pleasantly situated on high ground along the road to YERCAUD, 
which is only fourteen miles distant by the old bridle path. The 
I town is straggling and extensive, and is about four miles long and 

; three broad. Its population in 1901 was 70,621, and it ranks as 

! the fifth largest place in the Presidency. Of its inhabitants 

63,444 were Hindus; 5,811, Musalmans; and 1,365, Christians ; 



and a solitary Jain made up the total. The population in 1871 was 
50,012 ; in 1881, 50,667 ; and in 1891, 67,710. A serious riot took 
place here in 1882 between the Muhammadans and the Hindus^ 
k the question involved being the old one of the right of a Hindu 

procession to pass a Mnsalman mosque* Salem was made a 
( ”4 
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B.mm municipality in 1866. Its average receipts and expenditure for 
Disroica’. the t'en years ending 1902-03 were about Rs. 77^000 and Es. 70^000 
- — • respectively. In 1903-04 tlie income was Rs. 90^,000^ the chief 

items being the usual house and land taxes^ and the expendi- 
tura (Rs. i^00;,000) included medical services and sanitation 
(Rs. 39;,000)^ education (Rs. 23^000) and public works (Rs. 20^000). 
The great want of the town is a proper water-supply. Several 
schemes have been investigated but only recently has a promising 
one been discovered. Salem formerly had an evil reputation as 
a hot-bed of cholera/ and in the autumn of 1875 there were 2^039 
attacks and 840 deaths in the short space of six weeks. Weav- 
ing in silk and cotton is the chief local industry but is on the 
decline. In the distress of 1891-92 the weavers suffered greatly 
and migrated in large numbers^, the demand for their productions 
having fallen off owing to the scarcity of money among their 
usual clients. Government started a special scheme for their 
relief, by undertaking to purchase cloths from them on a system 
which left them a margin for their subsistence. 

Sankaridrug— Village in the Tiruchengodu taluk, Salem 
District, Madras Presidency, situated in 11° 29' ISi . and 77° 52' B., 
two miles distant from the railway-station of the same name on 
the Madras Railway. Population 2,046 (1901). The place is 
built just under the Sankaridrug hill, which rises to a height of 
2,348 ft. and is completely terraced with fortifications. These 
point to the vicissitudes of modern southern Indian histoiy, 
some of them dating from the time of the Hindu chieftains, 
others from Tipu Sultanas days and yet others being of 
English origin. The hill is well worth climbing. Past a 
Hindu temple, the door of which is riddled with bullets, the 
traveller toils up a flight of steep steps, and half way aloug the 
ascent reaches a snowy masjid erected in honour of a Moslem 
saint, which nestles among the green foliage that clothes the, 
hill like a pearl set among emeralds. Leaving this, the path 
winds among remains of modern foiHfications and the housed 
of the garrison, now over-grown with shrubs and prickly pear, 
and at length reaches a plateau at the top of the hill. Here 
is a fount of pure and cold water, supposed to be possessed 
of medicinal virtues, and the remains of the old Hindu 
fort, its granary and the subterranean cell into which con- 
demned prisoners were thrown, come into view. Crowning all 
are, the temples of Vishnu, the lights of which twinkle in the 
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evenings in tlie surrounding darkness. The village is very Salem 
healthy, and was- a favourite camping place for the District Distbict, 

officers till YEECAUD rose into prominence. The public 

bungalow is one of the finest in the District^ and is picturesquely 
situated on a rock just under the hill. 

Sendamangalam. — Town in Namakkal taluk^ Salem District^ 

Madras Presidency^, situated in 11*^ 17' N. and 78* 15^ E. 
Population 13_j584 (1901). It is the third largest town in the 
District^ ranking only below Salem and Tiruppattur ; but 
the occupations of the people are purely agricultural and it 
is of little other interest, 

Tiruchengodu Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the 
same name in the Salem District;, Madras Presidency^ lyiug in 
11° 22' N, and 77° 58' E.^ five miles from the Sankaridrug railway- 
station on the Madras Eailway. Population 8A9fi (1901). The 
town is celebrated for the shrine on its hill which is one of the great 
temples of the Konga Veilalas and attracts thousands of pilgrims. 

Tiruppatt'O.r Town. — ^Head-quarters of the taluk and sub- 
division of the same name^ Salem District, Madras Presidency, 
situated in 12° 29' N. and 78° 84' E. Distance from Madras 121 
miles by the south-west line of the Madras Eailway. It has 
a population of 18,689 (1901), of whom more than a third are 
Muhammadans. The town has always been a favourite station 
with District officers and was the first British capital of the 
District, Colonel Bead, the first Collector, having made it his 
head-quarters in 1792. It was constituted amunicipality in 1886, 
and the average receipts and expenditure for the ten years 
ending 1902-03 were Es. 25,000 and Es. 24,700 respectively. 

The income in 1903-04 was Es. 56,000 and the expenditure 
Es, 44,000; of the former Es. 31,000 were contributed by 
Government and the rest was principally derived from the 
house and land taxes and from tolls. 

Vaniyambadi* — Town in the Tiruppattur taluk, Salem Dis- 
trict, Madras Presidency, situated in 12° 41' N. and 78^ 37^ E., 

115 miles from Madras by rail. It has a large population 
(7,594 out of the total of 12,005 inhabitants at the last census) 
of the Labbai tribe of Musalmans, a mixed race consisting 
partly of the offspring of Musalmans and the women of the 
country and partly of converts from Hiuduism. Many of these 
are very wealthy and engage in trade with all parts of India, 
especially, as at Vaniyambadi, in skins and hides. Other objects 
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of commerce are grain^ clotlis and oil. Tlie town is situated 
mainly on two islands enclosed by the branches of the PALAR 
river and is liable to inundation in the rainy season. In 1874 the 
Paiar rose and washed away portions of the town. The floods 
of 1903 did even greater damage. On the night of the 17th 
November; the river rose suddenly and flooded the low-lying 
portions of the place; the water rushing through some of the 
streets as much as ten feet deep. It washed away many houses; 
and; though the majority of the people saved themselves by 
taking refuge on the roofs; some 150 to 200 lives were lost. 
Fresh sites have been acq^uired to the east of the railway and 
the nucleus of a new town is rising. Vaniyambadi was created 
a municipality in 1886. The average receipts and expenditure 
for the ten years ending 1902-03 were Rs. 23;200 and Rs. 23;100 
respectively. The income in 1903-04 was Rs. 65;700 and the 
expenditure Es. 39;600 ; of the former; Rs. 43;800 were- contri- 
buted by Government and the rest was principally derived from 
the house and land taxes, 

Yercaud {Er-Md, lake-wood), — ^A sanitarium on the 
8HBVAROT HILLS, in the Salem taluk and District, Madras 
Presidency, situated in IP 49' N. and 78® 12' B., at an elevation 
of 4,828 feet above sea level. Population (1901) 7,787. It is 
steadily growing in favour every year as a hot weather resort 
and contains good accommodation for visitors. Its scenery is of 
great variety and beauty and includes the charm (not obtainable 
ill OOTAOAMUND and KODAIKANAL, for example) of views, 
from almost every point, of the plains below. The climate is 
delightful and equable, seldom rising above 75® and never falling 
much below 60® ; and any number of interesting excursions can 
be made to different points of interest, x4.ll round it are the 
coffee estates of the European planters who have settled in and 
near it. It is easily reached by the recently opened cart road 
from Salem railway-station, distance 20 miles. 
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Coimbatore District {Koymmdt'ar).—kxi inland District in the 
south of the Madras Presidency, with an area of 7 ,860 square miles, lying 
between 10“ 14' and 12“ 19' N. and 76“ 39' and 78“ 14' E. West and 
south it is bounded by the highest hills in the Presidency, the Nllgiris 
and the ANAIMALAIS, the latter of which are perhaps the most 
striking range in the south, consisting of a series of plateaux, some 
rising to 7,000 feet in elevation, and containing forests of great 
importance. Through the three northern taluks run the confused 
hills of the BASTBBN GHATS and one of them, Kollegal, is con- 
sequently on a higher level than the rest of the District. ° Excluding 
this, the centre of Coimbatore consists of an open plain which slopes 
gradually eastwards away from the hills towards the river GAUYERY 
the eastern boundary of the District. The plain is broken here and 
there by isolated low hills, but otherwise, except in the level black 
eotton soil tracts in Udamalpet, Palladam and Coimbatore taluks, is 
made up of a succession of gentle undulations between which the 
rivers run. Its scenery differs little from that of the adjoining east 
coast Districts, except that the frequent green patches of cultivation 
near its numerous wells give it in the dry season an unusually 
prosperous look. The spurs of the Eastern Ghats in the three 
northern taluks form two well-marked minor ranges, known as the 
BILIGIBI-RANGANS and the Bargur hills. The former consist 
of two ridges running up into peaks of over 5,000 feet, and lie on 
the extreme west of Kollegal taluk, extending into Mysore territory. 
The latter stand between the Bhavani and Kollegal taluks and are 
called after a village which lies among them. They form a long 
narrow plateau of over 8,000 feet in height. In both of these ranges 
the scenery is always picturesque, while in many of the lower valleys 
the heavy jungle is particularly wild. Of the hills on the western 
frontier of the District the most conspicuous are Eangaswami Peak 
and Lambton’s Peak. 

Except the Aliyar, an unimportant stream, all the larger rivers run 
eastwards, following the trend of the ground, into the holy Cauvery, 
the most important river of the District and its boundary along the 
whole of its northern and eastern sides. At the north-west corner of 
KoEegal this forms the famous falls of SITASAMUDEAM, which are 
well known for their great beauty, and are utilised to generate electri- 
city for the machinery at the Kolar Gold Fields, and forfighting the 
town of Bangalore. The BHAVANI, a perennial river, which rises 
in the ATTAPADI VALLEY in Malabar, crosses the District from 
west to east just south of the tluree northern upland taluks and flows 
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COIMBATORE BISTRlOf. 

• . +hP CanTerr at BHAVANI town. The Noyil, a fitful and uncer- 
Wh4 is in Wgh and rapid flood for a tew days and then 
iTmmths together almost dry, has its source m the Bolampatti 
^ iw lmonff the outlying spurs of the Nilgxris and passes through 
SKaToIe town on its way to the Cauvery. The Amaravati r,ses 
Anaimalai hiUs, receives the drainage of the northern slopes of 
L pflni hills in Madura District, and, after passing' through 
ShAiAPDBAM and KAEUS towns, joins the Canrery at the point 
where the Coimbatore and Triohinopoly Districts touch one another. 

■Most of the south of the District is composed of archfean gneisses 
buried to a considerable extent under surface alluvium. The uniform 
level of the plain is sparingly broken at irregular intervals by fiall 
bands of members of the charnockite senes of rocks ; by one small band 
of svenite gneiss near E:angayam ; and by upstanding crags and ridges 
of Lvstalline schists. The northern billy tracts include a vast area 
of charnockite rook. Near KOLLEGAL are a few ferruginous bands 
find DOor quartz reefs. Near Kangayam some very coarse ramifications 
of acid pegmatites once yielded beryl, and in the same locality 
corundum, which also occurs elsewhere, is found in a coarse red 
felspar rock. j *i. 

The flora is nat-nrally very varied, since the elevation and the 
rainfall of the District differ greatly in different parts. The higher 
Plateaux of the Anaimalais, the low hiUs of the northern Mnks and 
the dry central plain each possess their own characteristic plants and 
trees. The forest growth and the commoner crops are referred to 
■briefly helow. On the low country the trees differ little from^ those 
of neighbouring areas, and are usually of poor ^o^h. Eruit teees 
are scarce. The ‘s^eH-’knoy^n tanpedu {Cassia annculata), the bark or 
which is used in tanning, and fibres, resins and vegetable oils of the 
common descripfions are abundant. 

The hill country contains all the game usual to such localities. 
Elephants are common in the Anaimalais and also occur in the 
BiliW-iaBgan bills in Satyamangalam. Near Hasanflr in the latter 
taluk Six ■Victor Brooke shot (in 1863) the largest elephant on record 
in this Presidency. It stood 11 feet 4 inches at the highest point 
of its back and one of its tusks measured 8 feet in length and 
weighed 90 Ih., the other being diseased. 

Among rarer animals are the Nllgiri ibex {Eemitragus Jiyloerius'), 
the true hunting leopard {Cyn<ehrua Juiatus), ntlgai {Boaelaphm imgo- 
eamelus) which are said to he descendants of some tame ones which 
belonged to TipU Sultan, and an occasional wolf or two. There are 
mahseer of unnsnal size in the Bhavani and Cauvery. 

The lower hills of the District are feverish, especially from 
Eehniaiy to June, hut elsewhere the climate of Coimbatore is 
unusually dry and proportionately healthy. The temperature vanes 
inversely with the altitude, being highest in the low-lying Cauvery 
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valley, more moderate in fhe uplands on tlie west, pleasant in Koilegal Coimbatoei 
taluk, as cool as tke Salem Skeyaroys in the Bargur Mils and coolest BisTEicf, 
of all on the higher ranges of the Anaimalais. The average mean of 
the year in Coimbatore town is 80“ against 83“ in Madras. 

The rainfall, like the temperature, varies considerably in different Eainfall. 
parts of the District. KoUegal taluk receives some of the south-west 
monsoon • and consequently has the heaviest fail, and Foilachi taluk 
gets more rain than the Gauvery valley or the other taluks in the 
central plain of the District. These other taluks are the driest tract 
in the Presidency except the centre of the Bellary District. The 
average annual fall for the whole District is about 26 inches. The 
rainfall is, however, exceedingly capricious and uncertain, and the 
country is liable to long droughts and to frequent cycles of continuous 
deficiency in the monsoons. The District has been fortunate in 
escaping serious natural calamities other than famine. Thirty-one 
lives were lost in an earthquake which occurred on 8th Eobruary 1900. 

The District was never a political entity by itself and its history 
is not of particular interests Coimbatore and the south-western aadArcliao- 
taluks of the present Salem District formed the Kongu country, 
and Coimbatore is still called the KongunSd, During the ninth . 
century A.D. the Kongu country passed under the Chola kings, 
who held it for nearly 200 years. It then broke up into a 
number of small principalities which during the eleventh century fell 
an easy prey to the Hoysala Ballala kings of Mysore. In the four- 
teenth century, this dynasty in its turn gave way to the Hindu 
kingdom of Vijayanagar, which held the country until its downfall in 
1 565, Coimbatore then came into the hands of the Yijayanagar viceroy 
at Seringapatam, who, like his colleagues, had assumed independent 
powers, and shortly afterwards passed from him to the viceroy at 
Madura. During the second half of the seventeenth century the whole 
District seems to have been a prey to constant wars and raids owing 
to the conflict between the Yijayanagar viceroys and the growing 
Hindu power of M3"sore, Kaveripuram was attacked in 1644, 
SATYAMANHALAM was taken in- 1653^ EEODH and DHARA- 
FIJRAM in 1677, and before king Ohikka Deva Raja of Mysore died 
in 1704 the whole of the District had coxae under his dominion. But 
it continued to be largely ruled through the agency of poligars, or 
small local chieftains, whose powers were almost absolute and who 
used them ruthlessly, and the people thus gained little by the change 
of sovereigns. In 1761, Haidar All usurped the M}?sore throne. 

During the 40 years of Muhammadan rule which followed, until the 
District came under the Company after the defeat and death of 
Haidar son Tipu Sultan at Seringapatam in 1799, it was the scene 
of incessant marches and countermarches, advances and retreats, by 
the British and the Mysore troops ; and the forts scattered through it, 
notably those at Erode, Karnr, Dharapuram and DoimbatorG, were 
constantly taken and retaken in the numberless engagements which 
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occuned. On te tnd 

1i “moil iZSi ioro. 

rendered m that year 7 Trfiidar was about this time expelled 
hut, owing to the fact officers in this District 

from Seringapatam and V/ ^ts, hostiHties were carried 

no further. In 1768, wtoie rxai and, having com- 

Oolonel -Wood ma.rched * and the chief fortified 

pletely oonq.uered xt, garrisone and, in spite of the heroic 

places. His ^ lace in the District either fell or 

resistance of ,g advance at the end of the same year, 

was abandoned before Hm^ engaged on the west coast in 

In the first Mysore war, wh A ■ ^ fa to effect a diversion and 

1783, Colonel Lang marched into Ooxmbatme^^^ 

took Karur and TVgtriot to relieve Mangalore, taking 

Mlarton matched Mysore war tht District was 

Coimbatore on the way. I General Medows oocnpied 

the scene of oonsiderab ® °P®^^ designed to invade Mysore by the 

“ "“i V Xr i" 3 .»e io«wr Tip* 

pass of Oazamatti. ^ and after two stubborn 

descended ^1 Plof d^at Satyamangalam, compelled the 

engagements with Ool -J occupied all the forts in the Distnot 

British forces to Coimbatore fell after the 

EH'— 

British took it over, the District was in a pitiful condition. 

Throughout the District, even ou the Anaimalais, are soared 
r • + -f Iri-stvaens which have been found to contain bones, 
®’'tSv“mntments, ornaments and bronze images, andin one case 
cWarked coins. Several discoveries of Eoman coins, chiefly of 
punch-marked « ^ jain temples and remains 

PERDE, hut^ even this is a modern erection and the work in it is 
pretentious and coarse. ^ • i. • ^ a t+o 

„„ O* to™ » S “,So’f."lsn. 

aid in 1901, 2,201,75‘i. The decline in 1881 was due to 
the groat famine of 187fr-78. Ninety-seven per cent, of the people 

1 See Oatelogvo No. 2 of Koman. ludo-Portuguese, etc., ooios in the Madras 
wn.otim. hv H. Thurston. (Madras, 1894.) 
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axe Hindus and more tlian 2 per cent, are Musalmans. TTie Hietect 
is divided into ten taluks, Bkavani, Coimbatore, 

iarur, KoEegal, Palladam, PoUacH, Satyamangalam and ydamalp^ 
SScal particulars of wbicb, according to tbe census of 1901, axe 

appended : — 


COIMBA.TOH® 

Bisteigt* 


TS-luTs:. 


Kollegsl ... 

Erode 

BhavSni 

Bliarapuram 

KarfLr 

Coimbatore 

Sityamangalam 

PoliacW ... 

Palladam ... 

TJdamalpet 


District Total 




ISTumber of 

Population. 

Population per square 
mile. 

ariation 

between 

© 

■s 

1.1 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

ao 

52 

O 

B 

Villages, 

St« 

rt §>c8 

1 

.S'- 

c s 

1" 

gs 


1,0’76 ' 

1 

123 

96,563 

90 

+ 9-1 

4,020 


598 

1 

198 

275,460 

461 

. 

+ 11*6 

10,553 


716 

1 

62 

146,982 

204 

4- 21*8 

4,480 


853 

1 

83 

271,127 

318 

+ 7*2 

12,825 


612 

1 

95 

220,843 

861 

+ 4*3 

11,595 


812 

1 

263 

830,684 

407 

4* 7*6 

25,644 


1,177 

1 

175 

214,101 

182 

4“ 16*3 

7,376 


710 

1 

168 

195,608 

276 

4- 6*6 

11,179 


741 

1 

193 

300,904 

406 

4- 11*3 

12,992 


666 

1 

86 

160,480 

266 

+ 7*9 

10,746 


7,86( 

) 10 

1,436 

, 2,201,762 

1 28C 

1 4- 9*8 

1 111,309 


TTie head-auarters of tliese (except of Satyamangalam, jmcn ia 
+ ftOPTCHPTTIPALAIYAM) are at tbe places from wkieb eacb is 

na3 ™S^own;te tbe municipaMes of Ooimb^ore, tbe 

of tbe people speak js snoken by 78 per cent, 

language of tbe adjoining Mysore country, is spoken oy v 

except Salem, and number 690^00, or 31 per c 

population. Other common culkvatmg ^^ter tbe 

lakkaligas and tbe Telugu Kammas and Tottxyans. Alter tn 
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OJirisfeian 

missions. 


Yellalas come the as in any other Distj-ict. The 

and are more than twice a and after the 

ShanSns and the Oddes (well-si^t^j-ers and 

Paraiyans (field-lahonre , ^Mch appear in stj-ength are 

earth.^;orkers; also mainly field-lahoime^^, and the 

the PaUans and P Kaikolans, Dewangas and J anappans. 

weaving eo»mumti numbering only 36,000, oj, less than 

Brahmans are ^hese statistics correspond ^jth those 

2 per cent, of the V°V for. though the District essentially 

of the occupations Jegnt. of its people living by tl^e land, it 

an agricultural one, ^ the unusually large nmoQ^ijer of its 

is less so than .^awers, leather-workers, eaajtVworkers 

inhabitants who * castes which are seldom found, elsewhere 
and weavers.^ Amo g . ^ 1^ tribes of the Sholagas oj North 
may the Malasars of the AnaimaMs. 

Coimhatore hdb ^ Christians in the District, over 15,000 are 

Of the 17,80 Jesuit Bathers of the famous Madn^g, Mission 

EomanCatholics. ^ IgOg. In 1739, ^ bull 

had a chapel at D Prohibiting certain Hindu custotjis tolerated 
of Pope Olemen ’ apostacy. Then came tlie cessation 

till then, ®^®^^p^rtugal, and finally the suppression 0$ the Society 
of enpport trom 1773. Tlie missionaneB ^tru^^led oa 

of Jesas by formed into a distinct mission, in 

neverthe^s?, and 1^^^ des Missions |;trang^res,- 

charge of ^aa^made a Bishopric. _ The London, Leipzig 

wbxcli in 1 WacilA'crfl.Ti Methodist are the PrrvtAs- 


0eneral 

ftgrioultiixal 

coHditionSe 




which in -Wesleyan Methodist are the cHef Protes- 

Evangehca ^ working in the Distiict for about tbe 

tout ^ tweuly years respectively. 

last seven y, 7 ^ much from the rest of the Bistrict in 

Kollega ^ " gg in climate and altitnd©. Elsewhere 

agricultural oond ^nd the soils derived from it are of 

gneiss IS ^ chemically considered. The four eastern taluks, 

fair eompOTi Vjgg^j.gpr^ram and Karux, are covered almost entirely 
Bhavanx, gg^jiy or agglomerated calcareous soilg and these 

occupy mor p . ^ p^Xla^am and Udamalpet, niore than one- 

“T ST .f bla* »«»« -oa, i„ ft, 

two otaeis, undulations of which this part of 

xioh red to ^^too found a layer of better soil which 

theraifall light as it is, has washed down from the higher ground, 
tnd ?Msfbottoms axe more than usually fertile. In them are to he 
t ,1 tTio maiority of the numerous wells for which the District is 
?oted %oth wetLd dry crops on all classes of soil are Mostly matured 
with the help of the north-east monsoon m October and November. 


I gee the four volume* of la Mission du Uadure. 
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Tlie 'District is almost entirely ryotwari, tbe zamindari and inam Coimb^toe:® 
lands coTering only 684 square miles. Tlie area for Tvliieh. particulars District, 
are on record is 7,672 square miles, statistics of wliicli for 1903-04 

are appended : — agricultural 

statistics 
and principal 
crops. 


The staple food-grains of the District are oholam and camhu^ the 
areas under which were 1,033 and 1,010 square miles respectively, 
or 26 and 25 per cent, respectively of the total area cropped. Cholam 
is the most prominent crop of the southern and western taluks, and 
camhu that of the east and north of the District. Next in importance 
come various pulses and ragi. About one-fourth of the latter was 
grown in KollegaL Bice occupied only 193 square miles in 1903-04, 

Cotton is mainly grown in Erode, Palladam and TJdamalpet taluks 
and sugar-cane in Coimbatore and Udamalpet. Tobacco is an 
important crop everywhere except in Erode and Bollegal, and there 
are about 1 ,400 acres under coffee. In Kollegai 8,000 acres produce 
mulberry, which is cultivated to feed the silk-worms bred there. 

The extension of the area of holdings has only amounted to five Improve- 
per cent, in the last thirty years, though three- fourths of the arable »ieuts in 
area in Kollegal and considerable tracts in Satyamangalam, BhavSni 
and Coimbatore taluks are still unoccupied, nor has much been 
done to improve the quality of the crops grown. Bourbon cotton 
was introduced at the beginning of the last century, succeeded well, 
and is still largely grown, but extensive experiments with American 
varieties have failed. The Mauritius sugar-cane has, however, quite 
ousted the indigenous variety. The ryots have availed themselves of 
the Land Improvement Loans Act far more freely than those of any 
other District in the Presidency. In the sixteen years since 1888 more 
than 15 lakhs have been advanced to them under the Act, the greater 
portion of which has been laid out in digging or repairing wells. 


Taluk. 

Area 
shown in 
accounts. 

Forests. 

Oultnrable 

waste. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 



SQ.M. 

SQ.M. 

' SQ.M, 

SQ.M. 

iCoIlegS.1 

1,187 

718 

239 

162 

11 

Erode 

600 

16 

6 

'5'20 

92 

BhavS-ni 

715 

372 

70 

253 

36 

Dharaparam ... 

854 

6 

5 

776 

106 

Karur 

575 

3 

4 

506 

61 

Coimbatore ... 

814 

208 

31 

500 

71 

Satyamangalam 

1,056 

634 

45 

379 

72 

Pollacbi 

684 

200 

1 

349 

38 

Palladam 

739 

... 

7 

672 

117 

Ddamalpet 

648 

222 


295 

67 

District Total ... 

7,672 

2,278 1 

408 

4,412 

671 
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Forests* 


The chief breeds of cattle in the District are the Alambadi, Bargilr 
and Kangayam varieties. The first are best for heavy draught, the 
second as trotters and the last as dairy cattle. The Alambadis are 
sent to the great cattle fair at Madnra and to other markets in the 
southern Districts . There are large local fairs at Madeswaramalai, in 
the Kollegal hills, Avanashi and TIBUPPUB.^ Ponies have long been 
bred by the zamindars and wealthier ryots in Coimbatore, and since 
1885 Government has encouraged the enterprise by supplying sires, 
eight of which are now stationed in various towns in the District. 
The annual pony shows held under Government control at Tiruppur 
have demonstrated that an improvement in the breed of ponies 
has already taken place and that a further advance may be looked 
for. Sheep are of two breeds, the Kurumba and the Semmeri- The* 
former is a black faced sheep with white wool. The Semmeri sheep 
are brown, and covered with hair instead of wool, and are only valued 
for their flesh. Goats are bred mainly as manuring agents. 

Of the total area of ryotwari and minor inam land cultivated, 67 1 
square miles, or 19 per cent., was irrigated in 1903-04. Of this, as 
much as 502 square miles was watered from wells, Government canals 
irrigated 119 square miles, and tanks only 35 square miles. The 
Cauvery supplies about 5,500 acres, of which 1,000 are in Kollegal 
taluk and the remainder in Ehrdr. Yarious channels from the 
AmarSvati, fed by horamhus, or temporary dams across the river,, 
irrigate 44,000 acres of first and second crop in Ddamulpet, DharS- 
puram and Karur taluks. Two dams across the Bhavani irrigate 
39,000 acres in Satyamangaiam and Erode taluks. Of the 151 
tanks in the District, the only ones of importance are the Appakkudal 
chain in Bhavani taluk, fed by streams from the Bargur hills, and the 
Dhali series in Udamalpet taluk, supplied from the Anaimalais. The- 
wells of the District are its mainstay. As the figures show, they 
irrigate three times the area which the Government channels and 
tanks supply, and in all but the severest droughts they are unfailing. 
About 74,000 of them are in working order, and they permit the 
growing of two and even three crops a year on the land commanded 
by them. Leather buckets drawn up with a rope and pulley by cattle 
working down an inclined plane are universally used, for lifting the* 
water. 

Coimbatore is one of the few Districts in the Presidency which 
has real forests, as distinguished from the patches of scrub and 
smaE trees which makeup the greater portion of the technical forest 
area. It consequently has two District Eorest Officers, instead of one 
as usual, whose charges are known as North and South Coimbatore, 
respectively. The District possesses 2,008 square miles of actual 

^ For further particulars, and an account of the breeding herd of the Pattagar 
of Palaiyakkottai in this District and of the grasses grown for pasture, see Bulle* 
tins Nos. 8, 27 and M of the department of LandBecords and Agriculture. 
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resBryed forests besides 270 square miles, raainly in Kollegal, of Coimbators 
reserved land at tbe disposal of the Forest department. P iaTBio T. 

In North Coimbatore nearly the whole of the forests are in the three 
hilly northern taluks of Bhavani, Kollegal and Satyamangalam. The 
greater jmrt of these are at present chiefly valuable as a huge grazing 
ground for cattle. They must have been at one time much finer 
than at present but, owing no doubt to the large number of villages 
situated in the reserved area, they have suffered from forest fires 
and perhaps from excessive grazing. At present they form only a 
poor catchment area for -water, which is apt to flow down to the 
plains in sudden and destructive floods after rain. Still, though the 
trees are small, there are a number of valuable species. Sandal and 
outch form an almost continuous belt running from the west of Satya- 
mangalam to the east of Bhavani. In patches along the valley of the 
Cauvery the hills are covered -with aoha {Hardwiohia hhiata), and teak 
is found in the Barg-iir bills, in some of the valleys of Kollegal and 
pn the plateau above Satyamangalam. Vmgai {Pterocarpus Ilarsupium) 
is common almost everywhere, jdl (Shorei talura) is fairly abundant, 
biackwood {Dallergia latifolia), JSagenia^ Terniinalia and many other 
valuable species occur frequently in the damper areas, while the 
drier parts contain a considerable amount of satin wood, Allizzla and 
Anogeusus. A large revenue is obtained from minor forest produce, 
the principal items being tanning material in the shape of myrabolams 
and tanjedu bark {Cassia auricufata) while soap«nuts {Sapindim 
trifoli(dus\ stkdy \Amna eonGinna)^ i^emlddam bark ( Vmtilago Madras'* 
pa,tana>j^ and honey and wax are also of importance. 

The most important part of the South Coimbatore forests lies on 
the Anaimalais, in Pollachi and Udamalpet, and is described in 
the account of that range. In Coimbatore taluk the forests run along 
the western frontier and consist chiefly of those lying up the Bhavani 
valley, those about Lambton’s Peak range south of this, and those 
in the Bolampatti valley south again of that. The Bhavani valley 
forests produce fair biackwood and mngai and excellent venteh 
{Lagerstrc&mia mioroGarpa) and wild mango, but the difficulties of 
transport are great. The Bolampatti forests also produce very fine 
biackwood and mngai, but their chief value lies in the protection 
they give to the bead waters of the Noyil river. During 1903-04; the 
receipts from the forests amounted to Es. 2,74,000 and the charges to 
Bs. 2,15,000. Of the former the most considerable items were timber 
(Es. 66,000, of which all hut Es. 5,000 came from South Coimbatore), 
grazing fees (Ks. 67,000, of which Es. 56,000 came from the northern 
division), sandalwood (Es. 28,000, all of -which came from the same 
tract) and firewood and charcoal (Es. 23,000). 

The minerals of the District are hardly worked at all. In Bhavani ]yiiueyal8» 
and Satyamangalam iron is rudelj smelted in small quantities from 
the black iron-sand, and being: much harder than English iron is in 
considerable demand, In Kollegall and Satyamangalam the old gold 
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workings have lately been under exploration.^ Saltpetre is obtained 
in large quantities by lixiviating the alkaline soils during tke bot 
weather in shallow mud vessels and by then boiling the resultant 
liquid in large pans. The process gives a crude saltpetre fit for 
manure, For pure saltpetre a second or even a third boiling is 
necessary. In 1903 as many as 871 native factories and fifteen 
refineries were reported to be at work. Saltpetre is coming into 
increasing use^ as a manure on cofiPee estates. A mine near Kangayaxn 
produced beryl of some value in 1819-20 when it was last worked. 
It has been suggested® that this mine was the source of the Indian 
beryl mentioned by Pliny, and that the export to Eome is the 
main reason for the numerous finds of Eoman coins which have 
been made in the District. Corundnm is worked by natives in an 
irregular fashion at Salangaippalaiyam, eight miles from Bhavani, 
at Gopiohettipalaiyam, and at Sivanmalai in Bharapnram taluk. 
The last named deposits are the richest.^ 

The only important arts in the District are cotton and silk- weaving 
and the making of cotton carpets. Gotton-weaving is of the ordinary 
kind, only coarse cloths being made. Silk- weaving is only carried on 
in Kollegal taluk, where the silkworm is bred in considerable 
numbers. The dyes used are good and the cloths effective and hand- 
some. In some cases they are ornamented by the introduction of gold 
and silver embroidery, and the gold laced cloths and kerchiefs are well 
known. These sometimes sell for as much as Bs. 300 and even more, 
according to the quantity and quality of the embroidery, which in the 
highest priced cloths is woven in intricate and elegant designs into 
the texture of the cloth while still on the loom. The cloths are sold 
locally, or sent to Madras, Bangalore and Mysore, Small cotton 
uarpets are made at Bhavani. White yarn, spun at the Coimbatore 
mills, is used for the warp and the cotton for the woof is dyed locally. 
The Cauvery water is said to make peculiarly brilliant and fast dyes* 
The carpets are sold locally or sent to Trichinopoly and Madras. 
At Settipalaiyam near Tiruppur, a few families of lapidaries grind 
crystals on emery discs for spectacles, and also make them into 
tingams and other sacred images. At Anaipalaiyam, a neighbouring 
village, good bell-metal gongs are manufactured, the constituents of 
the particular alloy used being a trade secret. 

There are eight cotton cleaning and pressing factories in the 
District. Five of these have been working for many years and four 
are driven by steam. They clean or press the local cotton for export 
to Bombay and England, and employ an average of 300 hands daily 
and press annually some 3,000 tons of cotton valued at 15 lakhs. At 

^ For a detailed aocouat of the matter see Memoin of the Oeologkal Sa^rve^ of 
India, rol XXXIXI, PP* 53-67. 

^ Indian Antiquary, vol. Y, p» 237. 

f See Part, I (Corundum) of the Eooiiomio Section of the Manual of 
(I'eohgy of India (Calcutta, 1898). 
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Coimbatore tliex'e is a recently-established spinniog mill. Particulars Coimbatoh^ 
of this and other industrial enterprises there are given in the article District. 
on that town. Leather-making is an important industry in the District. 

There is a tannery under European management at Coimhatore, and 
another at METTUPALAIYAM. Leather buckets for the numerous 
wells in the District are made in thousands annually, as each well 
requires a new one once a year. 

The chief exports are cereals and pulses, chillies, turmeric, spices, Commerce. 
oottoD, oilseeds, tobacco, ghx, sandalwood, plantains, jaggery, brass 
and copper vessels, cattle and leather ; while the main imports include 
paddy, salt, salt-fish, piece-goods, and twist, metal and metal goods 
and cocoa-nut oil. Exports and imports are mainly to and from the 
neighbouring Districts, hnt the cotton from the northern taluks goes 
to Madras and from the southern to the cotton presses in Madura and 
Tinnevelly Districts, the latter mainly hy carts, which come in from 
those parts hy the thousand in the cotton harvest season. The jaggery 
goes chiefly to the west coast by road and rail through the Palghat 
gap ; the tobacco largely to the same country and to North Arcot, 
where it is cured hy Muhammadan dealers. Much of the ghi goes 
to Mysore. Cocoa-nut oil is chiefly imported from Malabar. Coim- 
batore and Dharaptiram are the chief centres of general trade and 
FALL AD AM of the cotton trade, and the principal trading castes are 
the Chettis and Labbais. The Nattukottai Chettis, the banking sub- 
caste of the former, are numerous in Udamalpet and Karur, and of 
the Lahhais a large proportion are to be found in Karur taluk, 
especially in Paliapatti. Most of the internal trade is efleeted through 
the agency of the numerous weekly markets. These are managed 
by the local boards, and in 1901 nearly Hs. 50,000 were collected in 
the shape of fees. The most important are those at POLLACHI, 

Kunnattur and Kangayam. 

The south-west line of the Madras Eailway (standard gauge) Eailwaysa-nd 
enters the District on the east about two miles from Erode, and runs 
across to the Palghat gap on the western frontier. Prom PODANUE 
a branch leads off to Mettupalaiyam, which is the terminus of the 
metre-gauge rack railway to Coonoor. The South Indian Eailway 
enters the District near Pnliyur and skirts the Cauvery up to Erode, 
where it joins the Madras Eailway. It was converted to metre-gauge 
in 1879. Other lines are under consideratioD, among them a metre- 
gauge line from Palghat or Podantir junction to Palni in Madura 
District hy way of Follachi and Ddamalpet, and another from Erode 
to Nanjangud in Mysore State through Satyamangalam. 

The total length of metalled roads is 1,269 miles and of unmetalled 
459. All these, except 40 miles of metalled and 20 of unmetalled 
road in charge of the Public Works department, are maintained from 
local funds. There are avenues along 1,572 miles of them. The 
Bouthern part of the District is weU supplied with communications, 
but through the country above, the Ghats in the three northern taluks 
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only two roads are practicable for carts, the Bargur gbat and 
the Hasantir ghSt, The Gazalhatti pass in the extreme west is a 
stony track which leads up to the Mysore plateau. It was formerly 
the chief road from Coimbatore to Mysore but is now only used by 
pack animals. 

The District has suffered from constant scarcities owing to the 
lightness of its rainfall and the absence of large irrigation works. The 
last 93 years have been tabulated as having been — 6 good ; 25 fair ; 51 
unfavourable j and 11 really bad. In 1861 both monsoons failed, 
prices of dry grains nearly doubled and state relief was necessary. 
In 1866 the south-west rains again entirely failed and the north-east 
monsoon was very light, so that relief was once more required. In 
the great famine of 1876-78 the District suffered very severely. At 
the height of the famine, in September 1877, 30,000'* persons 
were on relief works and 204,000 in receipt of gratuitous relief. It 
was calculated that more than 197,000 persons died of famine or the 
diseases that accompany it. Including advances to agriculturists 
and weavers and remissions of land revenue, the famine in this 
District alone cost the state 50 lakhs. The last scarcity was in 
1891-92. In September 1891, nearly 7,000 persons were on relief 
w’orks and 460 more were in receipt of gratuitous relief. It is 
estimated that during this season 127,000 cattle died. Including 
remissions, the state expended Rs. 1,36,000. 

Eor general administrative purposes the District is distributed into 
four dhisions, one of the officers in charge of which is usually a 
member of the Indian Civil Service and the others Deputy Collectors 
recruited in India. These divisions are Erode, comprising the BhavSni, 
DliSrapuram, Erode and Karur taluks ; Pollaohi, which includes 
l^ollachi, Palladam and Ddamalpet ; and Coimbatore and KoUegal, the 
forager consisting of the Coimbatore and Satyamangalam taluks and the 
latter of Kollegal. There is a tahsildar at the head-quarters of each 
of the taluks and, except at Bhavani and Eollegal, a stationary 
sub-magistrate also. The superior staff of the District contains the 
usual officers, except that, as has already been mentioned, there are 
two District Eorest Officers. 

There are four regular District Munsiffs, and the Deputy Collector 
and Magistrate of Kollegal has the powers of a District Munsiff 
throughout that ialuk and in the portion of Satj^amangalam wffiich 
lies above the Ghats. Appeals from the Sub-Judge of Ootacamund 
aud the District Munsiff’s Court of Gudaliir in the hlllgiris, where 
there is no District Court, lie to the District Judge of Coimbatore. 
The Court of Session hears the sessions cases of the Nilgiris as well 
as those which arise within the District itself. Murders, dacoities 
and cattle-thefts duetuate in numbers, as elsewhere, with the state of 
the season, but ai^e nevertheless more than usually common. Murders 
proceed in a large majority of cases from private personal motives. 
The frequency of dacoities and cattle-thefts may in part be aiscribed 
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+A +l,f> l^recarious livelihood which cultivation offers in so arid a tract, Ooimbatob* 

and in part to the proximity of the Madura District, whence the Di^ox. 

Kalians, perhaps the most expert criminals in the Presidency, come 

over to Coimhatore to ply their profession. The system, which is so 

firmly established in Madura, of paying tlneves tuppu-huU, or clue- 

liire, for tlie recovery of property stolen, instead of reporting tne 

tlieft to tlie police, lias also obtained a strong bold in Coimbatore. 

Little is known of the Revenue history of the Disteict prior to the 

time when tlie kingdom of Mysore was usurped by Haidar Ali. King 
ClrkkaDeva Raja of Mysore (1671-1704) made a regular survey tioa. 
of the country. He took two-thirds (in kind) of the gross prodnce of 
wet lands, leaving the ryot one-third. When Haidar came into 
newer at Mysore he apparently followed this survey as the basis of 
his assessments, but he collected aU his rents in money in a single 
navment and not by instalments as is now the practice. This forced 
the ryots to seR immediately after the harvest at rninously low prices, 
and much land was oonseqnently given up. Tipn Sultan increased 
all the assessments 26 per cent., and yet more land went out of 
cnltivation in consequence; hnt he was never able to collect this 
exorbitant demand and at his death the arrears were enormous, and 
only the garden lands and some wet land bad any sale value. 

Maior Maeleod, who was the first British Collector of the country 
north of the Noyil river, the area south of this being included in the 
then Dindigui District, began in 1800 a regular survey of the 
Government ‘ villages in the District, which he followed hy a rough 
ittlement. In the southern part of the District, the Collector 
air Hiirdis) made a survey and proceeded to estimate tbe grain- 
producing value of each field, a new idea in those days, and to com- 
mute the Government share into a money payment. Neither attempt 
was successful, the demand in both cases being more than the land 
could bear. The District as it exists at present was formed in 1805, 
cSbatoL being made its head-quarters. lu 1808 the _ theory of 
permanent settlements had come into favour, and the District was 
^vided into a number of small revenue farms of some two or three 
villages apiece which were leased to village headmen and wealthy ryots. 

This lease was a complete failure owing to the ahnsee perpetrated by 
the renters, and the revenue fell from 21 to 17 
the ryotwari system was restored. A new survey and setlOemei^t, 
resnltog in a considerable reduction of assessment, _ was made, but 
many of the undesirable characteristics of the old native rSgim were 
contLed and it was not until 1864 ihat revenue f 
reached the stage in which it now remains. In 1860 anew survey 
of the District was begun, and in 1872 a re-settlement was put in 
. hand, which was completed in 1882. The survey found an 
the cultivated area of 6* per cent, over the amount shown in the 
accounts, and the settlement enhanced the total revenue by 8 per cent. 

» The zamladiris were granted oh a; &ed permanent rent once Jor all. , • 
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or a little over two lakhs of rupees. The ayerage assessment on 
dry ]and is R. 0-14-7 (maximum Es. 2 ; minimum annas 4) and that 
on wet land Es, 6-7-6 (maximum Es. 12; minimum Es. 2|-). The 
reyenue from land and the total reyenue in recent years are given 
below in thousands of rupees : — 


— 

1880-81. 

1890-91. 

1900-01. 

1903-04. 

Land revenue ... « 

.. .. 

2,850 

3,096 

3,376 

3,494 

Total revenue 

.. 

3,461 

4,398 

5,127 

5,525 


Outside the three municipalities of Coimhatore, Karur and Erode, 
the local affairs of the District are managed by the District board, and 
the four taluk boards of Coimhatore, Erode, Pollachi and Kollegal, 
the areas under which correspond with those of the four administra- 
tive divisions above referred to. The expenditure of these boards in 
1903-04 was about 4^ lakhs, nearly half of which was laid out on 
roads. and buildings. The chief source of their income was, as usual, 
the land cess. In addition, the affairs of 21 of the smaller towns 
are managed by Union panchayats established under Madras Act Y 
of 1881. 

The District Superintendent of Police at Coimbatore has general 
control over the Nilgiri District as well as his own. The Nilgiris 
and Coimbatore together have 84 police-stations, and the force, in 1904, 
nnrribered 1,488 constables and 1,564 rural police, working under 20 
inspectors. Besides the Coimbatore Central jail, there are fifteen 
subsidiary jails, which can collectively accommodate 270 persons. 

Coimbatore stands twelfth among the 22 Districts of the Presidency 
in the literacy of its population, of whom 5*1 per cent. (9*7 males 
and 0'6 females) are able to read and write. Education is most 
advanced in Coimbatore and most backward in Satyamangalam, 
Kollegal and Bhavani Muks. The total number of pupils under 
instruction in the District iu 1880-81 was 12,485; in 1890-91, 26,946; 
in 1900-01, 89,724; and in 1903-04, 39,559. On the 31st March 
1 904 there were witbin it 1,066 primary schools, 30 secondary, and 
five special schools, besides two colleges. The girls reading in these 
numbered 4,341. Besides the public schools, in 1903-04, 179 private 
schools contained 3,172 male scholars and 408 female scholars* 

Of the 1,102 institutions classed as public, eight were managed 
by the Education department, 103 by the local boards and Welve 
by municipalities, while 674 were aided from public funds, and 405 
were unaided but conformed to the rules of the Education depart- 
ment. The enormous majority of the pupils under instruction in the 
District are only in primary classes, and the number of girls who have 
advanced beyond that stage is extremely small. The improvement 
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in all directions during tlie last tliirty years has, howerer, been rery 
marked. Of the male population of school-going age 18 per cent, 
were in the primary stage of instruction in 1903-04 and of the female 
population of the same age 3 per cent. Among Musalmans (who, how- 
ever, form a very small proportion of the population) the percentage of 
the scholars of each sex to the male and female population of school- 
going age was 76 and 9 respectively. About 2,700 Fanchama pupils 
were under instruction at 111 schools especially maintained for 
depressed castes. The two arts colleges are in OOIMBATOBE TOWN, 
to which place will also be moved the College of Agriculture of the 
Province now located at Saidapet. 

The total expenditure on education in the District in 1903-04 was 
Es. 2,94,000, of which Bs. 1,11,000 was derived from fees. Of this 
amount more than 50 per cent, was devoted to primary education. 

' The District possesses twelve hospitals and twelve dispensaries, 
with accommodation for 132 in-patients. In 1903, 220,000 cases, 
of which 1,500 were those of in-patients, were treated, and 7,400 
operations were performed. The expenditure in the same year was 
Rs. 54,000, the bulk of which was met from local and municipal 
funds. 

In regard to vaccination the District has been backward of late 
years, but daring 1903-04 the number of persons successfully vacci- 
nated was 28 per 1,000, or only a little less than the mean for the 
Presidency, which was 30. Yaccination is compulsory in the three ' 
municipalities and in fifteen of the 21 TJnions. 

Six P. Nicholson, District Manual^ 1887, and H. A. Stuart, Eensed 
v edition^ 1898, 

Kollegal Taltik .—The northernmost taluk and sub-division of 
the Coimbatore District, Madras Presidency, lying between 1 1*^ 46' and 
12° IB' N. and 76° 59' and 77° 47' E., and extending over 1,076 square 
miles. The Oauvery river bounds it on three sides, forming at its 
north-west angle the famous SIYASAMUDBAM island and fails. Its 
population was 96,563 in 1901 against 88,533 in 1891. It contains 
one town, KOLLEGAL, its head-quarters, population 13,729, and 122 
villages, and its land revenue and cesses demand amounted in 1903-04 
to Bs. 1,16,000. Kollegal is the most sparsely peojded taluk in 
Coimbatore, its population, which is mainly Kauarese as in the adjoin- 
ing Mysore country, numbering only 90 to the square mile against 
an average of 280 for the District. Unlike the rest of Coimbatore, 
Kollegal benefits considerably from the south-west monsoon, and its 
annual rainfall (35 inches) is the heaviest in the District. The 
southernmost spurs of the Eastern Ghats run through it, forming on 
the west a well-marked minor range called the BILIGIBI-BANGAN 
HILLS, and it is on a higher level than the remainder of the District 
and really forms part of the adjoining Mysore plateau, the climate and 
temperature of which it shares. More than half of the taluk consists 
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of reserved forest, but this is chiefly useftd as a grazing-ground for 
for+lie Kolleo'al ryot is more often a raiser of stock than a 
cultivator of arable land. The well-known Alambadi breed of draught 
cattle comes from here. _ - i . 

Erode Sul).aivision ’ehTyIS'i' 

District of Madras consisting of the taluks of ERODE, B,liAV A , 

DHAEAPDBAM and KABUR. r, . u ^ 

TTrnflfi Tal\lk — One of the eastern taluks of the Coimbatore 
DiS l.twMnir !' 11* srN .Bd 7r 22 - aBd 

77 “ .5 6' E It has an area of 598 square miles and 275,460 inhabitants, 
and is more densely populated than any other in the Distnct In 1891 
the population was 247,008. It contains one ^^o^n- 
the fmportant municipality and railway junction of ERODE, popnlafaon 
15 529, and 198 villages. The land revenue and cesses demand in 
1903-04 was Rs. 5,07,000, a higher figure than in any other taluk. 
Erode is a gently undulating plain with no hiEs of importance a,nd 
but Httle forest, sloping gradually to the CAUTERY river which 
bounds it on the east. It is rather bare of trees and in the valley of 
the Cauvery the climate is hot and close. The irrigated W is 
of a good class, much of it being fed by the Kalmgarayan c^anMl 
from the BHAYANl river. Wells are also unusually pleutifnl. 
The rainfall averages 27 inches at Erode, hut it is variable and partial. 
Camlu is the chief cereal, and much cotton is raised. 

TlliflwnTii Taluk.— Talnk in the north-east of the Coimbatore 

DiS m“». >»*'«» «• f 

and 77“ 51' E with an area of 715 square miles. It is hounded on the 
east and south by the CAUTERY and BHATANI rivers respectively, 
these two uniting at its south-east comer. In the no^th and west 
large portions are covered by the Bargur hills and consequently 
the taluk is poorly supplied with roads. It lies ofl the railway, and 
has only one considerable town, BHATANI, its head-quarters,, popu- 
lation 8 637, and 62 smaller villages. Its population in J 891 was 
1 19 869 and in 1901 was 145,982, the increase amounting to nearly 
22 ner cent , wHoh is greater than in any other taluk in the District. 
The W reVenue and cesses, demand in 1903-04 was Es. 1,55,000. 
More than half the taluk is covered with forest. Of the oulturable 
area about a tenth is nsuaUy irrigated and a fourth is unoccupied. 
Vamlu is much more widely grown than any other crop and cholam and 
ragi are also raised in fair quantities. The rainfall averages 29 inches 
at Bhavani town but is less in the west of the taluk. The proportion 
of Christians is above the average for the District, being between two 
and three per cent, of the total population. Muhammadans are much 
fewer The number of persons able to read and write is small as 
compared with other taluks. A hard and valuable iron is smelted in 
aYYiflU quantities in the tSluk, and corundum is worked irregularly at 
Salangaippalaiyam; there ifi also a brisk trade in cloths and forest 
produce at Bhavani; hut. otherwise there are no industries worth 
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mentioning, Tlie Bargur cattle, bred in tbe hills of the same name Coimbatoee 
already mentioned, are of medium size and, though rather intractable^ District, 
are attractive in appearance, fast and strong. 

Dharapuram Taluk, — One of the southern taluks of the Coim- 
batore District, Madras, lying between 10*^ 37' and 11*^ 8' N. and 
77® 19' and 77® 54' E. with an area of 853 square miles. The 
population in 1901 was 271,127 and in 1891, 252,847 ; land revenue 
and cesses demand in 1903-04 amounted to Rs. 4,47,000. It contains 
one town, its head-quarters, DKARAFURAM, population 17,178, 
and 83 villages. The taluk is an undulating plain bounded on the 
north by the Noyil river and crossed by the Amaravati, which irrigates 
a small area within it, on the south. The rainfall is low, averaging 
only 20 inches, and the soil is mostly poor and sandy. The irrigated 
crops are consequently not particularly good, but the irrigation from 
the Amaravati is excellent, and the area watered by wells is larger 
than in any taluk except Palladam. As usual in the south of the 
District, eamhu is by far the most common cereal, and much tobacco 
is raised with well irrigation, 

Kariir Taltlk, — ^Taluk situated in the south-eastern corner of 
the Coimbatore District, Madras, between 10® S8' and 11® 6^ N. and 
77® 45' and 78® 14' E. It is an open and undulating plain, with no 
hills or forests of note, bounded on the north by theCAUVERY river 
and .traversed by the Amaravati. It is poorly wooded and suffers 
from an unusually trying hot weather. It has one town, its head- 
quarters, the municipality of RARTJR, population 12,769, and 95 
villages. The area is 612 square miles, and the land revenue and 
cesses demand in 1903-04 was Rs. 3,49,000. Population rose to 
220,843 in 1901, as against 211,794 in 1891, and the growth in the 
decade has been slower than anywhere else in the District. The soil 
is mostly of an inferior red or grey variety and is generally lightly 
assessed. ' The area irrigated by channels is larger than in any taluk 
except Satyamangalam. These lead from the Amaravati and the 
Oauvery, and this is the first talnk in the Presidency in which the 
water of the latter is used to any considerable extent. The rainfall (26 
inches) is fairly plentiful and regular, and the crops are generally 
good. Cmilu is by far the most common cereal. 

Coimbatore Sub-division.—- Bnb-division of the Coimbatore 
District of Madras consisting of the taluks of COIMBATORE and 
BATYAMARGALAM. 

Coimbatore Talnk,— Taluk on the western frontier of the 
District of that name, Madras Presidency, lying between 10® 49' and 
11® 24' N. and 76® 39' and 77® 10' E. Its area is 812 square miles and 
its inhabitants number 330,684 as against 307,282 in 1891. The land 
revenue and cesses demand was Rs. 4,29,000 in 1903*04. It contains 
one town, the fiourishing municipality of COIMBATORE, population 
53,080, wMch is the head-quarters of the taluk and the District, and 
263 villages. It is flanked on the west by the Nilgiri hills, numerous 
■ • ' , ooiM.— 3 • 
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outliers from wMcli rtm down into it on tliat side, but on tbe east it 
consists of a bare and open plateau witb a very pleasant climate* 
One-foiirtb of it is covered by forest. Irrigation is cMefly from 
tbe Noyil river, wMcli passes tbrongb. tbe centre, bnt it is also known 
for its tanks. I Six-sevenths of the dry land is red sand or red loam 
of a good kind. As in the other northern and western taluks, cTiolam 
is the chief crop, though ccmlu is also much grown, and a considerable 
area of cotton is raised. 

Satyamangalam Taluk.— *I'a-lDk situated in the north-west 
of Coimbatore District, Madras, between 11® 15' and 11® 49' N. and 
76® 60' and 77® 35' E. It is the largest taluk in the District, contain- 
ing an area of 1,177 square miles. Besides GOPIOHETTIPALAI- 
YAM, population 10,227, its head-quarters, it includes 176 villages. 
The laud revenue and cesses demand was Bs. 4,42,000 in 1 903-04. 
The population was 214,101 in 1901, having increased by 16 per cent, 
since 1891, when it was 184,017. Almost half the taluk, its northern 
and eastern portions, is covered by hills which contain excellent 
forests. Of the cultnrable area about 13 per cent, is usually irrigated, 
and this contains a large proportion of the best classes of land in the 
District. It is fed mainly from the perennial BHAY ANI river, which 
traverses the taduk from west to east, and the area watered by channels 
is higher in this taluk than in any other. On the dry land cambxi is by 
far the most popular crop. The rainfall averages 27 inches. The part 
of the taluk which lies below the hills is well supplied with roads, but 
there are no railways or telegraphs in any portion of it. Alter 
KoUegal it is the most sparsely peopled in the District. 

PollaChi Sub-division*— Sub-division of the Coimbatore Dis- 
trict ed Madras, consisting of the taluks of POLLACHI, PALLADAM, 
and UDAMALPET. 

PollacM Taluk,— Taluk lying between 10® 15' and 10® 55' IST. 
and 76® 49' and 77® 16' E., in the south-west comer of the Coimbatore 
District, Madras, with an area of 7 10 square miles. Population rose 
to 195,608 in 1901 as against 183,669 in 1891. The land revenue and 
cesses demand in 1903-04 was Rs. 3,04,000. It contains one town, its 
head-quarters POLLACHI, population 8,958, and 158 villages. The 
north of the taluk consists of an undulating plain, but the southern 
portion is covered by the great AHAIMALAI HILLS and their 
4ense forests. The former faces the well-known Palghat gap in the 
■WESTERH CHATS and consequently receives some of the south- 
west monsoon, which this range prevents from reaching the east 
of the District, and so has an early cultivation season. The taluk 
contains less irrigated land than any other except KoILegal, but its 
dry land is usually good and includes some black loam on the 
extreme east. Nearly half the small extent of zamindari land in the 
District lies in this taluk, 

Palladam Taluk Tsluk inthe centre of the Ooimhatore District, 
Madras, lying between 10« 47' and 11* 21' N. and 77° 1' and 77° 30' B., 
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an area of 741 sq^uare miles. Population increased to 300,904 Coimbatorb 
in 1901, as against 270,390 in 1891. It contains one fair*sized town, District* 

TiRUPFUR, population 6,056, and 193 villages including FALLA- — - 
DAM, its Lead-quarters. It is a flat and dreary plain witLout kills 
or forests. Tlie only river is the NoyiL The irrigated area is higher 
than in any other taluk in the District, hut nearly all of this is 
served hy wells, with which it is better supplied than any other. 

There is much black cotton soil in the south and south-west and the 
area under cotton is larger than anywhere else in the District. Gholam 
is by far the most widely grown crop, and some tobacco is raised with 
irrigation from wells. The rainfall is very small, averaging only 20 
inches. The land revenue and cesses demand amounted in 1903-04 to 
Rs. 4,87,000. 

Udamalpet Taluk , — Taluk situated in the south-west of 
Coimbatore District, Madras, between 10*^ 16' and 48' N. and 77® 3^ 
and 77® 26' B., with an area of 666 square miles. It contains one 
town, its head-quarters UpAMALPET, population 10,603, and 86 
villages. The population rose to 150,480 in 1901 as against 139,430 
in 1891, of whom the unusually high proportion of 3 per cent, are 
Muhammadans, who are better educated than those of any other 
taluk in the District except Coimbatore. The land revenue and cesses 
demand in 1903-04 was Rs. 2,48,000. The majority of the taluk is an 
open plain, but the south contains a large portion of the ANAIMALAI 
HILLS and consequently between half and a third of the taluk is 
covered by forest. It is traversed by the upper waters of the Amara- 
vati, which irrigate a small area in it. The rainfaU is small, averaging 
only 22 inches. Most of the land is red earth, but there are large- 
tracts of black cotton soil, and the area under cotton is large. 

Bhavaui exceedingly picturesque perennial river 

rising in the ATTAPADI YALLEY in Malabar in 11® 22' N. and 
76® 32' E., and traversing from west to east for 106 miles the taluks of 1 

Batyamangalam and Bhavani in Coimbatore District, Madras, till it 
falls into the CAUTERY near BHAYANI town. The confluence 
is considered very holy and is frequented by pilgrims. Being fed 
principally by the south-west monsoon it receives its first freshes 
about the end of May, is at its highest from June to August, and 
thenceforward, with occasional floods in the north-east monsoon, 
gradually subsides. It is fed by a number of small tributaries from 
the slopes of the Nilgiris on the north and the more open country « 
to the south. The most considerable of these is the Moyar, which 
drains the northern side of the INllgiri plateau, and joins the Bhavani 
near Kottamangalam. The Bhavani is crossed by the ghat road and 
the metre-gauge rack railway to the Hllgiris at MBTTUPAL AIYAM, 
and by road bridges at SATYAMANQ-ALAM and Bhavani. It has 
twice come down in considerable floods j in 1882 great damage was 
done along its banks, and in 1902 the road bridge at Mettupalaiyam was 
carried away. Otters are found in it, and it is famous for its mahsees 
and other fish. It affords the best irrigation in the Ooimbatoro 
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District hj tlie Tadampalli, Arakkankottai and Kalingarayan channels 
wMcli together irrigate 39,000 acres ; and it kas given its name 
to a considerable irrigation project wbicti has been mncli discussed. 
TMs consists in forming a reservoir about four miles above 
8ATYAMANGALAM to contain 27,000 million cubic feet of water. 
Opinion is divided as to bow tMs water should be used, but the project 
in its present form does not contemplate any extension of irrigation in 
Coimbatore District, but provides for tbe water, being utilised to 
supplement tbe Oauvery irrigation in Tanjore District in September 
and October. Tbe q^uestion bas arisen whether a reservoir could not 
be more advantageously constructed lower down on the Cauvery 
itself, and this is still under investigation. The forests which protect 
the head-waters of the Bhavani are largely owned by private indivi- 
duals, and unless they are carefully preserved the e:ffect on the water- 
supply for irrigation from the river may in time be very serious. 

Bhavani Town --^Head-quarters of the taluk of the same name 
in the Coimbatore District, Madras, situated nine miles north of 
Erode at the confluence of the BHAVANI and OAUYEEY rivers in 
11'^27'N. and 77° 40' E. Population 8,637 (1901). It was for a 
short time at the beginning of the last century the head-quarters of the 
northern portion of the District, but is now only important as a place of 
pilgrimage, its sanctity being due to its position at the junction of the 
two rivers. Both of these are crossed here by fine masonry bridges, as 
the main road from Madras to Calicut once passed this way. That over 
the Oauvery was originally built in 1847 but was washed away almost 
at once. It was re-constructed in 1851. The temple of Sangama 
Iswara (the god of the confluence) is well sculptured and is much 
revered. The old fort is said to have been built by a local chieftain 
who held it under the kings of Madura. The town contains a large 
number of Brahmans and other persons attached to the temple, and is 
notorious for petty intrigues. Good cotton cloths and carpets are made 
here ; the latter took a first prize at the Madras Exhibition in 1888. 
The place is said to have once been famous for its dyes. 

Coimbatore Town {Noycmuttur ). — The head-quarters of the 
District and taluk of the same name in the Madras Presidency, 
situated on the left bank of the Noyil rivex" in 11° N. and 76° 58' 
E. It lies on the trunk road from Madras to Calicut and is 306 miles 
from the former town by the Madras Bailway. Its population in 1872 
was 35,310; in 1881, 38,967 ; in 1891, 46,383; and in 1901, 53,080. It 
is thus a rapidly growing place, and now ranks tenth among the 
towns of the Province. Eighty-five per cent, of its inhabitants are 
Hindus, Musalmans numbering 4,129 and Christians 3,869. 

During the wars with Haidar All and TipU, Coimbatore, from its 
position commanding both the Palghat gap leading to Malabar and 
the Gazalhatti pass up to Mysore, was of great strategical importance. 
It was taken by the British in 1768, but was almost immediately lost 
the Muhammadan commandant treacherously, murdering tbe 
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Britisli officers and handing it over to Haidar, In' 1783 it sTirrendered 
to Colonel Fullaiijon, hot was shortly afterwards restored to TipH on 
the eT 0 of the treaty of Mangalore. On the re-opening of hostilities 
in 1790 it was re-taken by the British, The year after, TipH sent 

2.000 regulars with guns and a considerable body of irregulars to 
regain it. The siege which followed is the most memorable event 
in its history- The fort was energetically and successfully defended 
against the first investing force by Lieutenant Chalmers (afterwards 
Major-General Sir John Chalmers, k.c.e.) and a young Frenchman 
named Migot de la Combe, with a small force of 120 topasses and 
200 Travancore sepoys, of whom the majority either deserted or 
proved extremely insubordinate. Tipu then sent a second force of 

8.000 regulars with fourteen guns and a large number of irregulars 
and cavalry under Kamar-ud-din, his most famous general, to avenge 
the repulse. The garrison had meanwhile, been strengthened by 
reinforcements under Lieutenant Nash and numbered 700 men. A 
weak relieving force from PalghSt was beaten back, and eventually, 
both Chalmers and Nash being wounded, the place was surrendered 
(October 1791) on condition that the garrison should be allowed to 
retire unmolested to Palghat. Tipu, however, violated these terms 
and sent Chalmers and Nash as prisoners to Serin gapatam.* A 
couple of months later the British once more re-occupied Ooimbatore? 
but in 1792 it was again restored to Tip^. In 1799, the British 
captured it yet again, and were finally confirmed in possession by 
the fall of Seringapatam in the same year. It was made the capital 
pf the District in 1805. 

Coimbatore is now one of the most desirable stations in the 
Province. Situated 1,300 feet above the sea, in a picturesque 
position at the mouth of the Bolampatti valley, with the masses of 
the Nllgiris and the Anaimalais rising into view on either side, its 
light rainfall of 22 inches and its moderate mean temperature render 
it at once healthy and pleasant. It is the head-quarters of the ordi- 
nary District sta:S ; and also of a Conservator of Forests, a Deputy 
Inspector-Q-eneral of Police, a Superintending Engineer, an Inspector 
of Schools, and a company of the Nilgiri Volunteer rifies. One 
of the seven Central jails of the Presidency is also located there. 
This was completed in 1868 and has accommodation for 1,340 
persons. The convicts are largely employed in weaving, their average 
annual outturn being 420,000 yards of cotton fabrics, worth some 
Be. 92,000, most of which is khaki or white drill made for the 
army or civil departments. The town further contains the cathedral 
of the Bishop of the French Soci5t4 des Missions Etrang^res, and 
is the head-quarters of the London and the Leipzig Evangelical 
Lutheran Missions working in the District. 

* For further details of the two sieges, see Wilson’s Wisiory of the 
Anny^ (Madras, 1882), ii, 3X2 — 216. 
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Ooiml^atore was constituted a munieipaliiy in 1866. Tke average 
municipal receipts and expenditure in tlie ten years ending 1903 were 
Es. 60,000. In 1903«~04 the income was Es. 76,000, cMefiy derived 
from the house and land tax(Es. 16,500) and tolls (Es. 12,000), while 
the expenditure, Es. 79,000, included conservancy (Es. 40,000), roads 
and buildings (Es. 11,000) and the municipal hospital, which contains 
beds for 40 in-patients, (Es. 8,000). The outlay on conservancy was 
abnormal owing to the appearance of plague, and was partly met by a 
contribntion from Government. A water-supply scheme for the town 
is under investigation. Its approximate cost is estimated at 3*3 lakhs. 

Coimbatore is also the industrial and educational centre of the 
District. It contains a steam cotton press ; a cotton spinning miE 
which has 20,000 spindles, employs nearly 1,000 hands daily and 
turns out some 850 tons of yarn ; a tannery which employs 240 persons 
daily and produces 200 tons of leather worth six lakhs ; two steam 
coffee-curing works, which employ 400 hands and treat coffee 
worth 12 lakhs, mostly from the Salem SHEYAEGt’S; a steam 
factory in which mannre is made from blood, bones, and oilseeds j 
some works where coffee is roasted and ground for consumption; 
and a saltpetre refinery. AU these are under European management, 
hut in addition a distillery and a sugar factory owned by natives 
produce some 62,000 gallons of spirit and 440 tons of sugar, 
respectively. 

The chief educational institutions are the Coimbatore and St. 
MichaeFs GoEeges, both of the second grade. The former was 
established in 1852 by Mr. E. B. Thomas, then Collector of the 
District, and is managed by a committee of residents of the town. 
In 1903-04 it had an average daily attendance of 626 hoys, of whom 
67 were reading in the Eirst Arts classes. The latter began in 1860 
as a small school estahEshed by the Erench Eoman Catholic Mission 
and was affiliated to the Madras University in 1891. Its average 
attendance in 1903-04 was 440 and there were 39 boys in the E.A, 
classes. The OoEege of Agriculture, now located at Saidapet in Chin- 
gleput District, wEl shortly be moved to Coimbatore ; and a forest 
school, for the training of deputy rangers and foresters, opened. 

Dharapuram Town.-*— Head-quarters of Dharapuram taluk 
in the Ooimhatore District, Madras. A well-built and rising town 
situated on the banks of the Amaravati in 10° 45' IT. and 77° 32' 

SO mEes south of Tirnppiar railway station. Population 17,178 (1901). 
It is traditionally reputed to have been of importance from very early 
times, and is historically not uninteresting. The Madura mission 
founded a settlement here in the seventeenth century. In 1667 it 
was taken from the kings of Madura by Mysore, and in the English 
campaigns with Haidar and Tipli it was a place of strategical value 
and was captured by Colonel Wood in 1768, re-taken by Haidar in the 
same year, again occupied by the British in 1783, given up by the v 
trtaty of Mangalore, and taken again in 1790 by General Medow^# 
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In 1792 ilae fort was dismantled. Tlie town was almost deserted, but 
was re-bnilt after 1799 upon plans drawn up by Mr. Hurdis, the first 
Collector of tbe soutbern part of the District, who made it his head- 
quarters. A District Court was stationed at it for a few years till 
1816, The town stands on an open plateau over 900 feet above the 
sea. Seven roads converge at it, and it is known for the manufacture 
of strong and durable carts, and has a fair trade in country produce. 

Erode Town.*— Head-quarters of the Erode taluk on the eastern 
border of Coimbatore District, Madras. Pop7iiation 15,629 (1901), It 
is situated in 11*^ 21" N. and 77° 43' E., 243 miles from Madras at a 
junction of the Madras and South Indian. Bailwaye, and close to the 
bank of the CAUVEBY. It seems to have been long an important 
place. Early ill the seventeenth century the Jesuit Bathers established 
a station there. In Haidar’s time it was very fiourishing and is said to 
have contained 3,000 houses, which would be equal to a population of 
15,000 souls ; but in consequence of successive Maratha, Mysore and 
British invasions the town became almost utterly deserted and ruined. 
It was taken from Madura by Mysore troops in 1667 and from Haidar 
by the English in 1768, only to fall into his hands again at the end of 
the same year. It was re-taken in General Medows’ expedition of 
1790, but was abandoned on Tipu’s advance. It does not appear to 
have been a place of any real strength. As soon as the peace was 
signed in 1792 the people returned, and within a year it had 400 houses 
and a population of over 2,000, It was garrisoned by the Company at 
first; but the troops were withdrawn in 1807, and inll877 the old fort 
was levelled as a famine relief- work. 

Erode is a well-built town and is the head-quarters of the 
Divisional Officer, the Assistant JSuperintendent of Police, a District 
Munsiff , a stationary sub-magistrate, a tahsildar and the Public Works 
department sub-divisional ofi3.cer. It was constituted a municipality 
in 1871, and the average total municipal receipts and expenditure in 
the ten years ending 1903 were Bs, 18,000. In 1903-04 they were 
Bs. 23,000, and most of the income was derived from the house and land 
taxes. Surveys and levels for a drainage scheme have been taken. 
A water-supply scheme has been investigated but has not been begun 
owing to want of funds. The antiquities of the town include two 
ancient temples which contain many inscriptions in Tamil and Grantha 
characters. Its chief industries are its cotton press and the making of 
carts. It is also the trade centre of this corner of the District, 

GopichettipilaiyaiU.— -Head-quarters of Satyamangakm Muk 
in Coimbatore District, Madras, situated 25 miles north-west of Erode 
station in 11° 27' N. and 77° 26' E. Population 10,227 (1901). It 
contains the best wet land in the whole taluk and is full of well-to-do 
ryots and traders, and has therefore recently supplanted Batyamangalam 
as the chief town of the taluk. Corundum has been found here in fair 
quantities. 
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Karur Town.— Head-quarters of Karur talukj Coimbatore 
Bistiict, Madras, population 12,769, situated in 10° 58' N. and 78° 6' E., 
on tlie Sontli Indian Eailway, 48 miles from TricMnopoly and on tlie 
Amararati river, not far from its junction witli tlie CAUYEEY. Tlie 
town is called Tirnvanilai or Pasupati (the place of tlie sacred cow) in 
vernacular writings. The name ITarur means embryo town and is 
declared to have been given it because Brahma began his work of crea- 
tion here. For the same reason it is often called Brahmapnri in legend- 
ary native records. It was apparently a place of some importance as 
far back as the early centuries of the Christian era, for coins of the 
emperors Augustus, Tiberius and Claudius were found near it in 1806. 
Situated near the point where the territories of the rival CHEEA, 
CHOLA, and PANDYA dynasties met, it probably also played a part 
in their ancient struggles. On the dissolution of the Vijayanagar 
empire in 1665, Karur fell under the Naiks of Madura, but it was 
frequently attacked and occupied by the Mysore armies, and towards 
the end of the seventeenth century it was finally annexed to the latter 
kingdom and became its most important frontier post. In 1 639 the 
Jesuits established a mission there. In later years the place constantly 
changed hands. In 1736 Chanda Sahib besieged it unsuccessfully. 
In 1760 it was captured by the English in revenge for the assistance 
‘given by Haidar to the French. Orme describes the siege in detail. 
Karur was held by them till 1768, when it was re-taken by Haidar, 
whose possession was confirmed by treaty in the following year. In 
1783 Colonel Lang took and held the fort for a few months. There is 
a monument on the south bank of the river to the British troops who 
fell in this siege. It was a third time captured in 1790 by General 
Medows, and restored at the peace of 17 92. It was garrisoned by 
the Company as a military station until 1801, and portions of the old 
fort still remain. 

Karur was formerly the head-quarters of the Sub-Coliector. 
Besides the tahslldar, a District Munsiif and a stationary sub- 
magistrate are now stationed here. Being on the railway and at the 
junction of a number of roads, it possesses a considerable trade. Its 
chief drawback is its crowded site, which is surrounded entirely by 
paddy fields and the river. The only industry worth mentioning is the 
manufacture of brassware on a small scale. There are however two 
tanneries in the neighbourhood. The principal temple is a consider- 
able edifice of some antiquity containing numerous inscriptions 
on stone. 

Kardr was constituted a municipality in 1874. Its average annual 
income and expenditure during ike ten years ending 1903 amounted 
to about Es. 20,000. The receipts and expenditure in i903*-04 were 
Bs. 29,000 and 28,000 Respectively, the former being chiefly derived 
from school-fees, the house and land taxes and tolls. It is a station 
of the Wesleyan Mission, which maintains two industrial schools here, 
ome'^for boys and the other for girls. A drainage scheme estimated to 
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cost Es. 95,B50 lias been framed for tMs municipality , but its execution 
bias been postponed pending the introduction of a proper water-supply, 
plans for which are still under preparation* 

Kollegal Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the same name 
in Coimbatore District, Madras, lying in the extreme north-west corner 
of the District, 12° 10' H. and 77° 7' E, Population 13,729 (1901). It 
is well-known for its gold-iaced cloths and kerchiefs. Some of the silk 
cloths made here cost as much as Bs. 300 or even more according 
to the quantity and quality of the gold and silver embroidery, which ^ 
in the highest priced cloths, is woven in intricate and elegant designs 
into the texture of the cloth while still in the loom. 

Mettlipalaiyam.—- A rising village in the taluk and District of 
Coimbatore, Madras, situated on the banks of the BHAYANI at the 
foot of the Nllgiri hiUs in 11° 19' N. and 7 6° 68' E. Population 10,223 
(1901). Being the terminus of the Niigiri branch of the Madras Bail* 
way and the starting point of the ghat road and rack railway which 
lead up those hills, it is a place of some importance and a deputy 
tahsildar is stationed at it. Owing to its situation, it is notoriously 
hot and unhealthy. A tannery here owned by a native firm employs 
some 60 hands daily and turns out annually nearly 85 tons of leather 
valued at over Es. 60,000. There are mo:/e than a hundred dolmens 
in the fields round the place. 

Palladam.—Head-quarters of the taluk of the same name in 
Coimbatore District, Madras, situated in 11° 0' N, and 77° 17' Ei 
Population 1 ,387 (1901). There are large tracts of black cotton soil in 
the neighbourhood and the town has three cotton presses. It also 
contains the ruins of an old fort. 

Perur. — Pour miles from Coimbatore, in the District and taluk of 
that name in the Madras Presidency, situated in lO'^ 68' N. and 76° 
66' E. Population 1 ,636 (1901). It is sometimes called Chidambaram, 
the prefix Mel (western) being added to distinguish it from Kzl (eastern) 
OHIDAMBAEAM in South Arcot. It contains a remarkable Hindu 
temple of great sanctity which enjoys the distinction, shared hy few 
others, that Tipu spared both its buildings and its lands. Pergusson 
considers ^ the date of the erection to be about the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, as a figure of a sepoy carrying a musket is sculp- 
tured in the porch in front of the shrine, and Ms costume and the shape 
of his weapon are exactly those found in contemporary pictures of the 
wars of Aurangzeb or the early Marathas. He thinks that its comple- 
tion was probably interrupted by the Musalman usurpation in Mysore. 

‘ The inner shrine is no doubt much older, as Penlr is a place 
of ancient sanctity. The modern portion of the temple is richly 
sculptured, but in a coarse and clumsy fashion in a rough material. 
Por this reason the effect is disappointing, though no doubt the labour 
bestowed upon the building was immense. The priests declare that 
the principal portion of the temple y^m built by Alagadri Naik 
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the besiegers. The town was occupied by a division undor Colonel 
Floyd during General Medows’ campaign in this District in 1790, 
preparatory to a general advance into Mysore by the Gazalhatti pass. 
But Tipn descended the pass in September of that year, crossed the 
Bhavani above Satyamangalam and fought two engagements with 
the British on the same day. In the first of these, a cavalry fight, 
the British were com]pletely successful, and in the second, an 
artiUery duel, they held their ground though they sufiiered severely. 

It was however decided not to risk a general encounter, and the place 
was abandoned by Colonel Floyd on the following morning.^ 

Satyamangalam is now the head-quarters of a deputy tahslldar and 
Btationary sub-magistrate. It is an ordinary market town without 
special features, 

^ jSivasamudram (Sea of Siva). — An island on the CAUTEEY 
river situated in 12° 16' N. and 77° 13' E., in the KoUegal taluk of the 
Coimbatore District, Madras. It has given its name to the famous 
of the Cauvery which lie on either side of it and which are 
referred to in the account of the river. The stream on_ both sides is 
very rapid and is fordable in only one place, and that with difficulty, 
even in the hot weather. The island is thus a place of great natural 
strength and was consequently in ancient days the site of a consider- 
able town. Tradition ascribes the original foundation to a petty king 
from Malabar in the sixteenth century. His son and grandson held it 
after him and it was then deserted for some years until re-occupied by 
a Mysore chieftain called Qanga Eaya. Some picturesque stories were 
gleaned about him and his successors by Buchanan ® when he visited 
the place in J 800. They seem to have greatly extended the fortifi- 
cations, remains of three lines of which still exist, to have built the 
temples and palaces with the ruins of which the island is strewn, and 
to have bridged the two arms of the river which surround it. The 
place only remained in their family for tliree generations, and they 
were then forcibly dispossessed by another local chieftain. The town 
shortly afterwards fell into ruins. In 1800 it was only inhabited by 
two Muhammadan hermits, other people being afraid of the devils 
and tigers which were declared to haunt it. In 1 81 8 it was granted to 
a native gentleman named Eamaswami Mudaltyar who cleared away 
the inngle with which it had become overgrown and re-built the old 
bridges leading to it. Two temples, which are elaborately sculptured 
and contain inscriptions, stiU stand on the island. There is also the 
tomb of Pir Wall, an ancient Muhammadan saint, which is much 
reverenced by Musalmans and is the scene of a large annual festival. 

TiraDPtir —Town in 11° 6' N. and 77° 22' B. in Palladam taluk, 
Coimbatora District, Madras. Population 6,056 (19011, of whom over 
one-fifth are Muhammadans. It is situated on the mam line of the 
Bailway SO miles from Coimbatore, and is a place ot fair 

> To be reproduced in the Mysore Provincial Volume. 

* Omar a awt (Madras, 1870), i, 406 
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Arcot, South {Arhat). — A maritime District, 5,217 square South 
miles in extent, situate in the soutli-east of tbe Madras Presidency 
between 11° 11' and 12° 35' N. and 78° 38' and 80°0' E. It gets 
its name from the fact that it was the southern portion of the Bounda- 
Mughal Subah of Arcot, the name of which is supposed to be derived 
from dru-hadii, six forests, the province containing six forests in and hill 
which six rishis are fabled to have dwelt. It is bounded on a-nd nver 
the east by the Bay of Bengal ; on the south by Tanjore and 
Trichinopoly, from which Districts it is separated by the COLE- 
BOON and YELL AR respectively ; on the west hy Salem; and on 
the north by hlorth Arcot and Chingleput. Withm it lies the French 
Settlement of PONDICHERRY. On the west rise the KALRAYAN 
HILLS, a group between three and four thousand feet high con- 
nected with the SHEYAROYS, and farther to the north-west is 
part of the JAY ADI HILLS, the main portion of which is in North 
Arcot. Between these two groups the Ohengam pass gives access to 
the Salem District and the PONNAIYAR runs down from the 
Mysore plateau and crosses the District on its way to the Bay of 
Bengal. In these western and north-western parts small rocky hills 
appear in isolated groups, the most remarkable being TIRUYANNA- 
MALAI (2,668 feet), an isolated peak with long sloping sides for the 
most part covered with Jungle and accessible only on foot, but other- 
wise the whole District is a fiat and open plain with a few sand 
ridges near the coast, and near Pondicherry and CUDDALOEE, its 
head-quarters, some low plateaux of lateritic formation. 

The rivers of the District all flow from west to east into the Bay 
of Bengal. The chief of them is the Ponnaiyar already mentioned, 
which flows for 75 miles across it. It runs in a sandy bed with low 
banks, receives no tributaries of any importance within the District 
and finally falls into the Bay about three miles north of Ouddalore. 

North of this is the Gingee river, known also as the Yarahanadi, 
which rises in the Tindivanam taluk and flows into the sea near Pondi- 
cherry. South of it is the Gadilam, which has its sources in the 
Kallakurchi taluk, is principally supplied by the Malaitar, a natural 
channel which connects it with the Ponnaiyar, is 59 miles in length, 
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and mns into tlie Bay past tiie ruined bastions of FOET ST. DAYID, 
a mile north of Ouddalore and close to tbe moiitli of tlie Ponnaijar. 
In tlie extreme soiitH tbe Yellar forms tbe boundary between South 
Arcot and Tricbinopoly for some distance and then strikes into tbe 
former. It bows for 82 miles within tbe District and has a tributary 
of some importance, the Manimuktanadi, which drains the Yriddha- 
chalam taluk. The Yellar meets the Bay at PORTO NOY 0. Its banks 
are high and it is affected by the tide for about seven or eight miles 
above its mouth. Tbe southernmost of all the rivers, tbe Ooleroon, 
branches from the holy OAUYBRy eleven miles above Tricbinopoly, 
separates South Arcot from Tan jore for 36 miles of its length and 
falls into the sea three or four miles south of Porto Novo, These last 
two rivers are navigable for a short distance from their mouths by 
small boats j they were once connected by a shallow canal but this is 
now to a great extent silted up. 

The flora of the hills is almost entirely of the drier deciduous 
type, characterised by the abundance of sandalwood, and 

Terminaliaj and, more rarely, teak and blackwood. Elsewhere dis- 
tance from the sea and the absence or presence of cultivation are the 
determining factors in tbe nature of the plant growth. In the plain 
between the hiUs and the sea is the mixture of deciduous and ever- 
green flora usual in the southern Districts, while along the coast are 
the brackish- water forms in the salt marshes and the seaside flora 
along the beach. Some of these last ari^ uf great practical use in 
binding the sand, which would otherwise encroach upon cultivation. 
Ipomcoa hilohci, the seaside convolvulus, sometimes called the ‘ goat’s 
foot creeper’, and Sfinifex sqnarrostis^ a thorny grass the spiked, 
circular flower-heads of which become detached when the seed is 
ripening and roll along at a great pace before the wdnd, are conspicu- 
ous in this respect. 

The greater part of the District, including its central and north- 
w^estex'n portions, is composed of «rch(Ban gneisses and schists with 
a large development of very massive gneissose granite with frequent 
large included blocks of more hornblendic rocks and bands of hypers- 
thene granulite (charnockite). To the east and south-east rocks of 
cretaceous age appear in detached areas round Pondicherry and 
YRIDDHACHAL AM. The Cnddalore sandstone of upper tertiary 
or younger age is about 100 feet thick and overlies to the east 
and unconformably each of the cretaceous patches. It consists 
of unfossiliferous ferruginous soft sandstones and grits. They are 
covered by a surface of low-level, ferruginous and often conglo- 
meratic laterite. River, deltaic, and coast alluvium and blown sand 
occupy all the low dying areas. 

The hills contain a few leopards, bears, sarnbhar, spotted deer 
and wild pig and the smaller game usual to such localities. In the 
low country are partridge, hares, quail, some peafowl and Jungle- 
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fowl, rock pigeons, kere and there a florican, numerous teal and wild- Soutu 
duck and an unusually plentiful supply of snipe. The principal 
kinds of sea •fish are the pomfret, the sole, the seer, the whiting, the ’ 

and the (a species of silurus). 

The climate of South Aroot is fairly dry and on the whole Climate 
healthy, though malaria is endemic in parts of the Kallakurclii, 
Vriddhachalam and Tiruvannamalai taluks. Epidemic cholera is a ratoa 
frequent visitor and there is some elephantiasis along the coast. 

The temperature is moderate near the coast but rises slightly further 
inland. The mean of Ouddalore is 82^, the average maximum 
being 91^ and the aver \ee minimum 74^. 

The District depends upon both monsoons for its rain. The Rainfall, 
avei'age annual fall for the years 1870 to 1899 was 43 inches, the 
minimum being 25 inches in 1876, the year before the great famine, 
and the maximum nearly 72 inches in 1884, the year of the liigli 
floods referred to below. As in other east coast Districts, the fall 
is highest near the coast (52 inches), lighter in the central taluks 
(45 inches), and smallest (39 inches) in the area further inland, the 
variation occurring chiefly in the supply received from the north-east 
monsoon. 

There were high floods in the Ponnaiyar in 1874, in the Vellar 
in 1871, in the Gadilam in 1864 and in the Coleroon in 1882. But 
the worst floods on record were those of 1884. In the four days 
from the 4th to the 8th November of tliat year no less than 32 inches 
of rain fell in Ouddalore and the Gadilam overflowed into both the 
Old and New Town there. In December of the same year, further 
heavy rain occurred, the fall on the 19th alone being fifteen inches. 

The Gadilam and Ponnaiyar both came down in flood and their 
streams joined and for 24 hours rushed through New Town, Cud- 
dalore, to the sea. Both the Gadilam and the Ponnaiyar bridges 
near the town were partly swept away, the railway and telegraph 
lines were breached, several lives were lost, and it took the District 
ten or twelve years to recover from the damage done to its irrigation 
works, roads and bridges. 

Like the rest of the shore of the Bay of Bengal, South Arcot is 
notorious for severe storms and perhaps no coast in the world of 
equal length has proved so disastrous to the British navy as that of 
this District. The hurricane of 13th April 1749 wrecked three 
vessels between Ouddalore and Fort St. David. One of them 
was a sixty-gun ship and another was Admiral Boscawen’s flagship, 

74 guns. With the latter 750 men perished. A cyclone in December 
1760 scattered the blockading fleet in the Pondicherry roads and 
three of the Kiiig^s ships were stranded and three more foundered 
with 1,100 Europeans ou hoard. During a humneane in October 
1763, three of the King's ships were dismasted. There were also 
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riolent storms on the coast in 1752, 1784, 1795, 180^’ 1820, 

1840, 1842, 1853, 1871 and 1874. In the storm of 1853^ seven 
vessels were wrecked between Onddalore and Porto Novo, besi e 

native craft. 

The early history of the District probably generally 

that of the rest of the OHO LA country. It seems to have bee^^ 
under the Ghola sovereigns from the earliest period of their supro 
macy, though it is possible that portions of the no^’th fell 
the hands of the Pallavas of Kanchi or Conjeever^^* Prom t ^ 
thirteenth century it appears to have followed the fortunes 
Tanjore. Towards the close of the fourteenth century insonp 
tious in the District mention four chiefs calling themsol'^®® Udaiy^^ 
One of them seems to have been conquered by the Vijayanagar ki | 
Hariharall, au inscription in whose name, dated J 

has been found. About 1646 the District passed under the^ 

Sultans from whom, thirty years later, it was wrested by 
founder of tbe Maratha power in India. With the faN GINviJt 
in 1698, the imperial Maghals succeeded the Marathas as masters ^ 
the country. The British connection dates from 1674, 
its Bijapur ruler invited the Governor of Fort St. Georp _ 
establish factories in his territories. Negotiations were immediate y 
opened, but no active steps were taken till 1682, when a settlemeu^ 
was made at Cuddalore. This proving unfortunate, 
established at Kunimedu, a village about twelve mile® , 

Pondicherry. In 1683, the Cuddalore factory was re-occupied an ■ 
a fresh station was also founded at Porto Novo. The latter, howev® > 
was closed in 1687, the year in wkich the deed of grant for nll*^^ 
three factories was received from Har ji Baja, the Maratha govern 
of Gingee. In 1690, Fort St. David, about a mile north of Ondd» 
lore, with all the country “ within the randome shott of a gre 
gun ’’ round about it, was purchased from the Marathas t 
effects at Kunimedu and the other factories were removed to it. Tn j 
villages so acquired are known to this day as the cannon-ba^ 
villages. On the capture of Fort St. George in 1746 by the 
Admiral La Bourdonnais, Fort St. David became, for years, t 
head-quarters of the Company on the COROMANDE^^ 

During the Carnatic wars of 1749-61, when the EngH®^ 

French first interposed in the internal politics of India, South 
played an important part, Cuddalore, Fort St. David, Ging®^’ 
Tyaga Durgam, Vriddhachalam, Tiruvannamalai and other plaO 

being the objects of repeated attacks and counter-attacks ^ 

the French and the English. In 1758, Cuddalore and £’or* S*' 
were taken by the French and the fortifications of tli® 
almost levelled to the ground. In 1760, however, Sir Byre CoO 

after his great victory over the French at WANDl WASH, reto 
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In 1767 Haidar Ali, who had by this time usurped all sovereign South 
authority in Mysore, entered the CAEISTATIO by the Chengam pass 
in the north-west corner of the District, but. he was completely __ 
defeated by Ool. Joseph Smith both there and again at Tiruvanna- 
malai. In 1780, he again entered the District by the same route. 

Some fighting took place at Cuddalore, TYAGA DUE GAM and 
CHID AMBAEAM, but the most decisive battle in the campaign 
occurred at Porto hlovo, Haidar was signally defeated by 
Sir Eyre Coote, and the victory did much to save the entire Presi- 
dency. In 1782, however, Cuddalore was again taken by the 
French ; and on the cessation of hostilities in 1784 was again restor- 
ed to the British. In 1790, Tipu, the son of Haidar, made a 
demonstration before Tyaga Durgam and took Tiruvannamalai 
and Perumukkal, about five miles to the east of Tindivanam, 
treating the inhabitants of the former with the greatest craelty. But 
his farther progress was checked by the new^s of Lord Corn- 
wallis’s advance into Mysore, to meet which he promptly quitted 
the Carnatic. 

The District passed under English management for the first 
time in 1781, w’^hen, daring the 'war with Haidar, the Hawab of Arcot 
assigned the revenues of the Carnatic to the English. In 1801, with 
the rest of the Carnatic, it was ceded in full sovereignty to 
British by the Nawab, Azim-ud-danla. On the outbreak of the 
war between England and France in 1792, Pondicherry was taken 
without difficulty by tlie English (1793) and formed part of the 
District till the close of 1816, when it was finally restored to the 
French. 

Prehistoric dolmens are found in parts of Tiruvannamalai and Arohje- 
Tirukkoyilur taluks. They are chambers formed of six granite 
slabs with a circular hole some eighteen inches in diameter on the 
eastern side, and some of them are as large as six feet by eight 
feet, and seven feet high. They contain the usual pottery, bones, 
and implements and the usual local legend explains that they were 
the homes of a race of dwarf rishis, 60,000 strong. In the middle of 
one large group of them at Devanur near TIRUKKOYILUR, stands 
a huge slab of granite fourteen feet high, eight feet wide, and six 
inches thick which is locally known as the haoheri hal or stone of audi- 
ence. Other antiquities are the temples at Chidambaram, Tiruvan- 
nainalai, Yriddhachalam and SRIMUSHNAM. Military architec- 
ture is represented by the famous old rook stronghold of Giiigee and 
by Tyaga Durgam, a rock-fortress which commands the Atur pass 
into the Salem District, 

South Arcot contains 2,745 villages and 10 towns, but only seven Tko peo- 
per cent, of the people live in; the towns and three-fifths of them pi®, 
reside in medium-sized villages of from 500 to 2,000 inhabitants. 
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Tlie District is divided into eiglat taluks particnlars of wMck^ accord- 

ios’ to tke census oi 1901, are appended 


Talub. 

' 

Area 

in 

square 

miles. 

Number of j 

Population. 

Popu- 

lation 

per 

square 

mile. 

Percentage 
of variation 
in popula- 
tion be- 
tween 1891 
and 1901., 

Number " 
of per- 
sons able 
to read. 

and' 

, write. ' 

1 I 

Towns.lvillages. i 

1 i 

Tindivanam 

816 

1 

473 

338,973 

415 

+ 7-3 

22,246 

Tiruvannamalai 

1,009 

1 

400 

244,085 

242 

4- 18*8 

13,518 

Y illnpnr am 

509 

1 

300 

313,807 

616 

4- 3*9 

22,895 

Tirukkoyiltli* ... 

584 

1 

350 

285,068 

488 

-f 9-2 ■ 

17,609 

Kallakurchi 

873 


367 

269,377 

1 309 

d- 12*5 

11,991 

Ouddalore 

448 

3 

224 

861,776 

808 

•f 7'S 

31,755 

Ohidanibaram 

402 

2 

336 

294,868 

.734 

-p 4*5 

29,129 

Yriddhachalam 

576 

1 

295 

242,140 

420 

-f 10*2 

17,603 

District Total ... 

5,217 

10 

2,745 

2,34-9,894 

i 450 

i 

+ 8*6 

1 166,746 


These are named after their respective liead-qnarfcers. The total 
population in 1871 was 1,755,817 ; in 1881, 1,814,738; in 1891, 
2,162,851 ; and in 1901, 2,349,894. The chief towns are the three 
municipalities of CUDDALOBl (pupulation 52,216), CHIDAM- 
BARAM (19,909) and TIRUVARRAMALAI (17,069). South 
Arcot is below the average in area but in the number of its 
inhabitants and the density o£ its population, it stands third and 
fifth respectively among the Districts of the Presidency and despite 
the fact that it was severely aifected by the great famine of 1876 
and notwithstanding the constant stream of emigrants who have 
left it to cross the seas, especially to the Straits and Burma, the 
population has increased by 34 per cent* since the census of 1871, 
the corresponding increase for the Presidency s.a a whole being 22 
per cent. In the decade 1891-1901, the sparsely-peopled areas of 
Tiruvannamalai, Kallakurchi and Yriddhachalam exhibited a 
marked advance. About 94 per cent, of the population are Hindus, 
the remainder being about equally divided between Musalinans and 
Christians. The District also contains (chiefly in the Tindivanam 
taluk) 5,896 Jains, which is a larger number than is found in any 
other District of the Presidency except South Kanara and !N*orth 
Aroot. Tamil is the vernacular of all the eight taluks. 

Like most of the southern Districts, South Arcot contains a 
sprinkling of Telugu castes, such as Kapu and Kamma cultivators, 
Balija and Komati traders, earth-worker Oddes and cobbler Chak* 
kiliyans, but the great mass of the people are Tamils. The most 
striking fact about the population is that a larger portion of it than 
in any other District consists of Pallis and Paraiyans, who usually 
belong to the agricultural-labourer class. More than a fourth of all 
the Pallis and Paraiyans in the Presidency are found in South 
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Arcoti and tliey number respectively 728,000 and 556,000 and 
togetlier constitute more than half tlie population of tlie District. 
Next in numbers come tlie Yellal as (146,000), tlie great Taiiiil 
cultivating caste, and the Idaiyans (104,000) wbo are sbepliercls. 
A somewhat curious community are the Malaiyalis of the Javadi 
and Kalrayan Hills. They appear to be Tamils who have taken 
refuge there at some period or othei* and whose customs have been 
aJEected by their environment. The jungle tribe of the Irulas occurs 
in places, but some of its members have settled down in the villages 
and work as coolies. 

As a consequence, probably, of the large proportion of the people 
consisting of the agricnltaral and pastoral classes, the population 
of South Arcot depends more exclusively upon cultivation and the 
tending of flocks and herds than that of any other area in the 
Province except the Agencies of the three northern Districts, 8“2 
per cent, of the inhabitants subsisting by these callings. It is also 
noticeable that of the land holders and tenants more than 99 per 
cent, (or 56 per cent, of the entire population) returoed themselves 
at the 1901 census as actual cultivators as distinguished from mere 
holders of land, and that there were 92 land-owners to every eight 
tenants. Seeing that Pallis and Paraiyans include more than 50 per 
cent, of the population, the inference appears to be that these castes 
are rising from their former position of agricultural serfs to be holders 
of laud of their own. 

OE the Ghristians of the District, 92 per cent, are Roman 
Catholics. The Catholic mission, an ofl-shootof the famous Madura 
mission, is the oldest. After working for several years in the 
G-ingee country, its members built the first Roman Catholic Church 
at Cuddalore Old Town in 1692. They underwent many calamities 
<luring the wars of the Carnatic between 1749 and 1761. The next 
oldest mission is the Danish Evangelical Lutheran, estahiished in 
1737 by tbe Society for the Propagation of Christian Knowledge. 
This also suflered greatly during the wars between the English, the 
French and Mysore. It suspended its work in 1807, but has been 
since revived by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 
This body began w'ork in 1825, the Leipzig Evangelical Lutheran 
Mission in 1851, the Danish Mission in 1861, the Society of the 
Reformed Church of America in 1868, and the Highways and 
Hedges Mission in 1882. 

Two-thirds of the land of South Arcot is of the red bTrugiiioiis 
variety and nearly all the remainder is black cotton soil. Sandy 
earth occurs only in comparatively small areas near the coast, and is 
useful for little but growing cashew and casuarina trees. The red 
variety predominates everywhere except in the southern taluks of 
Chidambaram and Yriddhachalam, where the black cotton land 
(which is esteemed the better of the two) covers about 70 per cent, of 
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the arable area. The red soil is best for dry crops and the black, owing 
to its retentiveness of moisture, for wet cultivation. Vriddhaehalam 
contains good soil but has less tank or channel irrigation than any 
other taluk, and as water is not found near the surface, wells are 
scarce. The taluk is thus backward, Kallakux'chi, Tiruvannamalai 
and Tindivanam taluks on the west and north, which %re mainly 
covered with the poorer red soil, possess a large number of rain-fed 
tanks and irrigation wells. Tindivanam contains about one-fourth 
of the tanks and wells in the District and the number of wells in the 
other two taluks more than doubled in the decade ending 1900-01. 
In the centre of the District, Tirukkoyilur depends chiefly upon canals 
and tanks and Villupuram upon tanks and wells. Nearly all the 
irrigation from the river-channels is in the two southern taluks of 
Guddalore and Chidambaram. 

The busiest sowing months for the dry land, where light 
showers are enough to start a crop, are from J uly to October and the 
wet land is chiefly cultivated between September aud November. 

The 5,217 square miles of which the District consists are nearly 
all ryotwari, the zamiudari and whole inaru lands covering only 
349 sqnai’e miles. The area for which statistical particulars are 
available is 4,S85 square miles, which in 1903-04 was distributed as 
follows among the eight taluks : — 


Taluk, 

Area 
shown in 
accounts. 

Forests. 

Cnltnrable 

waste. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

: ■ . 

Tindivanam 

817 

49 

31 

500 

130 

Tiruvannamalai 

922 

312 

82 

379 

■■'■'■78 

Yillupurani 

506 

25 

23 

351 

109 

Tirukkoyiliir 

573 

76 

28 

336 

93 

Kallakiirchi 

650 

91 

96 

322 

■ 75 

Guddalore ... 

437 

33 

23 

305 

■76 ■ ■' 

GMdanibaram 

402 

13 

11 

306 

188 ^ 

Y riddhaclialain 

578 

55 

23 

346 

43 

District Total ... 

4,885 

654 

317 

2,845 

792 


The principal food-grains are paddy, camhu (Fenmsetmn typJwL 
detmi), varagu (Paspahim scroUculatum) and rdgi {Bleusine comcana)^ 
the arefxs nnder which in 1903-04 were 907, 475, 414 and 215 square 
miles respectively, or 31, 16, 14 and 7 per cent, respectively of the 
total area ci^opped. Paddy is grown extensively in all the taluks, 
but particularly so in Chidambaram, which contains one-fourth of 
the area under it within the District. Elsewhere camlu, mragu 
and mgt form the chief staples. Fruit-trees and vegetables occupy 
a considerable area in (Jaddalore, Tindivanam, Villupuram and 
G)ndambaram taluks, and in the last of these a large extent is 
cultivated with vegetables. Ground-nut (^Arachis hypogeea) is by 
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far tlie most important indnstrial crop. More than two-tMrds of the South 
whole area under it in the Presidency lies in this District and it d^teict 
ooctipies as ixmch as 20 per cent, of the net area cropped. It is grown — 
principally in Tindivanara, Yillapnram, Tirnkkoyilnr and Oiidda- 
lore and is exported to France from the ports of Ouddalore, 
and Pondicherry. Cringeliy is grown all over the District but 
chiefly in Vriddhachalamj Yilliiparam and Ouddalore, and indigo 
still Covers considerable areas in the two last of these taluks and 
..Tindivanam and Tirnkkoyilur. 

The extension of the area of holdings has amounted to about Improire- 
28 per cent, in the last 30 years, but considerable tracts in Tiru- 
vannamalai and Kaliakiirchi taluks are still unoccupied. Little tural 
has been done to improve the quality of the crops grown except in practice, 
the case of ground-nut. The cultivation of this fell off consider- 
ably some years ago owing to the deterioration of the local seed, but 
the recent introduction of fresh seed from Mauritius improved the 
standard and resulted in a great extension of tbe area under it. 

The oultivation of indigo has of late declined owing to the compe- 
tition of the German synthetic dye. In the sixteen years since 1888 
more than three lakhs have been advanced in the District under the 
Land Improvement Loans Act, chiefly for the sinking and repairing 
of wells in Tiru vannamalai and Kallakurchi, where the ryots have 
largely availed themselves of the bene St of the specially favourable 
terms wdiioh have been introduced to encourage well-sinking. 

The indigenous cattle are of no particular breed and are not Cattle and 
remarkable. The western taluks, with their large areas of -waste 
land and -forest, are used as a grazing ground for the cattle and 
sheep of Tanjore and other neighbouring areas. A very large 
cattle fair is held at Tiruvannamalai during the annual Kartigai 
festival and animals are brought there in large numbers from 
j\Iysore and other places. Two kinds of sheep are bred, the Kurumba 
or woolly variety and the Semmeri or brown, hairy breed. The 
former is chiefly reared for its wool and the latter for its flesh. 

Goats are valued for their skins but their numbers have recently 
decreased, owing perhaps to the closing to them of the reserved 
-forests. Working cattle are fed on and camhn and 

ragi stalks. The x^yot is w^-ell aware of the value of the manure of 
all these atiimals and they are commonly penned in the fields at 
night. 

Except in Tiruvannamalai there is considerable irrigation in all 
the taluks and the District as a whole is one of the best w^atered 
areas in the Presidency, as much as 792 square miles, c^r 32 per 
cent, of the total area of ryotwari and mimv inam land cultivated, 
having been irrigated in 1903-04. It contains 87 dams, 205 rivei? 
channels, 197 spring channels and 3,243 tanks, besides 100,720 wxdls. 
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Next io Isorth Areot., the District eontainR the iar^eFt iiitmte 
of wells ill the Presidency* Of the total area ii’^rigated 487 
square itiiles is supplied from tanks, lfi7 bv GoTernmeiit canals and 
112 bj wells. The best aratered taluk is Chidambaram, which is 
served by the systems of eliaim.els depending on the Lowt-r Anient 
on the Coleroon and -the Shaliatope dam across the TellSr, which 
are the t^vo best imgation . sources in the District, The Viriiiam 
tank under the Lower' Anient- is the largest reservoir in the Presi- 
dency, The irrigation Aystem' wMcIi stands next in importance 
after these two takes oS from the dam across the Ponnaiyar at 
Tirukkoyilnr, and to this most of the fertility ot the Tirnk- 
koyilur and Yillnpnrani taluks is due. The areas watered by 
these three important systems in the year 1903-04 -were respectively 
85, 000, 34,000 and 28,000 acres. There are also three dams 
across the Gadilam and one at Pelandorai on the Tellar bnt they 
are of less value. The former supplement irrigation in the 
Cuddalore taluk and the latter supplies parts of the Vriddha- 
chalam and Chidambaram taluks. The numerous tanks (artificial 
reservoirs) form the chief source of irrigation, and, though com- 
paratively unimportant individually, nevertheless supply nearly 
half the wet area in the District, an extent even larger than that 
fed by the channels. Most of them are small aSairs under the 
control of the Bevenue department but ia ihe aggregate they are as 
important as in almost any District and about Bs. 50, COO is annually 
spent upon their npkeep. 

The forests of South Arcot are not at present important as 
timber-producing areas as they had been completely degraded 
before conservation began, but they have capabilities. As the 
figures already given show, nearly half the total area lies in the 
Tiruvannamalai taluk. These are largely the forests on the spur of 
the Javadis, called the Tenmalais, which runs dowm into the District. 
The next largest area is in Kallakurchi. The forest on these low 
hills resembles other growth of the same elevation, while else- 
where are found sea-shore casuarina plantations and sw’amps of the 
maugrove-like Avioennias. There are no aneas of waste land that can 
be called real forest and for the most part more or less permanent 
cultivation marches wdtb the limits of the reserves. The total in- 
cludes about 14 per cent, of the District area, and nearly three- tenths 
of it consist of the hill forests already referred to and a large block 
of 76 square nailes of broken ground on the banks of the Ponnaiyar 
where it emerges from the Salem District. The balance is divided 
intjo 144 blocks scattered all over the District and consisting mainly 
of the poorest and most open scrub. 

The forests are principally used at present for grazing and are 
annually resorted to by about 139,000 cattle and 149,000 sheep. 
Croats used to overrun the reserves completely, but their numbers 
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have been con siderably reduced in recent years. A limited amount 
of firewood and of very small and inferior timber is consumed and a 
large quantity of leaves for manure. Minor prodncfcs are collected 
to the valne of Bs. 17,600. 

The hill forests contain the better species of timber trees usually 
fonad in this part of the Presidenc}^ teak, rosewood, vengai 
{Pierocarpus Marsupm7n), TermmaUa tomentosa, Kardidckia tmaitaand 
Atiogeissibs latifoUa, and will afford timber again in course of time. 
In a limited area on the small plateau of the Tenmalais sar dal wood 
is very common and will be workable again in a few more years. 

Besides the reserved forest, a notable stretch of forest land 
in the west consists of the eastern part of the Kalrayan Hills reach- 
ing an average height of 2,600 feet. With the exception of a 
small area of outlying slopes on the north and east, the -wbole of 
this tract, or an area of about 200 square miles, is jagir land and 
under no control at all. It drains to the north into the Ponnaiyar 
and south-east into the Vellar and is an important source of ■water- 
supply for the iieighbonring plains, but is very much degraded by 
ptmalkddu (shifting cultivation and buiming*) and general fires, and 
is gradually getting worse. 

The District is not specially noted for any mines or minerals. 
The iron ores of Kallaknrchi, Tiruvannamalai and Tiriikkoyiiur 
taluks attracted considerable attention in the beginning of the last 
century. In 1830 Mr. Heath of the Madras Civil Service succeeded in 
establishing the Porto Hovo Iron Company the object of which was 
to manufacture bar iron from these ores. It erected extensive works 
at Porto Hovo and later at Tirnraimamalai, but the enterprise failed 
after a protracted trial of many years and the company was finally 
'wound up in 1867. The chief trouble was the scarcity of fiul. 
Other drawbacks were technical difficulties in producing iron free 
from flaws. The melancholy history of the enterprise is set. out in 
detail in the Gazetteer of South Arcot. 

Pitie-grained sandstones are found in Vriddhachalam and blue 
limestones conta'ning fossil shells in the Tindivanam taluk. The 
southern bank of the Gadilam river near PANRUTI is noted for its 
plastic clay and the hills of Gangavaram, Gingee and Tyaga Durgam 
for vei’y h.nndsome granitoids susceptible of a high polish. In and 
near Tirukkoyilur and Tiruvannamalai and in Tiruvakkarai in the 
Yilliipuram taluk, excellent granite is quarried and utilised by the 
Hattukottai Chettis in the repairs they are cariwing out in tbe 
temples at Chidambaram, Tiimvannamalai, Tiruveniianallur and 
other places. 

.Indigenous arts or manufactures are of no particular impor- 
tance; but the steam sugar factories at HELLIKUPPAM and 
Tiruvennanaliur and the distillery at the former place belonging 
to the Bast India Distilleries and Sugar Pactorie.s Company (capital 
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£400,000) provide employment on an' average for 1,050 bands, daily. 
Indigo, salt, jaggery (coarse sugar), pottery, oils and cotton fabrics 
are also largely mannfactni’ed. In 1901, there were 567 indigo- 
vats in the District, and in the manufacturing season these pro- 
vided work for about 4,800 persons daily. But, owing to the 
ooinpetition of the artificial dye, this industry is on the decline. 
It is hoped in some quarters that the excellence of the natural indigo 
and the solidity it gives to the cloth may perhaps re-estahlish it in 
the European market if only the primitive methods for extracting the 
dye can be replaced by an improved and cheaper process. In the 
coast taluks of Tindivanam and Ouddalore, salt is extensively manu- 
fachired in Government salt-pans; jaggery is made in several 
places, and the revival in recent years of the cultivation of 
ground-nut has given a great stimulus to the manufacture of oil, 
which is chiefly extracted from ground-nut and gingelly (Sesam-um 
Indictm) seeds. In Panruti fine pottery and excellent earthen toys 
are made. The weaving of pure silk is carried on in Chidambaram 
taluk. Weaving in cotton mixed with silk is practised in a number 
of villages round Bhuvanagiri, Chidambaram and Mannargudi in 
the Oliidambaram taluk and in Panruti, Kurinjippadi and Chen- 
nappanayakkanpalaijam in the Ouddalore taluk. The kailis made 
in these villages are exported to the Straits Settlements and the 
other fabrics are used locally and also exported to Mysore, hTorth 
Arcot and Ohingleput. In the Tiruvannamalai, Vriddhachalam and 
Kaliakurchi taluks, coarse woollen blankets are made by tbe 
Kurumba caste. 

South Arcot is a max'itime District and has two poi'ts, 
Ouddalore and Porto I7ovo. The former is far the more important 
and almost the virhole sea-borne trade of the District is carried on 
through it. The total value of the imports and exports by sea 
during 1903-04 was t-wenty lakhs and 137 lakhs respectively. The 
chief exports are ground-nuts, oil-cake, cotton piece-goods, skins, 
rice, ground-nut oil, fresh vegetables, turmeric, tobacco and cigars, 
chillies, coriander and castor. Indigo was exported in large quanti- 
ties until recently, but now, owing to low prices and especially to the 
continued fall in the foreign market, only a nominal trade in it 
continues with Europe. The District does the largest trade in 
ground-nuts in tbe Presidency. France is its most valuable customer 
and took as much as 60 lakhs worth in 1903-04 out of a total export 
valued at 78 lakhs. Ground-nuts were also sent to the United 
jKingdom, Germany and Austria. Ground-nut oil and oiPoake, 
cotton piece-goods (especially those known as ‘kailis) and skins are 
chiefly exported to the Straits Settlements. Eice is sent mainly to 
Ceylon. The principal imports direct into the District by sea are 
areoa-nut fx*om the Straits Settlements and palmyra-timber from 
Ceylon for house-building purposes. Except in articles which are 
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collected for export by sea^ tlie inland trade of the District is smalL Sooth 
The chief exports by land are sugar from the factories at Kellikuppain 
and TiriivennaBalliir, salt from the Merkanain and Oiiddalore 
factories, Jaggery, paddy, indigo and ^0011611 blankets. The main 
imports are cattle from Mysore and other parts, fruit and vegetables 
from Salem and ISTortli Aroot, and many foreign-made articles from 
Madras. Cuddalore and Panriiti are tbe chief centres of general 
trade. Pondicherry, though situated in Prench territory, is, for 
purposes of trade, practically part of the District, and the native 
merchants there do a very large portion of its business. The chief 
trading castes are the Ghettis of different classes. The hfattukottai 
sub division of til is caste are the chief money-lenders. Most of the 
internal trade is carried on at the weekly markets, the largest of 
which are those at Panriiti and Timkkoyilnr, and at the fair.s hcdd 
during the festivals at Tiruvaimamalai, Vriddhaclialam, Chidamba- 
ram, Mailam and, other places, 

Tbe metre-gauge South Indian Railway from Madras to Tiitieorin Railways 
enters the District at Oiakkur and runs acros.s the tilluks of Tindi- 
ranam, Yillupuram, Ciiddaiore and Ohidarnbaram for a distance of 
88 miles, passing through the ports of Ouddaiure and Portt> Novo. 

A branch from Yl-LLUPUR AM, opened in 1879 and 24 miles in 
length, communicates with the French Settlement of Pondicherry. 

Tiie line from Yillupuram to Dharmavaram in the xlnantapur 
District, constructed in 1892, piasses through Tirukkoyilur and Tiru- 
vannamalai taluks for a distance of 52 miles and opens up a tract of 
country which was formerly liable to scarcity of food-stuffs. Tbe 
only taluks in the District which are not served by any railway are 
Kaliakurchi and Yriddiiaclialam ; but the coiistruction of the 
Tricbinopoly-Tirukk(.’yilur chord line, now under contemplation, will 
remove this want arid place the District in closer communication 
with the fertile delta of the Caiivery and other food-producing 
In-acts. This new line will cross diagonally the rough quadrilateral 
of about 100 miles square which is bounded by the towns of Jalarpet, 
Cuddalore, Tanjore and Erode, will be some 96 miles in length and 
will effect a saving of 37 miles in the present route between 
Trichinopoly and the n rth. If, as has beeti suggested, it is continued 
northwards to Arkonam^ and constructed on the standard gauge, it 
would connect the District directly with the broad-gauge systems in 
tile north of the Province. 

With the exception of the northern half of Kaliakurchi and the 
western half of tlie Yriddhachalam taluk, the District is well pro- 
vided wdth roads. The total length is 1,218 miles, of whicdi 901 
are metalled and 317 are unmetalled, . Eleven miles of the former 
and 66 miles of the latter are maintained by the Public Worke 
department and the restare in charge of , the local boards. There 
are avenues along 1,080 miles. The coasting steamers of the 
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British India Steam Navigatioii CompaBj tonoli periodically at 
Ouddalore, 

Sontli Arcot is not frequently exposed to famine as it contains 
large irrigation works and ample means of external communication, 
but scarcity is often felt when there is a general failure of food- 
crops due to deficiency in the local rains, and high prices caused by 
distress elsewhere naturally re-act upon the District. 

The year 1806-07 was a disastrous season and the distress which 
occurred necessitated the opening of relief-works and the remission 
of revenue amounting to Gj lakhs. There was distress in 1823-25 
and in 1833-34, the year of the Guntur famine, the prices of grain 
doubled, 18,000 persons were employed on relief-works, and large 
remissions were again necessary. In the famine of 1866 relief- 
works were also opened in this District and prices continued high 
till iSiiS. The drought in 1873-74 caused the loss of much of the 
dry crops. In 1876-78, the years of the great famine, South Arcot 
was more severely aifected than ever before or since ; relief-works were 
opened and t he number of persons employed in them at the height of 
the distress (September 1877) was as large as 83,000, or nearly six 
per cent, of the total population. The prices of grain went up to a 
level which was unprecedented and on Chi’istmas Day^ 1876 the dis- 
tressed people of Cuddalore town looted the bazars and caused a 
serious riot. The total amount spent on gratuitous relief and on 
relief-works was 9| lakhs. Daring the decade ending with 
1900-01 there was no famine in the District, but failure of local 
rains in 1891-92 and 1898-99 created distress in parts of Kallakurehi,. 
Tirukkoyilur, Tindivanam, Cuddalore and Chidambaram taluks, 

Bor general administrative purposes, the District is divided into 
four sub-divisions, one of the officers in charge of which is usually a 
member of the Indian Civil Service the others being Deputy Collectors 
recruited in India, These sub-divisions are Tindivanam, comprising 
the Tindivanam, Tiruvannamalai and Villupuram taluks; Chidam- 
baram, which includes Chidambaram and Vriddhachalam taluks; 
Tirukkoyilur consisting of Kallakurehi and Tirukkoyilur taluks; 
and Cuddalore, which contains only the Cuddalore taluk, A 
tahsildar“ is posted to the head-quarters of each of the taluks- and, 
except in the case of Kallakurehi, is assisted by one or more 
deputy iahsildars. There is also a stationary sab -magistrate at each 
head-quarter station. The District contains the usual superior 
officers. 

Bor the purposes of civil Justice, a District Munsiff holds his 
court in each taluk except Tiruvannamalai and Kallakurehi, while 
Cuddalore has two. There are no Subordinate Judges and all 
appeals from the District Munsife lie to the District Court, 
which is also the Court of Sessions. In the matter of grave 
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crime, the District ranked eleventh in the Presidency in 1904. South 
Murders are not common. Ordinary thefts form a large per- 
centage of the serious ciime. Cattle thefts, robberies and dacoi- _ 
ties are also of frequent occurrence, though the number of these 
fluctuates, as elsewhere, with the state of the season. The perpetra- 
tors of a large proportion of the robberies and dacoities are the 
thieving class known as the Yeppur Paraiyans, who live in Yeppiir in 
the Yriddhachalam taluk and in a number of villages round about 
it. They sometimes join the thieving Kuravans of the Salem Dis- 
trict. A large percentage of the cases of theft in Tirukkoyilur, 
Kallakurchi and Yriddhachalam taluks are not reported to the 
police and the owners eventually get back their property by paying 
a sum of moneys the amount of which depends upon the value of the 
property lost, to w^ell knowm go bet-sveens who are often the descend- 
ants of former rob b,er chiefs and are still known locally as poligars. 

This practice is exceedingly difficult to break down. The proximity 
of Pondicherry affords considerable facilities to bad characters in 
evading arrest and renders the wmrk of the police more tliaii usually 
difficult. 

The revenue administration of the District passed into the Land 
hands of the East India Company along with the rest of the Car- 
natie in 1801. Prior to that, the Company possessed a small tract tratiou/ 
of territory round Fort St. David which was knowui as the 
District of Cuddaloro. The revenue of this territory was generally 
farmed out to renters. The land appears to have been divided into 
paddy and small grain land, but the assessment levied on each kind 
is not now ascertainable and the determination of the exact rates 
was probably left to the renters. Apparently these were moderate, 
as previous to the Mysore wars the country is stated to have been 
in a highly prosperous state. 

Little is known of the revenue history of the rest of the District 
either under the Hindu Eajas or the Muhammadan rulers till the 
time of Hawab Muhammad AH, when the famous Eayoji, the 
Hawab’s manager, first fixed the revenue by measuring the fields 
and conducting a rough survey. For some years Eayoji collected 
the revenue without the intervention of renters. Afterwards lie 
w^as himself appointed by the Kawab the renter of the whole Suhah 
(the assessment payable by him being 1S| lakhs of pagodas) and 
he continued as such until Ins death in the war with Haidar AIL 
Under Eayoji’s settlement wet land paid an. assessment in kind 
and dry and garden land paid a money rent the amount of wliieh 
depended on the crops raised. The assessment in kind was convtuded 
into money at the average selling price betee it -was collected. 

The syst£?m of farming the revenue and the rates of assessment 
introduced by Eayoji were continued . ’f Or some time after l^ODby 
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British Oollectors. In 1802-03 Mr.''''Garrow made the first attempt 
which partly succeeded, to e:l^ect a settlement of the demand 
'with individual ryots. In J 804-05, the 'Districts of , Mannargudi 
and Chidambaram were annexed. A systematic survey and 
settlement wuis introduced by Mr. Bavenshaw in 1806-07 in a 
major portion of the District as then constituted. In 1808, in 
accordance with the policy of a permanent settlement which had come 
into favour, whole villages were leased out to renters for a period of 
three years for a fixed sum. As elsewhere, this system proved a 
failure. In the same year, the District of Oucldalore was incorpo- 
rated with that of South Arcot and some of its northern taluks were 
transferred to the Chittoor and Chingleput Districts. In 1811, the 
triennial leases were replaced by decennial leases, but these also 
proved a complete failure. The Board of Directors eventually 
recorded their disappx’oval of the lease system and of a permanent 
settlement and consequently the ryotwari settlement wms restored 
in 1821. Four years later, the system of annual settlements and the 
collection of the revenue in instalments somewhat on the lines now 
in force was adopted, and in the same year the survey and settle- 
ment first partially introduced by Mr, Bavenshaw were extended 
to the rest of the District. The rates which this oflBcer had fixed 
were, however, found to be vei’y high and in 1854 revised rates 
wBich wmre more favourable to the cultivators w'ere introduced 
wdiile Mr. Alaltby -was Collector. . The area under cultivation then 
increased enormously. In 1859, the rates of assessment on dry 
land were reduced still further. In the same year part of the 
Chetput taluk wuxs transferred to the ITorth Arcot District and 
South Arcot assumed its present dimensions. Mr. Maltby’s settle- 
ment continued till 1883, when a new survey and a re-settlement 
were begun which were completed in 1894. The survey found thatthe 
occupied area had increased by 7 per cent, on the extent shown in the 
old accounts and the settlement enhanced the total revenue by 3 per 
cent, or a little more than a lakh of rupees. The average assessment 
on dry land is now Bs. 1-3-4 (maximum, Bs 3-8-0 ; minimum, 6 annas) 
and on wet land Bs. 5-6-0 (maximum, Bs. 9 ; minimum, Bs. 2). The 
revenue from land and the total revenue in recent years are given 
below in thousands of rupees: — - 


— 

1880-81. 

1890-91. 

1900-01, 

1903-04. 

Land revenue 

8,502 ^ 

8,965 

4,601 

4,957 

Total revenue 

4,148 

5,212 

6,040 1 

1 7,167 


Local ali’airs, excluding those in tile municipal towns, are under 
the manogement of the District board and the four taluk boards of 
Ouddalox^e, Chidambaram, Tirukkoyilur and Tindivanam, the creae 
controlled by which correspond with those of the four admiuistra- 
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tiTC or revenue sub-diYisions of the same names. The expenditure of 
these boards m 1903-04 was about 4-92 lakhs of which about 58 per 
cent, was laid out on roads and buildings. The chief source of income 
was, as elsewhere, the land-oess. There are 21 Union panchayats 
w uch manage the affairs of the same number of the smaller towns! 

Police administration is in charge of a District Superintendent 
oU Police at_ Ouddalore aided by an Assistant Superintendent 
B ationed at Tirnkkoyilnr. There are 86 police-stations and the force 
m 1904 numbered 17 inspectors, 796 constables and 124 head- 
constables, and also 2,043 rural police. Besides the Ouddalore District 
]ail seventeen subsidiary jails can accommodate 337 prisoner.^, male 
and temale. 

South Arcot stands ninth among the 22 Districts of the Presi- 
dency m regard to the literacy of its male population and twelfth in 
that of its female inhabitants, 13-8 per cent, of the former and -5 per 
cent, of the latter, or 7'1 per cent, of the total being able to read and 
write. Education is most advanced in Ouddalore and Chidambaram 
taluks and most backward in Kallakurchi and Tiruvannamalai. 
The District is the only one in the Presidency in which tho Christians 
are woi-se educated than either the Hindus or the Muhammadans. 
At the end of 1903-04 the District contained 1,540 educational 
institutions of all kinds, of which 1,178 were public, and the remainder 
private. Of the former, 1,141 were primary schools, s*.'ondarv 
institutions numbered 29 and there were seven training and other 
special scliools and an arts college at Caddalore. In tlie public and 
private institutions taken together, 4,476 girls were under instruc- 
® number of pupils reading in the District in 1880-81 

44,215; and in 1903-04, 

• f’*' • public institutions, 16 ivore managed by 

le Education department, 99 hj the local boards and 11 by tho 
mnniciiialities, while 530 were aided from public funds and 522 wore 
unaided but conformed to tbe rules of the Education department. 
Only 6 per cent, of tlxe boys and 18 per cent, of the girls under 
instruction baye advanced beyond the primary classes. Of the male 
population of school age 20 per cent, were in the primary stage of 
instruction and or the female population of tbe same age 2 per cent. 
Among Musalma,DS, who however form a very small proportion of 
the impiilation, the percentage of tlie scholars of each sex to the male 
and female population of school-going age was 50 and G respectively. 
About 4,000 Panchama pupils were under instruction at 168 schools 
especially maintained for their education. The single arts college 
which is of the second grade, is. the Si Joseph’s College i.a Oudda- 
lore. The total expenditure on education in the District in 1903-04 
was Rs. 2,o9»000, of which Rs* 92,000 was derived from fees. 

oont. „ of the total, was devoted to primary 
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Tiiere are eight hospitals and sixteen dispensaries in the Dis* 
triot. The former are situated at the taluk head-quarters and the 
latter are mostly at the deputy tahsildars’ stations. They contain 
140 beds for in-patients ; 1,700 in-patients and 248,000 out-patients 
were treated during 1903 and 9,100 operations were performed. The 
total cost of the maintenance of these institutions was Rs. 55,000 in 
the same year, most of it being met from local and municipal funds. 

The figures of 1903-04 show that the District was below the 
average of the Presidency as regards the number of persons protect- 
ed from small-pox, and that the number of deaths from that disease 
was more than the average. The number of persons successfully 
vaccinated during that year was 28 per mille of the population 
against 30 per mille for the Province as a whole. Yaccination is 
compulsory in the three municipal towns and in eleven of the 
Unions. 

W. Francis, District GazeUeeT^ 1905. 

Tindivanam Sub-division.—Suh-division of the South Arcot 
District of Madras consisting of the taluks of TINDIYANAM, TIRU- 
YANNAMALAI and YILLUPURAM., 

Tindivanam Taluk* — The north-easternmost taluk of the 
South Arcot Disfcrict, Madras, lying between 12^ 2'' and 12^ 29^ R. and 
79^ 13'' and 80*^ E ., on the shore of the Bay of Bengal with an area 
of 816 square miles* The population in 1901 rose to 338,973 against 
316,018 in 1891. It contains 473 villages and one town, TIRDI- 
Y AN* AM, the head-quarters of the taluk and of the revenue sub- 
division, which has a population of 11,373, The land revenue and 
cesses demand amounted in 1903-04 to Rs. 7,78,000. The taluk 
ranks third in point of area in the District and is the only one which 
has no direct irrigation from channels. Tindivanam is a level plain 
standing at a rather higher level than the rest of the District and 
draining south-eastwards. Oni western border are the pictu- 
resque hills surrounding DINDEE but along the coast much of it is 
low-lying and swampy. 

TilllYannamalai Taluk—Taluk lying between IP 58^ and 
12^ 35^ U. and 78^ 38' and 79^ 17' E., in the north-western corner of the 
Suulli Arcot Districh Madras. In the west a spur of the JAYADI 
HILLS of Rorth xircot which is locally known as the Tenmalais (south 
hills) runs down into it and in the south it includes the corner of the 
KALRAYAlx HILLS round about Chekkadi which is sometimes 
called the Ghekkadi hills. ; Both these ranges are feverish. They 
are inhabited by MalaiNmlis, a body of Tamils w^ho at some remote 
period settled upon them, and now differ considerably foom their 
fellows on the plains in their ways and customs. On them are large 
blocks of reserved forest in which grow sandalwood, teak and a few 
other timber trees and which are the most important of the reserves 
in the District. Tiruvannanialai is the largest taluk in South Ax’cot, 
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its area being 1,009 square miies audits population, wliicli numbered 
244,085 in 1901 against 205,403 in 1891, increased during tliat 
decade by 18*8 per cent., showing a higher rate of growth than any 
other. It is still, however, the most sparsely-peopled area in the 
District, the inhabitants numbering only 242 to the square mile 
against the District average of 450. It contains 400 villages and 
one town, the taluk head-quarters, the xnunicipality of TIRUVAN- 
NAMALAI, population 17,069. The rainfall is the lightest in South 
Arcot, being 36 inches against the District average of 43 inches, and 
it is more liable to scarcity than its neighbours. The land reveiiiie 
and cesses demand amounted in 1903-04 to Rs. 4,32,000. 

^ ViliupiITaill Taluk* — Taluk in South Arcot District, Madras, 
Iving on the coast of the Bay of Bengal between IP 47'' and 12^ 10^ IsT. 
and 79° 15' and 79^^ 52' E., wdth an area of 509 square miles. The 
French Settlement of PONDICHERRY is within, its boundaries. 
The trduk contains 300 villages and one fcowm, YILLUPURAM, its 
head«quarteTS, population 11,263, and its land revenue and cesses 
demand in. 1903-04 amounted to Rs. 6,65,000. The population, which 
consists mainly ol' Hindus, was 313,607 in 1901 against 301,746 inlSOl, 
the percentage oi‘ increase being 3*9, the lowest of any taluk in the 
District. Villupuram is an almost level plain, devoid of natural 
features, covered with the fertile alluviam of the PONNAIYAR 
basin, and slopiug gradually to the sea. 

TimkkoyiiB.r Sulj-clivision,— Sub-division of -the South. 
Arcot District of Madras consisting ot the taluks of TIRDKKOYI- 


LUR and KALLAKUROHL 

TirukkoyiiHr Talllk."~The central inland taluk of the South 
Arcot District, Madras, lying between IP 38' and 12^ 5' N. and 
79^4' and 79® 31' E., wdth an area- of 584 squax^e miles. Its 
population was 285,068 in 1901 against 261,026 in 1891. It contains 
350 villages and one town, TIRUKKGYILUR, population, 8,617, 
the head- quarters of the taluk and of the revenue sub-division. Its 
land revenue and cesses demand amounted in 1903-04 to Rs. 5,84,000. 
Two of the chief rivex^s of the District, the PONNAIYAR and the 
Gadilara, cross the taluk and on the formeig three miles below Tiruk- 
koyilur, a dam has been constructed for purposes of irrigation which 
feeds some of the most important channels in the District. On the 
west, the taluk is diversified by a few stony granite hills and ridges, 
but the rest of it consists of a featureless plain of alluvial soil which 
slopes gTadiially down to the sea. 

Kallakiirclll — One of the western taluks of South Arcot District, 
Madras, lying between 11® 34' and 12® 4' N. and 78® 38' and 79® 13' E., 
with an area of 873 square miles. The KALRAYANS, one 
of the only twm hill-ranges in the District, skirt its western 
border and south of them is the Atur pass leading* into the Salem 
District. Its population was 269,377 in 1901 against 239,405 in 
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1891. There are no towns in it, but it contains 367 villages, of wliicli 
KaliahurcM, the taluk head-quarters, is situated on the trunk 
road from Guddalore to Salem. It is the second largest taluk 
ill the District and the second most sparsely-peopled. The, 
land revenue and cesses demand amounted in 1903-04 to Rs. 4,92,000. 
In the hills in the west rise several small streams and these 
are utilised for iiTigation by means of rough stone dams. The hill 
villages, which number 96, are divided into three imlaiym%s 
or estates. The poligars or chiefs, derive their revenue chiefly by 
leasing out the forests and by a poll-tax on the tenants, ivlio are 
all Malaiyalis by caste. There is no irrigated cultivation on the 
hills ; the principal dry crops grown are ragi^ camhu, fmm {Setaria 
JktZica, a poor kind of millet) and varagu. Bamboos and timber of 
various kinds are taken down to the plains and sold for house-building 
and other purposes. 

Cllddalore Taluk^-^The head-quarters taluk and sob-division 
of the South Arcot District, Madras. It is more thickly -populated 
than any other, its inhabitants numbering 808 to the square mile 
against the District average of 450. It lies on the coast of the 
Bay of Bengal between 11^ 30' and IP 52' hi. and 79'^ 26' and 
79^^ 47' E., and had a population of 361,776 in 1901 against 361,303 
in 1891. It contains three towns, namely, the municipality of 
, GUDDALORE. the head-quarters of the talak and the District, 
population, 52'216, PANRUTI (15,206), and RELLIKUPPAM 
(13,137), and 224 villages. It receives a faiidy plentiful rainfall but 
slightly less than Ghidambaram. Its area is 443 square miles and its 
land i*eveime and cesses demand in 1903-04 amounted to Rs. 5,23,000^ 
Large areas of it are planted writh casuarina and fruit trees. 
Guddalore consists for the most part of a level alluvial plain of great 
fertility but few natural features. Diagonally across it, however, 
runs the plateau of Mount Capper, a high lateritic tableland, and 
on this the rich alluvium gives place to a barren red soil in which 
little will grow. 

Chidambaram Siib-diyision.--Sub-divisiQn of the South Arcot 
District of Madras consisting of the taluks of CHIDAMBARAM 
and VRIDDHAGHALAM. 

Oilidambaram Talllk» — The southernm.ost taluk of the South 
Arcot District, Madras. It is situated between IP 11' and IP 36' 

and 79^19' and 79*^49' E. and covers 402 square miles. The 
OOLEIIOON bounds it on the south and separates it from tho 
Tanjore District, and the river VE.LLAR runs across it and thus, 
unlike the rest of the District, it contains wide irrigated areas 
watered by laigu ivorks from these rivers. The channels from the 
Lower Aiilcut across the Coleroou supply about 240 villages. In 1901 
the population of thetrduk was 294,868 as against 282,275 in 1891. It 
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population. 19,909, a municipality and the head-quarters of the South 
taluk, and POETO EOVO (13,712), a seaport town. The land 2 ^“““ 

reveBue and cesseB demand in 1908-04 amounted to Es. 9,33,000, _ 

Population numbers as much as 734 to the square mile against an ■ 
UTerage of 450 for the District and the annual rainfall, which is 
about 5 1« inches on an average, is heavier than in any other taluk. 

; Vriddliaciialaill Talllk.-^-One of the two southern taluks ' 
forming the Chidambaram sub-division of the South Arcot District, 

Madras. It lies between 11023' and 11^41^ E". and 78^50' and 79^34' E., 
and has an area of 576 square miles. Its inhabitants numbered 242,140 
in 1901 against 219,675 in 1891. They reside in 295 villages and one 
town, VEIDDHACHALAM, the taluk head-quarters, a place of 
some religious and historical importance. It is an essentially dry 
(iinirrigated) taluk, the wet cultivation being only one-eleventh of 
the dry area. The total land revenue and cesses demand amounted 
to Es. 5,83,000 in 1903-04* The rivers running through it are the 
MEDLAR and its tributary the Manimuktanadi ; the waters of the 
latter at Mriddhachal am are considered especially sacred. The taluk 
contains no hills and is not picturesque. Large areas of it are cove.red 
with a black soil on -which cotton and acacias flourish, but which is 
very dreary in appearance in the dry weatlier, 

Chidambaram Town. — Town on the South Indian Railway and 
the head-quarters of the taluk of the same name in the South Arcot 
District, Madras, lying in ll^^o'hl, and 79M2' E. Its population in 
1901 was 19,909, of whom 18,627 -were Hindus and 1,199 Musalmans. 

A municipality -was constituted in 1873, and its average annual 
receipts and expenditure for th.e ten years ending 1902-03 were 
Rs. 24,800 and 25,100 respectively ; in 1803-04 they were Rb. 25,800 
and 27,600, the former consisting chiefly of the proceeds of the ta'xes 
on houses and land. An estimate for a water-supply scheme, 
amounting to Rs. 2,82,000, has been drawn up for the towm and is 
now under consideration. 

During the Carnatic -wars, the place was considered a point of 
considerable strategic importance. In 1749 the ill-fated expedition 
under Captain Cope against DEMIKOTTAI halted here on its retreat 
to FORT ST. DAVID. In 1753 the French occupied it. In 1759 an 
attempt by the English failed but it capitulated to Major Monson in 
1760. I^ater on, Haidar All improved the defences and placed a gar- 
rison in the great temple. In 1781 Sir Eyre Coote attacked the temple 
but was driven off, 

Chidainbarani (or GMt Amhalam^ the atmosphere of wisdom) 
is principally famous for its great Siva temple. This covers an 
area of 39 acres in, the heart of the town and is surrounded on 
all four sides by streets about 60 feet wide. It contains one of the live 
great lingams, namely, the air lingam, which is known also as the 
Chidambara Rahasyam Oi" the secret of , Chidambaram. Rolingam 
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actually exists, but a cni'tain is hung before a wall and w ben visitors 
go to see the lingani the curtain is withdrawn and the wall exhibited, 
the iingam of air being, of course, invisible. The temple is held in 
the highest reverence throughout southern India and Ceylon, and 
one of the annual festivals held there in December and January is 
largely attended by pilgrims from all parts of India. As an architec- 
tural edifice, it is a very wonderful structure, for it stands in the 
middle of an allnvial plain between tw^o rivers where there is no 
building-stone within 30 or 40 miles; and yet the outer walls are 
faced with dressed granite, the whole of the great area enclosed by 
the inner walls is paved with stone, the temple contains a hall which 
stands on more than 1,000 monolithic pillars, into the gateways are 
built blocks of stone 30 feet high and more than thi^ee feet square, 
and the reservoir, which is 150 feet long and 100 feet broad and very 
deep, has long flights of stone steps leading down to the water on 
ail four sides. The labour expended in bringing all this and other 
material 40 miles through a country without roads and across the 
VELLAR river must certainly have been enormous. 

The temple contains five Sabhas or halls, besides shrines to 
Vishnu and to Ganesa. Its age and architecture are discussed at some 
length ill Fergusson’s work, which also contains several woodcuts of 
different parts of it. The iNTattukofetai sub-division of the Ohetti 
caste have recently been restoring the building at considerable cost. 
It possesses no landed endowments, and is managed in a most un- 
usual way by the members of a sect of Drahmans called Dikshitars, 
who are peculiar to Chidambaram and depend entirely upon public 
offerings for their own maintenance and for the upkeep of the temple. 
The management may be described as a domestic hierarchy, each 
male married member of the sect possessing an equal share in its 
control. Ho accounts are kept. The Dikshitars take it in turns to 
perform the daily worship. Except the temple the place contains 
little of interest. There is a rest-house built by a Hattukottai 
Ohetti in which poor pilgrims are fed daily and a large number of 
others which provide accommodation for travellers. A high school 
in the town is managed by the trustees of the well-known Pachay- 
yappa charities. 

Cllddalore Town. — The head-quarters of the Cudclalore taluk 
and of the District of South Arcot, Madras, lying in 11^46' H, 
and E. It is made up of several different quarters, chief of 

which are. Guddalore Hew Town, consisting of Tirupapuliyur, 
noted for its ancient Siva temple, and Manjakiippam, containing 
the principal public offices and European bungalows picturesquely 
situated among fine trees on the four sides of a large open plain ; 
Devanampatnam in which are the ruins of old FORT ST* DAVID ; 
and Oaddalore Old Town, a sea-port and the cliief trading centre of 
the District. Two rivers, the holy POHHAirAR and the Gadilam, 
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pass throngli it to tlie sea, and tlie name of the town is supposed to 
be a Gorraption of Ktidal-ur, meaning Junction town, or the place 
where the two rivers meet. These livers are liable to heavy floods 
and ill 1884 they united and their waters swept through the town for 
24 hours. The current tore across the plain round which the offices 
stand to a depth of five feet, and a youth narrowly escaped drowning 
close to the old time-gun there. The place is on the trunk road from 
Trichinopoly to Madras. 118 miles by road and 125 by rail south of 
Madras and twelve miles south of POIS'DICHEEEY. Its population 
in 1871 was 40,290; in 1881, 43,545 ; in 1891, 47,355 and in 1901, 
52,216. The place has thus increased steadil}?- in size and it is now 
the eleventh largest town in the Province. Of the population 
in 1901, 47,833 were Hindus and the remainder was about equally 
divided between Ghiistians and Musalmaiis. Cuddalore was cons- 
tituted a municipality in LS66. The municipal area extends over 13 
square miles and inclodes 18 villages and hamlets. The average 
annual municipal receipts and expenditure in the ten years ending 
1902-03 were Es. 50,500 and Es. 49,300 respectively. In 1903-04 the 
income was Es. 59,000, chiefly derived from the house and land 
tax (Es. 16,600) and tolls (Rs. 13,600) ; and the expenditure of 
Es. 57,500 included conservancy (Es. 16,800), roads and hoiidings 
(Rs. 11,200) and the municipal hospital (which contains beds for 48 
in-patients) and dispensaries, Es. 10,400. Being the aclministratwe 
hetid-quarters of the District, the place contains all the chief public 
offices and courts, a Protestant and a Roman Catholic church, the 
District Jail, etc., besides the sea-customs and roarine establishments. 
The Collector’s residence is the old Garden House of tlie Governors 
of Fort St. David and was the scene of some fierce fighting in the 
wars with the French. The port of Cuddalore is the largest in 
the District. Coasting steamers call there periodically and foreign 
vessels also touch to load with ground-nut, the chiei' export 
of the District, The total imports and exports in 1903-04 were 
valued at 20 lakhs and 137 lakhs respectively* The old- 
established firm of Messrs. Parry & Co. has an important branch 
office here, which is located in the building originally constructed for 
the East India Company’s factory and afterwards used us the 
District jail, and other firms are now being attracted by tlie ground- 
nut tirade. 

Tlie tov/n has a reputation for healthiness, and elephantiasis, 
which "was at one time painfully frequent, is now" disappearing from 
the Old Towm owdng to the supply of filtered water from a reservoir 
near by. This supply is, however, only broxight down to one part ot 
the town and is limited in quantity. A more ambitious scheme lias 
been prepared, but its cost (3*7 lakhs) is more than the mnniclpa- 
lity is able to afford at present. A special dispensary for women 
and chiEteii stands near the railway station in New Towui wdiich 
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•was builfc by Raja Sir S. Ramaswami Mudaliyar and is maintaiiied 
from local and municipal funds. Kailis and fabrics of silk mixed 
with cotton are the chief manufacture. On the outskirts of the town, 
on Mount Capper (the Bandapolam Hill of Orme the historian) , 
is the new District jail, which was constructed by convict labour and 
has accommodation for 406 prisoners. Considerable quantities of 
cotton goods, including carpets and towels, are manufactured in it 
by the convicts. 

Giiddalore is the educational centre of the District, the chief 
institutions being St. Joseph’s College, a French Roman Catholic 
establishment of the second grade possessing a boarding house for 
native Roman Catholic Christians, and the Guddalore College, which 
is managed by a local committee and teaches np to the Matriculation 
standard. 

The liistory of Guddalore is moi^e or less the history of the 
District and dates from as far back as 1682, when the Company 
opened negotiations with the Khan of G-IRG EE for permission to 
settle there. In 1684 a formal lease was obtained for the present 
port and the former fortress, of which no remains now exist. During 
the next ten years trade increased so rapidly that the Company 
erected Fort St. David for the protection of the place and rebuilt 
their warehouse.s. On the fall of Madras in 1746, the liead-quarters 
of the Presidency was transferred to Fort St. David, where they 
remained till 1752. 

DaYid, Fort St. — A mined fortress situated in 11^' 45' H. and 
79^ 48^ E., on the bank of the Gadilam river near the point where it 
falls into the Bay of Bengal, about 1| miles east of GUDDALORE 
Hew Town, in the Guddalore taluk of the South Arcot District, 
Madras. The place is now included within the limits of the 
municipality of Guddalore and several European bungalows have 
been erected within its crumbling lines. It has as stirring a histozy 
as almost any spot in the Presidency. The Dutch and the French 
both had settlements on this site at one time. Thez’e was a small 
fort, which had been built by a Hindu merchant named Ghinnia 
Clietti'and after the capture of GIHG-EE by Sivaji in 1677 this 
passed into the possession of the Marathas. From them it was 
purchased hy the English in 1690, the sale including all the land 
round the fort to the distance of a ‘ randome shott of a great gun 
The gi*eat gun was carefully loaded and tired to the different points 
of the compass, and wherever its shot fell a boundary mark was 
set up. The villages so obtained are called the cannon-ball vil- 
lages to this day. The place was known in those lays as Tegna- 
patam or Devipatam and it has been conjecture! i|ith much pro- 
bability that it was named Fort St. David b||l|[hu Yale, then 
Governor of Fort St. George, who honour 

o1 his country’s patx’on saint. FrornJSmCJjiWfiJm Wio fortifications 
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Tanjore District ( Tanjavur ). — A coast District lying towards Tanjob^ 

tlie south of the Madras Presidency between 9^ 49' and 25' N. 
and 47^ and 79° 52' E., and having an area of 3,710 square Boundaries 
miles. On the north the river COLEEOON separates it from 
Trichinopoly and South Arcot Districts ; on the west it is bounded 
by the Pudukkottai State and the Trichinopoly District ; and on 
the south by the District of Madura, Its seaboard is made up 
of two sections, one extending 72 miles from the mouth of 
the Coleroon to POINT CALIMEEB in the south, and the other 
bordering the Palk Strait for 68 miles from Point Oalimere to 
Madura District in the south-west. The small I’rench Settlement 
of KARIKAL is situated about the middle of the former of these. 

The northern and eastern portions of Tanjore form the delta 
of the river OAUVBRY, which, with its numerous! branches, inter-* 

■sects and irrigates more than half the District. This tract com- 
prises the whole of the taluks of Kumbakonam, May avaram, Shiyali 
and Nannilam and parts of Tanjore, Mannargudi, Tirutturaip- 
pundi and Negapatam and is the best irrigated, and consequently 
the most densely-populated and perhaps the richest, area in the 
Presidency, The southern portion of the District stands about 
50 feet higher, and is a dry tract of country comprising the whole 
of Pattukkottai taluk, the southern portion of Tanjore and tla^ 
west of Mannargudi 

The delta is a level, alluvial plain covered, almost without a 
break, by rice-fields and sloping gently towards the sea. The 
villages, which are usually haM-hidden by cocoa-nut palms, stand 
on cramped sites but little above the level of the surrounding 
cultivation, like low islands in a sea of waving crops. It is devoid 
of forests and has no natural eminences save the ridges and dunes 
of blown sand which fringe the sea coast. These ridges are neither 
wide nor high, for the south-west monsoon is strong enough to 
counteract the work done by the north-east winds, which would 
otherwise gradually spread the hillocks far inland, and the heavy 
rainfall on the coast during the latter monsoon, saturates the sand . 
and prevents it from being carried as far as would otherwise be tlie 
case. Some protection is also afforded by a belt of screw-pine 
jungle which runs between the sand, lidges and the arable land 
, along a great part of the coastline; The sontherfi; .seaboairi. of 
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Tiruttaraippundi taluls:, west of Point CalimerOj is an extensive salt 
swamp several miles wide and nsiiallj covered with water. 

The non-deltaie portion of the District is likewise an open plain 
which slopes to the east and is also destitute of hills. A small 
part of it lying to the south and south-west of TANJOEB rises? 
however, somewhat above the surrounding level and forms the 
little plateau of VALLAM. This is the pleasantest part of the 
District and here, seven miles from Tanjore town, the Collector’s 
ofEcial residence is situated. 

Except the Ooleroon and the branches of the Cauvery, the 
District contains no rivers worthy of particular mention ; but a few 
insignificant streams cross the Pattukkottai taluk. The irrigation 
under the two former rivers is noticed in the section on Irrigation 
b-elow. 

Unfossiliferous conglomerates and sandstones occupy a large 
part of the District to the south and south-west of Tanjore, where 
they lie, when their base is visible, on an irregular surface of 
gaeiss. Above them are disposed, in a series of flat terraces ^ 
lateritic conglomerates, gravels and sands which gradually sink 
below the alluvium. AE the northern and eastern tracts are 
composed of river, deltaic and shore aUuvimn and blown sands. 

The crops of the District are briefly described below. Its trees 
present few remarkable features. Bamboos and cocoa-nut palms 
are plentiful in the delta, palmyras and the Alexandrian laurel on 
the coast, tamarind, jack, and non in the uplands of the south, 
whEe the ilappai {Bassta Ion gif ol la) and the banyan and other 
are common everywhere. There is however a general deficiency of 
timber and firewood, which in consequence are largely imported. 

The larger fauna of Tanjore present little of interest. Except 
in the scrub jungle near Point Calimere and in very ismaE areas 
near YaEam, ShiyaE and Madukkur, where antelope, spotted deer 
and wild pig are met with, there, are no wEd animals bigger than 
a jackal. Jackals and foxes are very common, and the ordinary 
game birds are found in fair quantities* The rice fields, however, 
afford good snipe-shooting. 

The climate of the District is healthy on the whole, though it 
is hot and relaxing in the delta. As the latter widens, the increased 
breadth of the irrigated land causes more rapid evaporation of the 
water with which it is covered, and hence the country is cooler 
towards the sea. The delta is naturally well drained, and does not 
therefore suffer in point of climate as much as might be expected 
from the wide extension of irrigation within it. The mean tempera- 
ture at NEQAPATAM on the coast of the deltaic tract is 83 ^* 
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Tlio neigliboiirliood ofVallam is tlie healtliiest} and tlie coolest Tanmork 
part of tlie District, and resembles Pattuktottai taluk in dryness. 

The latter presents a contrast to the delta, inasmuch as the heat 
is less in the inland and greater in the seaboard tracts. The great 
exception to the general healthiness of the District is the swamp 
stretching west from Point Calimere. That promontory waS at 
one time considered a sanitarium, but it is now sometimes said 
to be feverish from April to June; 

The annual rainfall in the District as a whole reaches the RainfatL 
comparatively high average of over 44 inches. It is lowest in 
Arantangi (35 inches) and highest in Negapatam (54 inches), 

Tanjore itself receives only 36 inches on an average. Most of the 
rain falls during the north-east monsoon, which strikes directly 
on the more northerly of the coast taluks, and throughout tliese 
the rainfall is consequently higher than inland ; but the soutlir 
west rains also reach as far as this District and are occasionally 
heavier than those received from the north-east current. 

The District has rarely suffered much from scarcity of rain, 
but serious losses from floods and hurricanes have been not in- 
frequent. Of these disasters the most serious was the flood in the 
Oanvery in 1853, which covered the delta with water and, though 
few lives were lost, did immense damage to property. A flood 
in 1859 fortunately did little harm, but in 1871 a hurricane 
caused much loss of life and property on land and sea. There 
have been several inundations in more recent times, but the 
regulators constructed across the branches of the Oanvery have 
now done much to minimise the effect of these calamities. 

Dp to the middle of the 10th century A.D. tlie District formed History, 
part of the ancient CHOLA kingdom. During the reign of 
Eajaraja I (985 to 1015), perhaps the greatest of tliat dynasty, 
the Oholas reached the zenith of their power, their dominion at 
his death including almost the whole of the present Madras Pre- 
sidency, the provinces of Mysore and Goorg, and the northern 
portion of Ceylon. Eajaraja had a well-equipped and efficient 
army, divided into regiments of cavalry, foot-soldiers and archers. 

He carried out a careful survey of the land under cultivation 
and assessed it, and beautified Tanjore with various public 
buildings, including its famous temple. Daring his time, if not 
earlier, the civil administration also became thoroughly systemat- 
ised. Each village, or group of villages, had an assembly of its 
own ca-lled the mahambha (great assembly) exercising, under tbe 
supervision of local officers, an almost sovereign authority in all 
rural affairs. These village groups were formed into districts 
under district officers, and the districts into provinces under 
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•vicerojs. Six such provinces made up Ulie Cliola doniinioiasr.. 
The kingdom which Eapraja thus established and unified remained 
intact until long after his death. His immediate successors were,, 
like himself j great warriors and good administrators. Tanjore 
owes to them the dam (called the Grand Anient) separating tho 
Canverj from the Ooleroon, the great bulwark of the f ertdit j of the 
District, which is biieflj described below under Irrigation, and 
also the main channels depending r^on it. 

During the ISth centuiy Tanjore passed, with most of the Ohola 
possessions, under the rule of the Hojsala BaUalas of Dorasamudra 
and the Pandvas of Madura. The District probably shared in the 
general subjection of the south to the Muhammadan successors of 
Malik Kafu/s invasion till the close of the i4th centurj, ^vhen it 
became part of the Hindu kingdom of Vijajanagar, which was 
then rising into power. Daring the 16th centur7 one of the* 
generals of this kingdom declared himself independent and 
in the earlj part of the 17th century a successor established 
a Naik dynasty at Tanjore. The kings of this dynasty buEt 
most of the forts and Vaishnava temples in the District. The 
tragic end of the last of their line forms the subject of a popular 
legend to this day. He was besieged by Chokkanatha, the 
Madura Naik, in 1662. binding further defence hopeless he 
blew up his palace and his zanana, and with Ms son dashed out 
against the besiegers and fell in the thickest of the fight. An 
infant son of Ms, however, was saved and the cMld^s adherents 
sought aid from the Muhammadan king of Bijapur. The latter 
deputed his general Venkaji, half-brother of the celebrated Sivaji, 
to drive out the usurper and restore the infant Naik. This 
Yenkaji effected, but shortly after he usurped the throne himself 
and founded (about 1674) a Maratha dynasty which continued in 
power untE the close of the 18th century. For the next seventy 
years his successors maintained a generally submissive attitude 
towards the Muhammadans, to whom they paid tribute occa» 
sionaEy, and engaged in conflict only with the rulers of Madura 
and Eamnad. 

The English first came in contact with this line ’in 1749, when 
they espoused the cause of a rival to the throne and attacked 
DEVIKOTTAI, which the Eaja eventuaEy ceded to them. 
Tanjore joined the English and Muhammad Alx against the 
French; but succeeded on the whole in taking little part in 
the great Carnatic wars. The capital was besieged "‘in 1749 
and 1758 and parts of the country were occasionaEy ravaged. 
In 1773, the Eaja fell into arrears with his tribute to the 
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Mnliammadan Nawab of Arcot, who was in alliance with the 
English^ and was also belieYed to be intriguing with Haidar 
All of Mysore and with the Mamthas for military aid. 
Tanjore was accordingly attacked by the English, as the Nawab's 
allies, in 1773 and was taken. The Raja was, however, restored 
in 1776 and concluded a treaty with the Company by which he 
became their ally and Tanjore a protected Native State. In 
October 1799, shortly after his accession, Eaja Sarabhop 
resigned the administration into the hands of the Britisli, 
and received a suitable provision for his maintenance. Political 
relations with him continued unchanged during his lifetime, but 
he exercised sovereign authority only in his own fort and its 
immediate vicinity and subject to the control of the British 
Government. He died in 1832 and was succeeded by his only 
son Sivaji, on whose death without heirs in 1855 the titular 
dignity became extinct and the fort and city of Tanjore became 
British territory. 

The present District of Tanjore is made up of the country 
thus obtained and of three small settlements which have separate 
histories. These latter are firstly, Devikottai and the adjoining 
territory, which had been previously acquired by the Company 
from the Tanjore Raja in 1749 ; secondly, the Dutch settlements 
of Negapatam and Nagore and the Nagore dependency, of 
which the first two were taken by the Dutch from the Portuguese 
in 1660 and annexed to the British dominions in 1781 and the 
third was ceded by the Raja to the English in 1778 ; and, lastly ^ 
TRANQUBBAR, which the Danes had acquired from the 
Naik Raja of Tanjore in 1620 and which they continued to hold 
on the payment of an annual tribute until 1845, when it was 
purchased by the East India Company. 

The chief objects of archaeological interest in the District are 
its religious buildings. Numerous temples of various dates are 
scattered all over it. Those at TIRU VALOR, Alangudi and 
Tiruppundurutti are mentioned in the Beodram , and must there- 
fore have been in existence as early as the seventh century AD. 
Inscriptions in old Tamil and Grantha characters occur in 
many of them. These refer mostly to the Ghola period, and 
none of them has been found to be earlier than the tenth century. 
There are a few grants by Pandya kings. The MANNARGDDI 
and TIRUVADAMARUDUE temples contain inscriptions of 
the Hoysala kings and some Vijayanagar grants, and many 
records of the later Naiks and Marathas have been found. Of 
aU the temples in the District perhaps the most remarkable, m 
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tlie great slirine at Tanjore wliicli was built by Eajaraja I and is 
interestiag alike to the epigrapHst and to tlie student of arcMtec- 
ture, being a striking monument of eleventb century workman- 
sMp and abounding in inscriptions of tlie time of its founder 
and Ms successors. It is noticed more fully in tbe article on 
Tanjore. At KUMBAKONAM is an ancient temple dedicated 
to Brabmaj a deity to wbom slirines are seldom erected. The 
Tiruvalur temple is another remarkable building. 

The population of Tanjore averages 605 persons to the square 
mile and the District is the most thickly populated in the Presi- 
dency. The taluks of Kumbakonam, Negapatam and Maya- 
varam, which consist of the rich and closely cultivated wet lands 
of the delta, rank respectively fourth, fifth and sixth in the 
Province in the density of their inhabitants to the square mile. 
The population of the District, which has increased at a very slow 
rate, was 1,973,731 in 1871; 2,130,383 in 1881; 2,228,114 
in 1891; and, in 1901, 2,245,029. In the decades ending 1891 
and 1901 it increased less rapidly than that of any other District, 
owing chiefly to the very active emigration which took place to 
the Straits, Burma and Ceylon. In Pattukkottai, the most 
sparsely-peopled taluk, the advance in the period 1891-1901 was 
as much as nine per cent., but this is thought to have been due 
less to any extension of cultivation than to the temporary immigra- 
tion of labourers for the construction of the railway extension 
from MUTT U PET to Arantangi. Out of a total population 
of 2,245,029, the Hindus number 2,034,399, or 91 per cent.,. 
Musalmans 123,053, or five per cent., and Christians 86,979, or 
four per cent. These last have increased twice as rapidly as- 
the population as a whole. The District contains eleven females 
to every ten males, a higher proportion* than is found anywhere 
else except in Gan jam, which is largely due to emigrants leaving 
their women behind them. The prevailing vernacular in every 
taluk is Tamil. 

The number of towns and villages in the District is 2,529. 
Its principal towns are the municipalities of KUMBAKONAM, 
TANJOEE (the administrative head-quarters), NEGAPATAM, 
MAYAVAEAM and MANNAEGUDI. Kumbakonam and 
Tanjore are growing far more rapidly than the urban areas round 
them, the rate of increase of their population in the decade 
ending 1901 being respectively 10 and 6 per cent., but in the 
same period the population of Negapatam declined. The District 
is divided into the nine taluks of Tanjore, Kumbakonam, 
Majeraram, Shiyali, Nannilam, Negapatam, Mannargudi, Tirut- 
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turaipptodi and Pattutkottai, each of which is called after its TA^^.TOl^IE 
head-quarter town. Statistics of these, according to the census of B istriu t. 
190 i, are subjoined ; — 


Taluk. 

Area 

in 

square 

miles. 

Number of 

- 

Population, 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
Yariation in 
population 
between 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able 
to read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Maya^aram 

283 

2 

186 

247,019 

873 

4- 0*9 

26,208 

S Myall 

171 

1 

96 

116,563 

682 

- 2*7 

10,236 

’Kumbakonam ... 

342 

2 

307 

375,031 

1,097 

- 0*7 

43,256 

Kegapatam 

240 

2 

189 

217,607 

907 

- 1*2 

29,773 

Nannilam 

293 

2 

242 

214,788 

733 

- 0*6 

22,212 

'Tanjore 

689 

4 

362 

407,039 

591 

- 0*8 

44,156 

Maunargudi ... 

301 

1 

193 

188,107 

625 

- 0*0 

18,023 

TiruttnraipptJndi. 

485 

3 

143 

182,981 

377 

+ 1*9 

14,456 

Pattukkofctai ... 

906 

2 

792 

295,894 

327 

4 8*9 

18,608 

District Total ... 

3,710 

19 j 

2,510 

j 

2,245,029 

' 605 

+ 0'8 j 

1 226,928 


Of the Hindu population the most numerous castes are the caatoa. 
field-labourer Paraiyans (310,000) and Pallans (160,000) and the 
agriculturist Vellalas (212,000), Pallis (235,000) and Kalians 
(188,000). Castes which occur in greater strength in this than 
in other Districts are the Tamil Brahmans, whose particular 
stronghold is Kumbakonam; the Karaijans, a fishing community ; 
the Nokkans, who were originally rope-dancers but are now 
usually cultivators, traders or bricklayers ; and the Melakkarans, 
or professional musicians. A large number of Maratha BrS^hmans, 
who followed their invading countrymen thither, are found in 
Tanjore town. 

Less than the usual proportion of the people of the District Their 
subsist by agriculture, . but as usual it largely predominates 
among their occupations. Tanjore is not, however, an industrial 
centre, and the percentage of those who live by cultivation is 
reduced merely by the large number of traders, rice-pounders, 
goldsmiths and other artisans who are found within it. It also 
includes an unusually high proportion of those who live by the 
learned and artistic professions or possess independent means. 

The Christian missions of Tanjore, both Protestant and Koman christlm 
Catholic, are of unusual interest. The latter date from as far back 
as the days of St. Francis Xavier, who is said to have preached 
at Xegapatam in the sixteenth centuiy 5 but it is doubtful whether 
the District was ever within the sphere of Ms personal activities. 

•in ''the seventeenth century, however, the Portuguese certaiuij' 
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coBdiicted missionary enterprise from Negapatam. But, as 
happened elsewhere, after the decline of the Portuguese power in 
India the various missionary societies were involved in disputes 
and their influence declined. The rivalry between the Goanese 
and the other missions has in recent years been put an end to by a 
Concordat, under which a few towns have been left to the Goanese 
under the Bishop of Mylapore while the river Vettar has been made 
the boundary between the Jesuit mission under the Bishop of 
Madura and the French mission under the Bishop of Pondicherry. 
The Roman Catholic missions have been far more successful in pro- 
selytising than those belonging to the Protestant sects, their con- 
verts numbering 86 per cent, of the whole Christian community. 

The first Protestant missionaries to visit the District were 
Pliitschau and Ziegenhalg, who were Lutherans and were sent 
out by the king of Denmark to Tranqnebar in 1706. They were 
the first translators of the Bible ii'.to Tamil, and the mission 
founded by them was of no little importance throughout the 
eighteenth century. The most famous of its missionaries was 
Swartz, He was at one time chaplain to the English troops at 
Trichinopoiy, but subsequently he connected himself with the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge and eventually re- 
turned to Tanjore as an English chaplain and founded the 
English mission there. Later, the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel succeeded the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge as a missionary organization in Tanjore. Eventually 
the Tranquehar Danish mission, which had long been declin- 
ing, was in 1841 succeeded by the Dresden Society which, under 
the name of the Leipzig Evangelical Lutheran Mission, has 
extended its operations to most of the stations formerly worked 
by its predecessor. A Methodist mission was established at 
Mannargudi in the third decade of the last century and is still 
in existence. 

More than halE of the District consists of the delta of the 
Oauvery. This is almost entirely composed of alluvial soil, which 
in the west is a rich loam and gradually becomes more arenaceous 
till it terminates in the blown sands of the coast ; a small tract of 
land between the Vettar and the Vennar is a mixture of aEuvial 
soil and limestone. Rice is grown on these lands both in June and 
August so as to take advantage of both the rainy seasons. The 
fertility of the delta depends almost entirely on the silt which is 
brought down by the Oauvery, but so rich is this deposit that the 
use of manure is extremely rare except occasionally in the case of 
double crop lands. It would however perhaps be more freely used 
i£ it were less expensive. The richest lands tend to lie towards 
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tlie a|3ex of tlie delta, wliere tlie rice fields of Tiruvadi are called, 
bj a Virgilian metaplior, ^ tlie breast of Taujore % aad tlie ferti- 
lity of the country decreases as tlie coast is readied, tbe deposits 
of silt from tlie water at the tail ends of tlie irrigation channels 
being neutralized by tlie influx of drainage water. Tke produce 
is poorest towards tlie soutli-west, a fact due botli to tlie 
incompleteness of the irrigation system and to the greater 
distance the water has to travel and the consequent reduction in 
the amount of silt it carries. 

Except along the sandy coast of Pattukkottai, the non-deltaic 
part of the District is made up of red ferruginous soil, the irriga- 
tion of w^hich depends on rain-fed tanks and precarious streams. 
In the delta the vast majority of the land is under wet cultivation, 
and dry crops are only frequent outside it. The most fertile pieces 
of unirrigated land are the padugais, or strips of cultivation Ijdng 
between the ma,rgms of the rivers and the flood embankments, 
which are annually submerged for some days by the silt-laden 
water. Tobacco, plantains and bamboos are generally grown on 
these exceptionally rich fields. 

Land in Tanjore is mainly held on ryotwari tenure, the zamrn- 
dari and inam areas covering only 1 ,239 square miles out of the 
S,7i0 of which the District consists. Statistics for 1903-04, 
areas being in square miles, are given below : — 


Taluk. 

Area shown 
in accounts. 

Forests. 

Culturable 

waste. 

GultivaleO. 

Irrigated, 

MS-yavaram ... 

2M. 


. 

2 

241 

193 

Sliiy^k 

171 

4 

3 

334 

94 

Unmbakonam, 

343 


5 

279 

231 

Negapatam ... 

240 


9 

194 

143 

IVaunilam ... 

294 

i 

2 

250 

210 

Tanjore 

m 

*5 i 

m 

391 

lea 

MannSrgudi.,. 

300 

... 

9 

245 

365 

Tirutturaip- 

pundi 

484 

10 

28 

282 

124 

Pattukkottai, 

741 

... 

110 

403 

lOG 

District Total. 

3,435 

. 

204 

2,419 

1,4^8 


Eice is the staple grain of the delta, being raised on 1,683 
square miles, or 77 per cent, of the cropped area there ; it m 
indeed the most widely grown cereal in every taluk, though its 
preponderance is less in Tanjore and Pattukkottai, The rice of 
ih© District chiefly consists of varieties , of ' the two main kinds 
usually known as Mr and pMmm, ' ^ sown in June and 
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reaped in September wliile pisaMant ripens more slowlj and is cut 
in Febrnary after seTen months’ growth. T3ie latter commands 
a higher price, but the kar rice requires more water, can be grown 
at a more favourable season of the year, and thus yields a much 
more abundant crop. Except between Tiruvadi and Eumba- 
konam it is not usual to cultivate two crops on the same plot of 
land in the same year ; indeed seven-eighths of the delta consist of 
single-crop land. Over wide areas, however, the ryots adopt what 
is called udu cultivation, which consists in sowing two varieties 
of seed, one a quick-growing species which matures in four months 
and the other a kind which requires six months to ripen, mixed 
together. 

The chief dry cereals are mragu^ cambu and ragi ; the principal 
pulse, red gram; and the most important industrial crops, 
gingelly and ground-nut. In the non-deltaio area varagn is the 
grain most extensively cultivated, the area under it being 97 
square miles. Some eholam is grown in Pattukkottai, Tanjore, 
Mannargudi and Kumbakonam. Cocoanut palms and plantains 
are numerous, and in the last named taluk a moderate extent 
is cultivated with the Indian mulberry as a dry crop. 

Except in the Tanjore and Tirutturaippundi taluks, where 
considerable areas are unfit for cultivation, almost every yard of 
the delta has long been under the plough. Little extension of 
the area tilled is therefore possible. ISTor have the agricultural 
methods in vogue shown any noteworthy advance, two matters 
which hinder improvement being the facts that much of the 
District is owned by absentee landlords who sublet their properties, 
and that in a great deal of the rest of it the holdings have been 
minutely sub-divided. Wells are not required, and there is little 
waste land to be reclaimed, and consequently the advances under 
the Loans Acts have never been considerable. 

The delta is so closely cultivated that it contaias little grazing 
ground and consequently few cattle or sheep are bred. Such 
animals as are locally reared are usually small, and plough 
bullocks are largely imported from elsewhere, chiefly from Mysore 
and Salem. An inferior class of ponies is bred in small numbers 
at Point Oalimere. 

Of the total area cultivated in the District, 1,488 square miles, 
or 74 per cent., was irrigated in 1903'-*04. Of this extent by far 
the greater portion (1,261 square miles) was watered from 
Government canals; the area supplied by tanks was only 191 
square miles and by wells, 30 square miles. The tanks and wells 
number respectively 734 and 7,628 and are of comparatively small 
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importance. They are found almost entirely in the upland Tanjoeb 
tracts of the Tanjore and Pattukkottai taluks, Di stric t, 

As has been mentioned^ the Oauvery and its branches are the 
principal source of irrigation, nearly 98 percent, of the area 
watered from canals being supplied from them. The works which 
have been constructed to render the water of this river available 
for irrigation are referred to in the separate account of it. 

Briefly stated the position is this ; the river throws off a branch, 
called the Coleroon, which forms the northern boundary of the 
District. This branch runs in a shorter course and at a lower 
level than the main stream and consequently tends to draw off 
the greater part of the supply in the river. Two anicuts (or 
dams) have therefore been constructed to redress this tendency. 

One, called the Upper Anient , crosses the Coleroon at the point 
where it branches off, and thus drives much of its water into the 
Oauvery ; and the other, known as the Grand Anient^ is built 
across a point at which the two rivers turn to meet one another 
and through which much of the supply in the Oauvery used to 
spill into the Coleroon. Together these two dams prevent the 
Coleroon from robbing its parent stream of the water which is so 
vitally important to the cultivation of Tanjore. The supply thus 
secured is distributed througbout the delta hy a most elaborate 
series of main and lesser canals and channels. Many of these, 
including the Grand Anicut itself, are the work of former native 
governments, but the Upper Anicut and the many regulators and 
head“sluices which now so effectuafly control the distribution 
of the water are the work of English engineers. The Coleroon 
now serves mainly as a drainage channel to carry off the surplus 
waters of the Cauvery, but the Lower Anicut built across the 
latter part of its course irrigates a considerable area in South 
Arcot and also about 37 square miles in Tanjore. 

There are no forests of any importance in the District. In Forests, 
the taluks of Tanjore, Tirutturaippundi and Shiyali, a few blocks 
of low jungle measuring altogether nineteen square miles are 
reserved, but the growth in these is dense only at Yettangudi 
and Kodiyakadu, and the timber is not of any great value. 

The blocks are of some use as grazing land and for the supply of 
small fuel. 

Tanjore contains few minerals of importance. Quartz crystals Minerals, 
are found at Yallam and laterite and limestone Qianhar) are 
abundant in the south-west of the District. In Tanjore taluk 
yellow ochre is found and near Nagore there is gypsum of poor 
quality. Along the Pudukkottai frontier iron is met witb, but it 
is doubtful whether it could be remuneratively worked. 
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Tlie cKief industries are wea\^g of various kinds and metal" 
work. Formerly Taujore enjoyed a great reputation for its 
silks, but tke Distidct kas suffered considerably in the decay of 
the textile industries which has followed the introduction of 
mineral dyes and the increasing importation of cheap piece-goods 
from Europe. The dyers have suffered most and this once 
prosperous craft is now virtually extinct, the weavers doing tlieir 
own dyeing or buying ready-dyed thread. The cotton and carpet 
weaving was once of some note but it has declined equally with, 
if not more than, the shk industry. Kornad and Ayyampettai, 
once famous centres of silk and carpet weaving, have greatly 
diminished in activity and importance. On the other hand the 
weaving of the best embroidered silks, such as tlie gold and silver 
striped embroideries and the gold fringed fabrics of Tanjore 
and Kumbakonam, shows no signs of becoming involved in the 
general decay. 

In metal- work Tanjore is said to know no rival in the south but 
Madura. The Madura artisan, however, devotes himself mainly 
to brass, whereas in Tanjore brass, copper and silver are equally 
utilized, 'i'he subjects represented are usually the deities of the 
Hindu pantheon or conventional fioral work. The characteristic 
work of the District is a variety in which figures and designs 
executed in silver or copper are affixed to a foundation of brass. 
The demand for these wares is almost entirely European. The 
chief seats of the metal industry are Tanjore, Kumbakonam 
and Mannargudi. 

Among minor industries the bell-metal of Pisanattur and the 
manufacture of musical instruments and pith models and toys 
deserve mention. The pith models of the temple at Tanjore 
ai-e well-known. The printing presses at Tanjore and Tranquebar 
employ a largo number of hands and in this respect the District 
is second only to Madras and is rivalled only by Malabar. 

As distinguished from arts,, manufactures are few. The South 
Indian Railway workshops which for nearly 40 years have been 
located at Negapatam employ a large number of hands and have 
contributed much to the prosperity of that now declining town. 

Tanjore has the advantage from a commercial point of view of 
being situated on the coast and of , being intersected by numerous 
railways. It possesses altogether fifteen ports, of which Nega- 
patam is by far the most important. Tranquebar, Nagore, 
M uttupet, Adirampatnam, and Ammapatam are however places 
of some pretensions. The chief centres of land trade, besides 
Negapatam, are Tanjore, Kumbakonam, Mayavaram and Mannaa**- 
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gmlL Most of tlie trade, botli hj land and sea, is in the hands of 
the Cliettis and the MusaMan commimitj of the Marakkajans, 
the latter heing Yerj prominent in the coast towns. 

The railways naturally take a large share in the carriage of 
articles of internal and general inland trade, and the local distribu- 
tion of commodities is effected by weekly markets managed either 
by private agency or by the local boards. The chief articles of 
inland export are rice, betel leaves, ground-nut, oil, metal vessels 
and. cloths. The ground-nut is all sent to Pondicherry for export 
to Europe by sea, but the other commodities are sent J)y rail to 
all parts of southern India. I'he inland imports are mainly salt 
from Tuticorin, gingelly and cotton seeds from Mysore and 
Tinnevelly, kerosene-oil from Madras, tamarind and timber from 
the west coast, and ghi, chdlies, pulses and lamp-oil from the 
neighbouring Districts. 

The total exports by sea during 1903-04 were valued at 
117 lakhs. Out of this Ceylon took rice to the total value 
of 00 lakhs, paddy to the extent of lakhs and half a lakh's 
worth of cocoa-nuts. Most of this trade was conducted from the 
port of Negapatam. Besides rice, the principal exports from that 
town were cotton piece-goods, live-stock, ghi, cigars, tobacco and 
skins. Large quantities of ail these articles, it need hardly be 
said, are the produce of other Districts and are only brought 
through Tanjore for shipment. The imports amounted in the 
same year to 54 lakhs. At Negapatam the most important of the 
articles admitted were areca*nut, timber and „cotton piece-goods, 
while Adirampatnam and Muttupet received a fair quantity of 
gunny bags and areca-nut. 

The trade of Negapatam, is mostly with Ceylon, the Straits 
Settlements and Burma, but it deals to a small extent with the 
United Kingdom and Spain, The other ports either subsist on 
traffic with Ceylon or confine themselves to coasting trade. The 
District is not at present as important a centre of maritime 
commerce as formerly, for the development of the port of Tuticorin 
has deprived it of much of its commerce and the opening of the 
railway to the north-eastern Districts of the Presidency has 
resulted in the carriage by land of many classes of goods which 
were formerly imported by sea at Negapatam. 

Tanjore is unusually well supplied with railways, all of them 
being on the metre gauge. The South Indian Eailway, which is the 
direct route between j^^Iadras and Tuticorin, traverses the District 
from north to west, passing through the towns of Mayavaram, 
Kumbakonam and Tanjore. An older line connects Tanjore with 
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Ne^apatan,, U tMs has recently been extended to the neighbour- 
ing pL of Nagore. A railway branches o® Mayavaram 

and runs southward as far as Arantangi, a t(rtal distance of 

miles. This was constructed jointly by the District board an 
Government as far as Muttupet and was owned by them in common 
tiU 1900, when the board acquired the exclusive o^ership by 
purchase and commenced the present extension to Arantangi. 1 lie 
fondsforits original construction and for the extension now m 
progress were raised by the levy of a cess of three pies in the 
rupee of the assessment on land in occupation in the District, m 
addition to the cess of nine pies in the rupee collected for local 
purposes, under the Local Boards Act. The undertaking was 
the first of its kind in India and has proved such a complete 
financial success, the interest earned in 1902-03 being 4 1 per 
cent, on tlie capital outlay, that other local hoards are following, 
the example thus set them and levying a cess for similar purposes 
and the Tanjore board itself is contemplating the extension of 
its system. The French port of Karikal has been linked with 
Peralam on the District board railway, and a short branch 
from Tanjore to the ^'ihaiyarpatti laterite quarry, five miles in 
length, is used for brihging road-metal to the main line. 

The total length of metalled roads is 206 miles and of 
unmetalled 1,531 ; 1,407 miles of these are lined with avenues. 
With the exception of 182 miles of the unmetalled tracks the 
whole of them are maintained from local funds. The proportion 
of metalled to unmetalled roads is very low in this District owmg to 
the extreme scarcity among the alluvial deposits, of which so 
of it consists, of any kind of stone suitable for road-making. The 
roads are often interrupted by the many rivers and channels which 
intersect the delta, and numerous bridges have accordingly been 
erected. That across the Grand Anient, built in ^ 1839 and 
consisting of 30 arches of a span of 32 feet each, is the most 
considerable of these. 

More than half of the District is protected from famine by the 
irrigation system already referred to. The devastations of Haidar 
All in 1781 caused perhaps the only real scarcity of food which it 
has ever known. In the great famine of 1877, while in other 
Districts people were dying by thousands of want which no human 
power could alleviate, not only was the relief required in Tanjore 
insignificant in amount,but the high prices of grain which prevailed 
actually brought exceptional prosperity to the owners of the 
unfaiHng lands of the delta. The crops, it is true, were lost in 
Pattukkottai taluk and the uplands, but the inhabitants of these 
tracts found work in the fields of the neighbouring delta.. This, 
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soiitli-east corner of the District is always hut poorly protected from tan jorss 

hard times, hut the proximity of the irrigated land in the delta 
prevents the people from ever suifering seriously. 

The District is arranged into six administrative suh-divisions. District 
Of the ofiBcers in charge of them, two or three are members of the 
Indian Civil Service, the others being Deputy Collectors recruited 
in India, The three sub-divisions of Tanjore, Kmnbakonam and 
Pattnkkottai consist only of the one taluk after which each is 
named ; the Negapatam snb-division includes the taluk of that 
name and also Naunilam ; the Mannargudi sub-division is made 
up of Mannargudi and Tirutturaippundi taluks ; and the Maya- 
varam sub-division of that taluk and Shiyali. At the head- 
quarters of each taluk there is a tahsildar and a stationary 
sub-magistrate, and deputy tahsildars with magisterial powers 
are posted in every talnk except Shiya,li, The superior staff of 
the District varies slightly from the normal. Owing to the 
amount of work caused by the elaborate irrigation system, two 
Executive Engineers are necessary, one at Tanjore and the other 
at Negapatam. A Civil Surgeon resides at Negapatam (where 
there is a considerable European population) in addition to the 
District Medical and Sanitary OfBcer, but the forests of Tanjore 
are of such small extent that for forest purposes the District is 
attached to Trichinopoly. 

Civil Justice is administered by a District Judge, three Sub- Civil Justice 
■Judges and eleven District Munsiffs. The people of Tanjore, like Ciime, 
those of other wealthy areas in the Presidency, are extremely 
litigious and the work of the Courts is heavy. In addition to 
suits of the usual classes, cases under the tenancy Act VIII 
of 1865 are also very frequent, especially in Kumhakonam. 

They are mostly due to the system of absentee landlordism and 
sub-tenancies which has grown up round the ryotv^ari tenure in 
this wealthy District. Serious crime is less common in Tanjore 
than in any other District in the Presidency, and ordinary thefts 
constitute more than 55 per cent, of it. 

From the earliest times, as far as can be ascertained, the Laud 
mirasi system, which is in some essentials similar to the ryot- 
wari tenure, obtained in Tanjore District as a whole. It is tion. 
probably as old as the Chela dynasty, but it can only be proved 
to date back to Maratha times. The system appears to have been 
based on a theory of joint communal ownership by the villagers 
proper (the mirasidars) of all the village land, and in former times 
often involved the joint management of the common lands or their 
distribution at stated intervals to the villagers for cultivation. 

But in spite of this communistic colouring the system always 
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inYolved a scale of iadividual rig'lits to specific sliares i.a tae net 
fruits (however secured) of the general property, and herein lay- 
all the essential elemeiits of private ownership of the land. It 
was only a matter of detail to be settled in the village whether a 
villager’s share was described in terms of crops or lands, and it 
seems to have come about gradually that lands were everywhere 
assigned permanently as the share and private property of tlie 
mirasidar. Such a system was equally well adapted for the 
taxation of the villagers in a body or of each individual ryot. 

Under the early Maratha kings the productive capacity of all 
the wet lands in each village was assessed in the gross at a certain 
quantity of grain or grain standard which was divided between 
the state and the cultivator at certain rates of division {vdram)^ 
the state’s share being converted into money at a commutation 
price fixed each year. The dry lands were assessed at fixed 
rates or had to pay the value of a fixed share of the actual harvest 
each year according to the nature of the crop grown. The 
revenue history of the District has largely consisted of variations 
in the grain standard of the wet lands and the modifications of 
the rates of division and commutation price. The ryots had 
gradually succeeded in reducing their payments considerably 
before the short period of Muhammadan rule (1773-76) ; but 
the iron hand of Muhammad All succeeded in exacting a larger 
land revenue than has, as far as we know, ever been obtained 
before or since. He altered the system by demanding a speci- 
fied share, not of the estimated produce or grain standard, but 
of the actual harvest. The restored Marathas tried to retain this 
system ; but were compelled by popular resistance to return to 
the old grain standard. Prom 1781 to the cession to the English 
a new Patkah system was introduced by leasing the revenue 
of on© or more villages to farmers (Pathakddrs) with the object 
of encouraging cultivation after the desolating effects of Haidar’s 
invasion. This was for a time successful in its object, but quickly 
became a source of abuse, oppression and lawlessness and was 
abolished as soon as the British obtained the country. The latter 
began by reviving Muhammad All’s system (1800-04) in 
order to gather information about the real productive power of 
the land, and then levied money rents imposed in gross on the 
wet lands of the whole 'village on leases of varying- lengths till 
1822-23. In that year the groductive value of the wet lands in 
each village was elaborately recalculated and a money assessment 
was thereby fixed on each village, which was to vary with con- 
siderable variations in the price of grain. This was called the 
Olungu settlement, and it was extended to nearly the whole of the 
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District ; some Tillages being permitted to pay a graifi rent on tlie 
old Maratba system and some to pay tlie value of a sliare of tlie 
actual liarvest. This was followed in 1828—30 by the Mottam- 
faisal settlement, which was accompanied by a survey and was 
intended to resemble the scientific ryotwari settlements of other 
Districts. In effect, however, it only consisted in a modification 
of the Oiunga assessments together with a rule that whatever 
changes there were in the price of grain the new assessments 
were not to vary. The assessments were also distributed in a 
few villages among the actual fields. This settlement was at first 
only extended to a part- of the District, the rest remaining under 
the Olangu ; but it was extended to all but a few villages of 
exoeictional character in 1859. The Oiungu ryots were at that 
time at a great disadvantage owing to the high prices, and 
gladly acquiesced in the change. Paitas (title-deeds) to indivi- 
dual ryots were first given in 1865, and from that date the- 
re venue system of the District hardly differed in principle from 
that found elsewhere. Meanwhile varying policies had been 
adopted in the administration of the less important dry lands ; 
but both wet and dry were brought into line with the rest of the 
Presidency by the new settlement of 1894. As a preliminary to 
this settlement a survey commenced in 1883, by which accurate- 
measurements of the fields were first obtained. The survey dis- 
closed that the actual area under cultivation was five per cent, 
more than that shown in the accounts ; and the settlement 
enhanced the total revenue by 33 per cent., or about fifteen and 
a half lakhs of rupees. The present average assessment on dry 
land is E. 1-7-8 (maximum, B-s. 7 ; minimum, As. 4), that on 
wet land in the delta Rs. 7 (maximum, Rs. 14 ; minimum, Rs. 8), 
and that on the wet land in non-deltaic tracts Es, 3-6-11 
(maximum, Es. 7 ; minimum, Es. 3). The revenue from, land 
and the total revenue in recent years are given below in thousands 
of rupees : — 


— 

1880-81. 

1890-91. 

1900-01. 

1903-04. 

Land revenne ... 

4,997 

5,311 

7,047 

6,8g5 

Totlil revenue 

6,976 

7,651 

9,948 

10,493 


There are five municipalities in the Tanjore District, viz., 
Tanjore, Eumbakonam, Negapatam, Mayavaram and Mannargudi. 
Beyond the limits of these towns local affairs are managed by 
the District board and the six taluk boards of Tanjore, Kumba- 
konam, Negapatam, Mayavaram, Mann^^rgudi and Pattukkottai, 
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tte charge (?f each of the latter being contermiiioiis with one 
of the revenue administrative snb-di visions alreadj mentioned. 
The expenditure of these boards during 1903-“04 was about 
fifteen lakhs, the principal item being the District board rail- 
way and its extension, on which seven lakhs were spent, dlie total 
income during the year was about fourteen lakhs. Apart from 
the municipalities, nineteen groups of viEages have been consti- 
tuted Unions and are administered by panchayats under the 
control and supervision of the taluk boards. 

The control of the police is vested in the Superintendent of 
Police at Tanjore, an Assistant Superintendent at Negapatam 
being in immediate charge of the five southern taluks. The 
force numbers 1,181 constables working in 75 stations under 
eighteen inspectors. The reserve police at Tanjore number 96 
men. There are also 2,013 rural police. The District jail is 
at Tanjore, and eighteen subsidiary jails cau accommodate 358 
prisoners. 

The Tanjore District stands next to Madras in the literacy 
of its population, lOT per cent, of its population (20*3 pier cent, 
of the males and 0*9 per cent, of the females) being able to 
read and write. There is not much difference among the 
various taluks in this respect, except that Pattukkottai is far 
behind the others. On the 31st March 1904 the District 
contained 1,182 primary schools, 78 secondary and seven special 
schools, besides three training schools for masters and three arts 
colleges. The girls reading in these numbered 8,092. There 
were, besides, 585 private schools, 52 of these being classed as 
advanced, with 13,331 scholars. Of the?e, 1,302 were girls. 
The total number of pupils under instruction in the District in 
1880-81 was 29,125; in 1890-91, 47,670; in 1900-01, 61,390; 
and in 1903-04, 70,938. 

Of the 1,273 institutions classed as public, eleven were 
managed by the Eiucition department, 153 by local boards and 
27 by municipalities, while 596 were aided from public funds 
and 486 were unaided, but conformed to the rules of the Edu- 
cation department. The large majority of those under instruc- 
tion are in the primary classes ; but the number who have 
advanced beyond that stage is unusually large, the District in 
this respect, as in education in general, being in advgince of all 
others in the Province except Madras City. Of the male popula- 
tion of school age, 25 per cent, were in the primary stage of 
instruction, and of the female population of the same age 4 
per cent. Among Musalmans the percentages of the scholars 
of each sex to tlie male and female population of school age 
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were (includiag those at Koran schools) 99 and 13* respectively. 
There are 1 58 special schools for Panohamas in the District, and 
4,114 Panohama scholars of both sexes were under instruction. 

The arts colleges are the Government coEege at KIJMBA* 
EONAM, St. Peter’s coEege at TANJORE and the Findlay 
■coEege at MANNARGUDL 

The total expenditure on education in the District in 1903-04 
was Rs. 5,22,000, of which Rs. 2,63,000 were derived from fees. 
Of this amount, Ks. 2,43,000 (47 per cent.) -were devoted to 
primary education. 

Sixteen hospitals and twenty-two dispensaries containing 
accommodation for 398 in-patients are maintained by the local 
boards and municipalities. A medical training school is attached 
to the hospital at Tanjore. In 1903, 41 1,000 cases, of which 5,200 
were those of in-patients, were treated at these institutions and 
17,000 operations were performed. The expenditure in the same 
year was Bs. 87,000, the greater part of which was met from local 
and municipal funds. 

During 1903-04 the number of persons successfully vaccin- 
ated was 84 per thousand of the population. Vaccination is 
not compulsory except in the five municipalities. 

D. E. Hemingway, District Ga%etteer^ 1906. 

Mayavaram SuTb-divisicn. — A sub-division of the Tanjore 
District of the Madras Presidency consisting of the taluks of 
MAYAVARAM and SHIYALI. 

Mayavaram Taltlk» — A coast taluk in the north-east of 
Tanjore District, Madras, lying between lO'’ 58' and 11"^ 15' N. and 
79^ 31' and 79"^ 52' E. It has an area of 283 square miles and 
the population amounted to 247,019 in 1901, as against 244,835 
in 1891. In the density of its population it stands sixth of ail 
the taluks in the Presidency, this being due no doubt to its great 
agricultural advantages. It is situated wholly in the delta of the 
OAU VERY river, and more than 99 per cent, of its arable laud 
is under occupation. Moreover as it lies near the sea it receives 
as much as from 50 to 53 inches of rain. Most of the land is 
irrigated and on this paddy is usuaEy grown, though ground-nut 
and gingelly are also raised in fair quantities. MAYAVARAM 
town, which is the head- quarters of the taluk, is a municipality 
with a population of 24,276. The old Danish settlement of 
TRANQUEBAR lies eighteen mEes south-east and is now a 
declining port. Its population (inclusive of its suburb Poraiyar) is 
13,142. Besides these two towns, there are 186 vElages in the 
taluk. The land revenue and cesses demand for 1903-04 
amounted to Rs. 8,88,000. 
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Shiyali taluk .—The nortli-easteramost and smallest taluk 
in tke Tanjore District, Madras, tying between 11° 8' and 11° 25" 
3Sr. and 79° 89' and 79° 52' E. witli an area of only 171 square 
miles. Its boundaries are tbe GOLEROON, the sea, and Maya- 
varaiHi taluk, and it is thus rather an out of the way tract. 
Including its he ad- quarters, SHITALI, population 9,722, 
the villages number only 97. Its population fell to 116,568 in 
1901 from 119,803 in 1891, and includes unusually few Muliam- 
niadans or Christians. The total land revenue and cesses demand 
for 1903-04 was Es. 4,06,000. Being situated in the delta of the 
CAUVERY river, Shiyali contains much more wet land than dry ; 
but this is generally not of the hest kind because the irrigation 
channels have deposited most of their fertilising silt before they 
reach land which extends so far down towards the sea. I’he large 
majority of the sod is however alluvial. The Coleroon channels 
from the Lower Anicut give a better silt deposit, and some of these 
run through the taluk. Nearly twenty per cent, of the culturable 
area is unoccupied. Still its position on the coast results in its 
receiving the large rainfall of 64 inches, and agriculturally it is 
prosperous on the whole. 

Kumbakonam Taluk. — An inland taluk and sub-division of 
the Tanjore District, Madras, tying on its northern border between 
10° 47' and 11° 11' N. and 79° 7' and 79° 34' E. It is situated in the 
most fertile part of the CAUVERY delta, the large majority of its 
soil is alluvial and the rest black sod, and it is an exceptionally 
rich area. About 47 per cent, of the irrigated fields are assessed 
at Rs. 9 or over per acre, and 96 per cent, of the dry fields at 
Es. 2 or more. Kumbakonam shares with Nanndam the charac- 
teristic of possessing far more large landowners than any of the 
other taluks in Tanjore and the rent of the average holding is 
unusually high. It is the most densely peopled taluk in the 
District or (with three exceptions) in the Presidency, supporting 
1 ,097 persons to the square mde. In 1901 the population had fallen 
to 375,031, as against 377,523 in 1891. The most important 
town is KUMBAKONAM municipality, the bead-quarters, popula- 
tion 59,673, and six mdes east of this is TIEUVADAMAEUDUE, 
famous for its temple, which has 11,237 inhabitants. There are 
307 other vidages- Land revenue and cesses, according to the 
demand for 1903-04, amounted to Rs. 13,17,000. The chief 
agricultural products of the taluk are rice, plantains and betel- 
leaves, whicli are all largely exported, and the chief industries 
are the brass and bell-metal work and .the silk and cotton weaving 
of ' Kumbakonam town. ■ 
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Mogapatam Slll>-divisi02l,'~A sn’b-divi&ion 0 *i' tte Ta-Djore 
District of tlie Madras Presidency consisting of NEGAPATAM 
and NAHNILAM taluks. 

Magapatam Taluk.-— A coast talnk in tke 'Tanjore District, 
Madras. It lies ’between 10® 32' and 10® 50' N. and 79° 34' 
and 79° 51' E. and coTers 240 square miles. Tke population kas 
fallen from 220,105 in 1891 to 217,607 in 1901, but tlie taluk 
still stands second in tlie District and fiftk in tke Presidency in 
regard to tlie density of its inhabit ants, who. number 907 to the 
square mile. Its land revenue and cesses according to the demand 
for 1903-04 amounted to Es. 5,76,000. Although it lies within 
the OAUVSBY delta, the south-easternmost portions are beyond 
the irrigation system which depends upon this river. It contains 
no alluvial soil and the land is not of a very high class. The taluk 
contains proportionately more educated people than any other in 
the District and it owes this characteristic and its general im- 
portance to NEGAPATAM town, its head-quarters, which is a 
large municipality and seaport with a population of 57,190. 
The only other considerable town is TIRU VALUE, noted for 
its temple and the idol’s car belonging thereto, which has 15,436 
inhabitants. Besides these, the taluk contains 189 villages. 

Wannilani Taluk.— One of the eastern taluks in Tanjore 
District, Madras, lying between 10® 44' and 11® V N. and 79° 27' 
and 79® 51' E. Its area is 293 square miles and its population in 
1901 was 214,788 against 216,118 in 1891. The taluk is situated 
entirely within the rich delta of the OAUVEEY river and is a 
singularly prosperous tract. The land revenue averages as much 
as Es, 4-13-3 per head, and is the highest in any taluk in 
the District, while the average holding pays an assessment of 
Rs. 35-«0-0, or more than in any other but Shiyali, and there are 
more large landholders in the taluk than in any other. The rain- 
fall is good (44 to 46 inches), more than half the soil is alluvial, and 
by far the larger portion of the land is irrigated. NANNILAM 
town, its head-quarters, has a population of 6,727 and KUDAVA- 
SAL, a deputy tahsildaPs station, contains 5,419 inhabitants. 
The taluk is composed of 242 villages, and the demand of land 
revenue and cesses amounted to Es. 11,33,000 iu 1903-04. 

Tanjore Tall^k.-— The westernmost and second largest taluk 
and a sub-division in the Tanjore District, Madras, lying between 
10® 26' and 10® 55' N. and 78® 47' and 79"" 22' E., and covering an 
area of 689 square miles. The population was 407 ,039 in 1901 and 
410,447 in 1891. The taluk differs from others in the District in 
the large number of the thief-caste Kalians it contains. It is 
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divisible into two well-marked sections, tlie first including inucli of 
the apex of the OAUYE RY delta and the second rminiog up in the 
south and west to dry uplands resembling those of Pattukkottai 
taluk. These two tracts are sharply contrasted and the taluk 
contains some of the best land in the District and also large 
tracts of the worst. There is more dry land than irrigated, 
and 47 per cent, of the former is assessed at one rupee an acre 
or less. Paddy is more widely grown even here than any other 
crop, but a large area is under cambu^ rdgi^ ground-nut and 
red gram, the last of which is an unusual grain in this District. 
The land revenue and cesses of the taluk for 1903-04 amounted 
to Rs. 10,16,000. It contains four considerable towns, and 
362 villages. TAhTJORE, the head-quarters both of the taluk 
and the District, is an important municipality and industrial 
centre with a population of 57,870. The sacred town of TIE U- 
VADI has a population of 7,821 ; the inhabitants of VALLAM, 
where the Collector resides, number 7,590 ; and ATTAM- 
PETTAI, population 9,454, is famous for its carpets and mats. 

Mannargudi Sub-division. — ^A sub-division of the Tanjore 
District of the Madras Presidency consisting of the taluks of 
M A.NNAEGUDI and TIRUTTUEAIPPUNDI. 

Mannargudi Taluk,— The central taluk in the Tanjore 
District, Madras, lying between 10^ 26' and 10° 48' N. and 
79° 19' and 79° 38' E., and covering an area of 301 square miles. 
Its population is 188,107 and this has remained practically 
stationary since 1891, when it was 188,112. It contains 193 
villages besides the municipal town of MANNARGUDI, which 
is its head-quarters and has a population of 20,449. The land 
revenue and cesses demand for 1903-04 was Es. 6,28,000. The 
south-western part of the taluk is unirrigated, while the remainder 
lies within the OAUVERY delta, though it contains no alluvial 
son. 

Tirutturaippundi Taluk.— A coast taluk in the south-east 
of Tanjore District, Madras, lying between 10° 16' and 10° 40' 
N. and 79° 28' and 79° 52' E., with an area of 485 square 
miles. Its population in 1901 was 182,981 as against 179,485 in 
1891. Part of it is in tiie OAUVERY delta, but it contains no 
alln-vial soil and tbe land is generally of an inferior Knil. Fifty 
per cent, of tbe dry fields are assessed at E. 1-4-0 an acre or less 
and tbe taluk is a poor tract compared with most of tbe others 
in tbis District. Education is also backward and tbe population 
is sparse. Tbe land revenue and cesses demand in 1903^04 
amounted to Es. 5,09,000. Tobacco and cocoa-nuts are largely 
grown, and tbe latter, and also paddy and rice, are exported in 


considerable quantities. The taluk contains onlj 143Pviilages but 
includes tliree considerable towns. Its bead-quarters are at 
TIRUTTURAIPPUiSFDI, wbicb bas a population of 5^400. 
VEDAEANNITAM ( 144 38) contains a large salt factory and 
is at the nortb- eastern end of tbe great salt swamp of that 
name. It is connected with NEGrAPATAM by tbe VEBAEAN- 
NITAM CANAL. About ten miles south of it is POINT 
CALIMERE. MUTTUPET (population 9,099), to tbe soutb- 
west on tbe Koraiyar river, bas all tbe advantages of a port, 
altbougb it stands about six and a balf miles from tbe moutb of 
tbe river. 

Pattukkottai Taluk.— Soutbernmost taluk and sub-division 
in tbe Tanjore District, Madras, bordering on Palk Strait, and 
lying between 9^^ 49' and 10° 35' N. and 78° 55' and 79° 32' E. It 
is in seyeral ways in striking contrast to tbe other taluks of the 
District, since practically none of it is watered by tbe CAUVEEY, 
tbe greater portion of it is dry land, tbe small wet area within 
it is watered by tanks and wells (which sources of supply are 
almost confined to this and tbe Tanjore Muks) and tbe soil is 
nearly all of a red ferruginous variety wbicb forms arable land of 
a generally inferior quality. Four-fifths of tbe total extent is 
either zamindari or into, a further point of contrast to tbe rest 
of tbe District, but in tbe remainder tbe percentage of unoccupied 
land is higher and tbe incidence of tbe assessment per bead and 
tbe rent of tbe average bolding are lower than in any other taluk. 
It is not surprising therefore to find that Pattukkottai is tbe 
most backward tract in Tanjore in point of education and, though 
tbe largest of the taluks, is tbe least densely peopled of them. 
Its area is 906 square miles and its inhabitants number only 
295,894. Tbe population shows tbe largest increase in tbe District 
(8*9 per cent.) above tbe figure of 1891 (271,626) but even this 
favourable symptom bas been explained to be due to tbe influx 
of labourers for tbe extension of tbe District board railway 
recently under construction. Tbe total land revenue and cesses 
demand for 1903-04 was only Es. 2,97,000. PATTUKKOTTAI 
town, tbe bead-quarters of tbe taluk, bas a population of 
7,504, and ADIBAMPATNAM is a small port with 10,494 
inhabitants. Besides these places there are 792 other villages in 
the taluk. 

Adirampatnam* — A town called after Adivira Raman, 
the weU-known Pandya king, (1562-1610). It is a small port 
in Pattukkottai taluk, Tanjore District, Madras, and a station on 
tbe District board railway, situated in 10° 20' N. and 79° 23' E. 
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PopaLation ID, 494 (1901). It is tlie inmost and most protected 
point in tlie bay formed by tbe sontlierii seaboard of iirnt- 
tnraipptindi talnk and tbe eastern seaboard of Pattalckottai. 
A brisk trade is carried on with Ceylon, rice and cocoa-nuts being 
tlie principal exports and gunny bags, areca-nut, grain and 
treasure tbe chief imports. The Musalman tribe of tbe Labbais, 
who are great traders, are a numerous community in tbe place* 
There is a salt factory here, and ?also an old Siya temple 
containing inscriptions. 

Ammapatam^ — A small port in Manamelkudi village, 
Pattukkottai taluk, Tanjore District, Madras, situated in 10° 1' N. 
and 79° 15' E. Population 3,915 (1901). Its trade is princi- 
pally with Ceylon, and rice and live-stock are tbe chief exports, 
the largest import being unbusked paddy. Coolies for the 
Ceylon tea plantations travel regularly from here twice a week. 

Arantangi.~Tbe bead-quarters of a deputy tabsildar and 
tbe terminus of tbe District board railway, situated in 10° 11' N. 
and 79° 0' E., in tbe Pattukkottai taluk, Tanjore District, 
Madras. Population 2,936 (1901). Laterite is found in large 
quantities in tbe neighbourhood and is much used for house- 
building. Lace and silk cloths are made here, and fabrics are 
dyed and exported to Eangoon and elsewhere. Arantangi played 
a conspicuous part in tbe early history of the District. It was 
taken in tbe fifteenth century from tbe ruler of Tanjore by 
tbe chief of EAMNAD, who was a general of the PANDYA 
monarch, and was annexed to tbe dominions of tbe latter. In 
tbe seventeenth cenfury it once more belonged to Tanjore, but 
about 1646 was again wrested from that state by tbe Eamnad 
chie£ Eagbunatba Tevan. Eestored by treaty, it was again 
captured when war broke out afresh in 1698, and early in the 
eighteenth century was governed by the son of the Eamnad ruler. 
The fortress subsequently changed bands many times, the Tanjore 
Eaja finally occupying it in 1749. There are ancient inscriptions 
in the Siva temple and inside the fort. 

Ayyampettai. — A town eleven miles north-east of Tanjore 
in the taluk and District of the latter name in the Madras Presi- 
dency. It is a station on the main line of the South Indian 
Eailway and lies in 10° 54' N.. and 79° 12' E. Population 9,454 
(1901). This is one of the chief seats of weaving in the District, 
Silk cloths, carpets of cotton, wool and silk and mats made of 
rushes are largely manufactured here and block-printing of 
chintzes is carried on to a small extent. There is a particular 
variety of cloth called huUuni for which Ayyarapettai is famous. 
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The numher of weavers is however very small now as compared 
with former days. 

Calimere, Point (the Calligicum of Ptolemy). — A low pro- 
montory in Tiruttnraippundi talak, Tanjore District, Madras, 
situated in 10° 18' N. and 79° 51' B., 40 miles from Point Pedro 
in Ceylon. A light-house was erected on it in 1902. Inland 
stretches a reserved forest extending over six and a half square 
miles where antelope, spotted deer and wild pig are to be met 
with. Ponies are bred in the neighbourhood in small numbers, 
and tobacco is largely grown. A bath in the sea at Point Calimere 
is considered sacred by the Hindus and the place has a temple 
which is an object of pilgrimage. The promontory was once nsed 
as a sanitarium but it is now sometimes said to be feverish from 
April to J une. 

Coleroon (Kollidam ), — A northern arm of the OAUVEEY 
which branches off from the parent stream about nine miles west 
of Trichinopoly in the Madras Presidency. Por seventeen miles 
it runs parallel to the latter river, and then turns towards, and 
very nearly re-unites with, it. The island thus formed is called 
the island of SEIBANGAM and lies in Trichinopoly District. 
At the lower end of the island the Coleroon takes a north-easterly 
course, skirts the District of Tanjore on the north, and falls into 
the sea near DEVIKOTTAI. 

The waters of the river are largely utilised for irrigation 
purposes. Across the head, where it branches from the Cauvery, 
stands the Upper Anicut, a'dam constructed between 1836 and 
1838 to prevent the Coleroon, which runs in a lower bed than the 
Cauvery, from abstracting too much of the water in the latter and 
so injuring the irrigation in Tanjore dependent on the main stream. 
The Grand Anicat, built by the CHOLA kings a few miles lower 
down at the point where the Cauvery and the Coleroon nearly 
meet again, serves a similar purpose. The object of these works is 
noticed at greater length in the article on the Cauvery. About 
70 miles below the Upper Anicut, the Lower Anicut again dams 
up the Coleroon, but this time for the purpose of providing irriga- 
tion in the South Arcot District and a portion of Tanjore. The 
trunk road from Kumbakonam to Madras passes over this dam. 
The Vadavax and North Eaja channels lead from it into 
South Arcot while the South Eaja channel turns into Tanjore, 
The Lower Anient system in 1903-04 irrigated 134 square 
miles in South Arcot yielding a revenue of more than four lakhs 
‘ and 37 square miles in Tanjore the revenue from which was nearly 
another lakh. 
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The South’ Indian Railway crosses the river about ten miles 
from its mouth by a girder bridge. A few yards higher up a 
masonry bridge until recently carried one 
Half of the piers fell during the floods of November 1903, and at 

present a ferry is supplying its place. 

The Coleroon is navigable by light craft for a few miles from 
its mouth and is used to a small extent for the export of nee. it 
is altogether 94 miles in length and drains an area estimated at 

1,404 square miles. — . V c A, a 

Devikottai {Bwu, island, and lottai, fort).-A ruined fort a,t 
the mouth of the river COLEROON in Kattur village, Shiyali 
taluk, Tanjore District, Madras, situated in 11 ^4 ana 

79° 48' E It was captured by the East India Company m 17 . 
from Pratap Singh, the Raja of Tanjore, after two hazardous 
expeditions from Port St. David undertaken at the instance 
of Savaii, a deposed Raja, and was thus the first British posses- 
sion in India obtained by conquest. The first expedition, under 
Captain Cope, proved unsuccessful owing to various nuschances. 
On the second occasion a larger force under Major Stringer Law- 
rence effected the capture of the place. In the coupe of the siep 
Olive, then a lieutenant, had a narrow escape while leadmg the 
attack on the breach. The fort was a mile in cipumference with 
walls eighteen feet high. No factory was established at the spot 
and the fort was eventually abandoned on the approach of the 
Drench in 1758. The French in turn evacuated it after Sir Eyre 
Coote's victory at WANDIWASH and it was re-garrisoned by 
British troops in 1760. It has been almost completely destroyed 
by the floods in the Coleroon. 

TTndla.tra.sa.l (jSTuctow, pot and vosal, entrance).“A town in 
Nannilam taluk, Tanjore District, Madras, situated in 10° 52' N. 
and 79° 29' E. Population 5,419 (1901). It is a deputy 
tahsfidar’s station. Silk cloths for women are woven here. 
Kudavasal and EUMBAK.ONAM are supposed to have a legen- 
dary connexion, both names being said to be derived from the 
Tamil word for a pot. It is declared that the mouth of a pot of 
nectar carried by (daruda, the celestial kite who is the vehicle 
of the god Vishnu, feR at Kudavasal and another portion at 
Kumbakonam. 

TT nTn'bak’cna.ni Towh (Sanskrit kumbka, water-pot, and 
ghona, nose ; old Tamil ftMdandfM').— The head-quarters of the 
Kumbakonam taluk, Tanjore District, Madras. It is situated on 
the banks of the OAXJVBR'y and on the main line of the South 
Indian Railway 194 miles from Madras in 10° 58' N. and 79° 22' 
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E. Its population in 1871 was 44,444 ; in 1881 iii was 50,098 ; 
in 1891, 54,307 and in 1901, 59,673. The place lias thus been 

steadily increasing in size and is p°,^o 

in tbe Presidency. Its inhabitants include 1 ,272 Christians, 2,183 
Mnsalmans and 87 Jains, the remainder being Hmdus. 

The town is one of the oldest in southern In^a. It has been 
identified with the Malaikurram which became the capital of the 
OHO LAS about the seventh century. It has always remained a 
stronghold of Brahmanism and Brahmanical culture A math 
(religius house) was founded in it by the great Santaracharya 
and contains a valuable library of Sanskrit manuscripts Many 
of its shrines bear old inscriptions. The Nageswara temple is 
so constructed that on three days m the year the sun s rays 
penetrate through the openings in the am (tower) and fall 
L the idol, which is interpreted as an act of worship by the sun. 
The big Sarangapani temple has a gr^uram ticUj ornamented 
with figures, a weU-painted ceiling and two large and elaborate 
festival cars of carved wood. One of the shrines in the town is 
dedicated to Brahma, a deity who has very few temples constructed 
in his honour. The Mahamagham festival which occurs in the 
town once in twelve years attracts an immense concourse of visi- 
tors from all parts of India. It is the popular belief that on this 
occasion the Mahamagham tank receives a direct supply of water 
from the Oanges by underground ways. The last festival of this 

kind took place in 1897. . , t • -rr x. 

In 1854 a provincial English school was started in Kumba- 
konam by Government. It was made a second-grade college m 
1864, advanced classes being added three years later and it was 
affiliated to the Madras University in 1877, the high school 
classes being abolished in 1881. The ooUege has long main- 
tained a hi<rh reputation for efficiency, but there is a 
tendency on the part of students to prefer the colleges at Madras. 
Th^verage attendance in 1904 was 175. There are two English 
high schools, a Sanskrit high school and a Yedio school maintained 
bv private agency, besides a technical mstitute. 

^ The chief manufactures of the town are brass, bronze, copper, 
and lead vessels, silk and cotton cloths, sugar, indigo and pottery 
the metal work is the best known of these The silk mdustry, 
though said to be declining, is still considerable employing as 
many as 2,000 looms. Cotton weaving has fallen into msig- 
nificance of late years. The productions of the town are exported 
to other districts by rail and the place is also a centre for the 
collection and export of the locally grown rice, ground-nut, jute 

aud oilseeds. 
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A Distric^j Court was held at Kumbakonam from 1806 to 
1863, and a Sub-Judge and a Divisiouai Officer are now stationed 
there* It is also the head-quarters of a Eoman Catliolic Bishop 
of the French mission. 

The place was made a municipality in 1866* Its average 
receipts and expenditure in the ten years ending 1 902-03 were 
Es. 85,000 and Es. 92,000 , respectively. The expenditure includes 
part of a loan and grant from Government amounting to about a 
lakh of rupees received before the decennium but spent afterwards. 
This amount was utilised in constructing drains in some of the 
streets. ■ A farther sum of Es. 25,000 has been recently allotted 
for the same purpose. A scheme for supplying the town with 
water at an estimated cost of Es. 4,05,000 has been approved by 
the Sanitary Board but has been found to be beyond the resources 
of the municipality. In 1908-04 the income was Es. 91,400, in- 
cluding the house and land taxes (E 8.36,000), toils (Rs. 16,700), the 
animal and vehicle tax (Es. 7,800) and scavenging and other fees 
(Rs. 7,000 ) ; while the chief items of expenditure were conservancy 
(Es. 28,000), hospitals and dispensaries (Es. 8,000), roads and 
buildings (Rs. 15,000) and education (Rs. 8,000), out of a total of 
Es. 81,500. The municipal hospital contains 72 beds. 

Maimargiidi Town (also called Mmimriovil or Ilaj§ 
Manndrkoml ), — The chief town of the taluk of the same name in 
the Tanjore District, Madras, standing on the bank of the 
Pamaniyar river, in 10*^ 40' N, and 79^^ 27' E., nine miles sooth 
of the railway-station of Nidamangalam. The population was 
20,449 in 1901, of whom 651 were Musalmans, 540 Christians 
and 153 Jains, ah. the rest being Hindus. This is one of the 
centres of the Wesleyan Mission, which maintains a second-grade 
cohege, cahed the Fiudlay College, affiliated to the Madras 
University in 1898. The average attendance in the advanced 
classes in this during 1903-04 was 58 and in the lower classes 
533. In addition a high school is maintained by private agency. 
Mannargudi was constituted a municipality in 1866 and its 
average receipts and expenditure during the ten years ending 
1902-03 were Es. 27,000 and in 1903-04, Es. 29,000. The chief 
sources of income are tolls and house and land taxes. A channel 
from the Yadavar, about twelve miles long, supplies 22 tanks 
in the town with good water. Mannargudi is noted for the 
manufacture of metalware and cloths, and exports paddy and 
rice in large quantities. Of the many temples in the town, the 
most important is that to Eajagopalaswami which was founded 
by Kulottunga Chola I in the eleventh century. Two other 


slirines bear Cliola* names and inscriptions of Clffola, Pandya 
and Hoysala Icings. Mannargndi itself was formerly called 
Efijadliiraja Cliattirvedimangaiain, obviously a name of Cbola 
origin. An old Jain temple stands in tlie town and a mile to tbe 
west is a ruined fort said to liave been built by a Hojsala king. 

Mayavamm Town (J%l?ramb— The head-quarters of 
Mayavaram taluk, Tanjore District, Madras, and the station of a 
Deputy Collector. It stands on the banks of the CAUVEHY in 

& N. and 79''' 39' E., and is the junction of the South Indian 
11 ail way main line and the District board railway. Population 
24,276 (1901). The town- is held particularly sacred by llindus. 
Duringtlie Tula Oauvery festival (October and November) pilgrims 
gather at Mayavaram from all parts of the Presidency to bathe 
in the holy river simultaneously with the idol of the local shrine. 
A large Vishnu temple stands on the northern bank of the Oauvery 
in Tiruvilandtir. The principal shrine dedicated to Maytiranatha- 
swilmi is a mile to the south of the river. Here Parvati is said 
to have worshipped Siva in the form of a peacock (mayura), and. 
the name of the town is supposed to have been derived from this 
incident. Kornad, a suburb of Mayavaram, has long been famous 
as a weaving centre. The cloths woven here are worn by 
women of the higher classes throughout India. They are made of 
a mixture of silk and cotton thread and are dyed in durable dark 
blue, red and other colours. The industry is not prosperous, owing 
to the inability of the vegetable dyes used by these weavers 
to hold their own against imported mineral dyes ; and with its 
decline Mayavaram is tending to become a mere market for the 
agricultural products of the taluk. The town was constituted a 
municipality in 1866. Its average receipts and expenditure for 
the ten years ending 1902-03 were Rs. 39,000. In 1903-04 the 
income, most of which was derived from school fees and house 
and land taxes, was Bs. 43,200 and the expenditure Rs* 42,300. 
The municipal high school is a flourishing institution and the 
fees derived from it now amount to more than a third of the total 
income of the municipality. Sanitation is hindered by the fact 
that the place lies low and has no proper drainage. 

Muttupet.-— A busy little town in Tirutturaippundi taluk, 
Tanjore District, Madras, situated in 10*^ 24' N. and 79° 30' B. 
Population 9,099 (1901). It is about six and a half miles from 
the sea but communicates with it by the navigable river Koraiyar, 
a branch of the OAUVERY, Possessing the advantage of a 
protected bay where native craft can moor during bad weather, 
the town carries on an active trade with Ceylon all the year 
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roTindj the cliief export being paddy. It is a station on the 
District board railway. 

Hannilam Town, — Head-qnarters of the Nannilam taiukj 
Tanjore District, Madras, situated in 10° 5d' N., 79° 36^ 11 
Population 6,727 (1901). Weaving is carried on here on a small 
scale. The station of this name on the District board railway is 
about three miles from the town. There is an old temple in the 
place which is dedicated to Madhuvaneswaraswami or the lord of 
the honey-forest, and it is pointed out as curious that the wild 
bees still make their nests in this. 


Negapatani Town (Ptolemy’s Nigamos and Rashid-ud-din’s 
Mahfaitm ), — An important seaport and municipality and the 
head-quarters of Negapatam taluk, Tanjore District, Madras. 
It is 212 miles from Madras by the South Indian Railway and 
its branch the District board line, and lies in 10" 46' N. and 
79° 51' B. Population in 1871 was 48,525; in 1881, 53,865; 
in 1891, 59,221 ; and in 1901, 57,190. It now ranks as the ninth 
largest town in the Presidency, Hindus number nearly 68 per 
cent., Musalmans 22 per cent., and Christians 10 per cent, of its 
inhabitants. Nagore, which stands to the north but within the 
municipal limits, is a stronghold of the Marakkayan traders, a 
mixed class of Muhammadans. Negapatam was in very ancient 
times the chief city of the little known Naga people and from 
this fact its name {Ndgapattanam) was apparently derived. Later, 
it became one of the earliest settlements of the Portuguese on the 
east coast and was called by them the city of Ohoramandel. It 
was also one of the earliest centres of the Portuguese Christian 
missions. It was captured by the Dutch in 1660, and was the 
chief of their East Indian possessions till 1781. 

Meanwhile Nagore had been sold to the Dutch by the Raja of 
Tanjore in 1778, but was soon afterwards wrested from them by 
the Nawab of the CARNATIC with the aid of the English. It 
was afterwards restored to the Raja, who made a grant of it to 
the Madras Government in 1776, During the war of 1780-81 
Haidar Ali of Mysore ceded the place to the Dutch, with the 
result that an expedition from Madras under Sir Hector Munro 
captured both Nagore and Negapatam itself in November 1781. 
When in 1799 the Tanjore kingdom came into British hands 
by treaty, Negapatam was made the District head-quarters and 
remained so until 1845. A Divisional Officer, an Executive 
Engineer, a Sub- Judge, an Assistant Commissioner of Separate 
Revenue, an Assistant Superintendent of Police and a Port OiBcer 
are still stationed in it. There are also a branch of the Bank 
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of Madras and an agent for emigration to tlie Straits Settlements. 
The Sontli Indian Railway has extensive workshops in the town 
and two companies of their Volunteer Corps have their head- 
quarters there. The place contains three high schools for hoys? 
two of them being maintained by missionary bodies. Nagore 
possesses two Arabic schools and there is another at Negapatam. 
Of the many temples only one is really ancient. It is dedicated 
to Kayarohanaswami, and is called Karonam and occasionally 
Cholakulavallipattinam in the inscriptions of Rajaraja and other 
Choia kings. A stone tablet at a small temple records in Dutch 
that this pagoda was built in 1777 A.D. under the auspices of the 
Governor Eeynier van Vlissingen. 

The Nagore dargdh, whose white minarets (one of them 90 feet 
high) are one of the best known landmarks along the coast, was 
' built over the tomb of the saint Miran Sahib Makhan. The 
inscriptions on the tomb relate that the mosque was built in eleven 
days by Pratap Singh of Tanjore in Hijra 1171 (A.D. 1757). 
The Kandiri festival, one of the greatest Muhammadan festivals 
in southern India, is celebrated here on the anniversary of the 
saint^s death. 

Negapatam and Nagore were incorporated as a municipality 
in 1866. The average receipts and expenditure of the municipal 
council for the ten years ending 1902-03 were Es. 77,000 and 
Es. 78,000 respectively. In 1903-04 the income was Es, 76,000, 
the principal receipts being the house and land-taxes (Rs. 27,000), 
the profession tax (Es. 9,500), tolls (Rs. 8,000) and scavenging 
and other fees (Rs. 8,000). The total expenditure of Es, 75,000 
included conservancy (Rs. 29,000), hospitals and dispensaries 
(Es. 7,000) and roads and buildings (Es. 10,500). The municipal 
hospital was originally constructed by private subscriptions and 
contains 46 beds. Schemes for the drainage and water-supply 
of the town have been framed at an estimated cost of Rs. 4,13,000 
and Rs. 2,32,000 respectively. The latter project has had to be 
dropped for want of funds. 

Until 1845 Negapatam was the chief port south of Madras^ 
but thereafter its trade declined for some time owing to the 
superior advantages of TEANQDEBAE, which in that year had 
become a British possession by purchase from Denmark. But 
the opening of the South Indian Railway to Negapatam in 1861 
restored its trade to the port. A light-house 80 feet high, which 
has recently been fitted with a revolving light, was constructed 
in 1869. In 1876, however, the railway brought Tuticorin into 
touch with Madras, and since then Negapatam has again declined 
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in importance* Tlie opening of tlie line to Karikal and up tlie 
nortli-eastern coast of the Presidenoj has still further contributed 
towards this result. The trade of jSegapataiii is now chiefly with 
Oeyloiij Burma and the Straits Settlements} and also to a very 
small extent with the United Kingdom and Spain. Excluding 
coasting trade, the total imports during 1903-0 i amounted 
in value to 21*3 lakhs and the total exports to 65*7 lakhs* 
The chief imports were areca-nut (8*3 lakhs), gunny bags, 
camphor, cotton piece-goods and apparel. Among lesser imports 
may be mentioned skins, tobacco, miscellaneous provisions, sugar, 
wrought metals, gums and resins, wood and furniture. The 
principal exports were rice (22*3 lakhs), cotton piece-goods 
(6*8), live-stock, ghi, tobacco, cigars, turmeric and skins. The 
minor exports were fruits and vegetables, chillies, sugar and oil- 
cake. The coasting trade brought in goods to the value of 23*6 
lakhs, and sent out exports worth 9*0 lakhs. Negapatam is also 
an important centre of emigration to the Straits Settlements 
and Natal. 

Pattukkottai ToWP.*~-Head-quarters of the taluk of the 
• same name in the Tanjore District, Madras, situated in 10"^ 26' N. 
and 79° 19' E. Population 7,504 (1901). It is a station on the 
District hoard railway. An inscription in the ruined fort relates 
that this building was erected by one Vtoaji Panditar in honour 
of Shahji Maharaja in 1686-87 A.D. In the western part of the 
town is an elaborately sculptured a id ancient Siva temple of 
considerable size, containing many inscriptions. In 1815 Sara- 
bhoji, the Raja of Tanjore, erected in the place a miniature fort 
and column with an inscription in English to .commemorate the 
triumphs of the British arms and the downfall of Bonaparte. 
Brass vessels, mats and coarse cloths are manufactured in the 
town, 

SMyali Town {SlrgdH ), — The head-quarters of the Shiyali 
taluk, Tanjore District, Madi’as, lying in IT 14' N. and 79° 44' E, 
Population 9,722 (1901), It was the birth-place of the famous 
Tamil poet and saint Tirugnana Sambandha, who lived in the first 
half of the seventh century. In the Siva temple in it there is a 
shrine dedicated to this saint and bearing a Ghola inscription 
recording a gift. There are two high schools in the town, one 
mamtained by the Leipzig Evangelical Lutheran Mission and 
the other by a native gentleman. Shiyali is a station on the main 
line of the South Indian Bailway. It is noted for mats made of 
a kind of cyperus. Cloths are also woven in it but they are of 
an inferior kind. 
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Tanjora Town {Tanjdmr)^ — Head-quarters of the taluk 
and District of the same name iu the Madras Presideucj, 
situated in 10° 47^ and 79° 8^ B. It is on the main line of the 
South Indian Eailway and is 218 miles from Madras and 226 from 
Tuticorin. The population in 1871 was 52^175 ; in 1881, 54,745 ; 
in 1891, 54,390 and in 1901, 57,870, Tanjore now ranks as the 
eighth largest town in the Presidencj. Eightj-jBye per cent, of 
the population are Hindus, there being only 3,600 Musalmans, 
4,796 Christians and 154 Jains in it. Tanjore was successi-yely 
the capital of the Chola, Naik and Maratha powers. It stood 
a siege by Chanda Sahib and the French in 1749, and by the 
French under Lally in 1758, and was afterwards captured by 
Colonel Joseph Smith in 1773, though it was restored in 1776 to 
the Maratha Raja. In 1799 when Sarabhoji, the Eaja of Tanjore, 
ceded his territory to the British by treaty he retained the town 
in his own hands. It lapsed to the British Government in 1855 
on the death of his son Sivaji without heirs. His four surviving 
queens, besides other members of the family, still occupy the palace 
in the centre of the fort. There are two halls in this palace, 
which are known as the Maratha and Naik Darbar haUs, and in 
the latter stands a statue of Sarabhoji by Chantrey . The budding 
also contains an armoury and a library of 22,000 volumes in 
several Indian and European languages, principally in Sanskrit. 

Within the great fort, now dismantled, is a smaller erection 
called the Sivaganga fort. It encloses the sacred Sivaganga tank 
and the famous Brihadiswaraswami temple. The inscriptions on 
the walls of the latter ascribe its construction to the Chola ting 
Eajaraja I in the eleventh century. It is built on a well-defined 
and stately plan which was persevered with till its completion, an 
unusual feature in Dravidian temples. It consists of two courts, 
of which the first, originally devoted to minor shrines and resi- 
dences, was converted into an arsenal by the French in 1772 j 
and has not been reappropriated to sacred purposes. The 
temple proper stands in the second courtyard and is surmounted 
by a tower 200 feet high. The carvings on this tower are all 
Vaishnavite, but everything in the courtyard, as well as the idol 
itself, is Saivite. Strangely enough there is a figure on the 
northern side of the tower which appears to be that of a European, 
the popular explanation of which anachronism is that the eleventh 
century architect foresaw the advent of the British. In front of 
the temple is a huge monolith representing Siva’s bull Nandi and 
behind it is a shrine dedicated to Subrahmanya, as exquisite a 
piece of decorative architecture as is to be found in the South of 
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India/’ Tlia great temple contains a very large number o! 
ancient inscriptions of the Chola and other dynasties. Most of 
these have been deciphered and many have been published in the 
second volume of Dr. Hultzsch’s South Indiafi Ifis€7'iptioyis, 

Under the native dynasties, Tanjore was considered the home 
of the fine arts. It still produces shilful artisans. In metal-work 
and in the manufacture of musical instruments the place is perhaps 
unrivalled in this Presidency, and its silk weaving, lace, embroid- 
ery, jewellery, pith- work and artificial garlands have a deservedly 
high reputation. 

Tanjore was made the District head-quarters in 1860, five 
years after it came into the hands of the Britisln In addition to 
the usual staff of District Officers, the Inspector of schools, 
Southern Circle, has also his head-quarters there. The place also 
possesses a District J ail which will hold 333 prisoners and has 
room in its hospital and observation cells, respectively, for fifteen 
and nineteen more. The present town consists of the fort and 
two suburbs, Karantattangudi in the north, where the Brahman 
quarter is situated, and Manambuchavadi in the south-east, where 
Europeans reside. The Society for the Propagation of the 
Grospel, the Methodists, the Lutherans and the Homan Catholics 
all have mission stations within it. The first of these is the 
successor of the mission founded in 1778 by the famous Swartz, 
who resided chiefly in this town from that date to his death in 
1798, and to whose memory a marble monument by Flaxman, 
representing Raja Sarabhoji’s last visit to the dying missionary, 
still stands in the Swartz Church within the fort. Saint Peter’s 
College, founded as an English school by Swartz in the eighteenth 
century, rose to be a second-grade college in 1864 and a first- 
grade college ten years later. It was affiliated to the University 
of Madras in 1880 and has an average attendance of 130 in the 
college classes and 288 in the lower classes. It has throughout 
been managed by the Society for the Propagation of the CospeL 
There are also an English high school maintained by private 
agency, a training school for teachers and a technical institute* 
The town was constituted a municipality in 1866. The aver- 
age receipts and expenditure of the council during the ten years 
ending 1902-03 were Bs. 1,33,000 and Es. 1,34,000 respectively. 
In 1903-04 the total income of Rs. 1,03,000 included the house and 
land taxes (Rs. 27,000), the vehicle and animal tax (Es. 7,500), 
tolls (Es. 17,000), water-rate (Rs. 19,000), and markets and slaugh- 
ter houses (Rs. 11,500). The main heads of expenditure were 
water-supply (E», 20,000), conservancy (Rs. 21,500), roads and 
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tnildings (Es. 10,700) and education (Rs. 11,000) out of a total of 
Ks. 96,000.^ l.lie town is now supplied with, water pumped from 
wells sunk in the bed of the Vennar, The works were opened in 
1895 and cost about three and a half lakhs. The average 
expenditure on water-suppty for the succeeding eight years, 
inclusive of extensions, was Es, 26,600 and the average receipts 
were Es. 15,900. A system of drainage for the Fort was carried 
out in 184-0 during the Eaja’s time • and a scheme for the 
disposal of the sewage on a farm at a cost of Es. 3,34,00U has 
been investigated but is in abeyance for want of funds. The 
principal hospital in the town was founded and endowed by public 
subscription in 1680 and is under the management of the District 
board. It contains 144 beds and has attached to it a medical 
school the staff of which was recently re-organised and 
considerably strengthened. 

Tirutturaippundi Town.-— Town on the Mulliyar river in 
Tanjore District, Madras, situated in 10° 32' N. and 79° 38' B. 
It is the head-quarters of the taluk of the same name and is a 
station on the District board railway. Its inhabitants number 
5,400. There is an old Siva temple in the town which contains a 
number of inscriptions. 

Tiruvadamarnd’ar (or Mac?%a9yi4^a)n).----AtownmKumba-- 
fconam taluk, Tanjore District, Madras, situated in 11° N., and 
79° 27' E, Population 11,237 (1901). It stands on the banks of 
the Virasolanar river and is a deputy tahsildar's head-quarters 
and station on the main line of the South Indian Railway, It 
contains a very old Siva temple well sculptured, which is of 
considerable size and has a fine gopuram or tower. In this are a 
large number of Chola inscriptions and two grants of the Vijaya- 
nagar dynasty. The family of Amar Singh, who was deposed 
from the throne of Tanjore in 1798, resides in this town. 

Tiruvadi. — ^A town with a population of 7,821 situated six 
miles north of Tanjore in 10° 53' N. and 79° 6' E., in the taluk 
and District of that name in the Madras Presidency. It was the 
head-quarters of a separate taluk of the same name until I860, 
A deputy tahsMar a^ a District Muusiff are now stationed at 
the place. It is also^caUed Tiruvaiyar (in Sanskrit Pancha- 
nadam)^ or the holy five rivers, from the fact that the 
COLBROON, the OAUVBRY, the Kodamurutti, fche Vettar 
and the Vennar all run in nearly parallel courses within a 
distance of six miles from it. It is for this reason considered 
a particularly sacred place and is one of the chief centres of 
Brahmanism in the District. Erom the southern bank of the 
river its temples give it almost the appearance of a miniature 
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Benares. Of a group of se’iren slirines loeallj known as Sapta*» 
sthalam tliat at Tiravadi is the principal. Baring the great 
annual festival the gods from the other temples are brought 
to visit the deity in this. The concourse of pilgrims on. tliis 
occasion is exceedingly large. There are many old inscriptions 
in the temple and more than forty of them have been transcribed 
by the Government Epigraphist. All but four of these are of 
Ohola origin ; two belong to the Vijayanagar, one to the Pandya 
and one to the little known IJdaiyar dynasty. Tiruvadi contains 
a Sanskrit high school under the management of the Tanjore 
talnk board which has 100 boarders^ and also a Vedic school and 
an English high school, both of which are maintained by native 
gentlemen. 

Tiruvalur. — A town in ISTegapatam taluk, Tanjore District, 
Madras, situated in 10® 46' N. and 79® 39' E. Population 
15,436 (1901). Until 1860 it was the head-quarters of a separate 
taluk. At present a deputy tahsildar and a District Munsiff are 
located at it. It is the junction of the Tanjore-Negapatam 
branch of the South Indian Railway with the District board 
railway. A European firm owns a rice mill in the town and a 
flourishing high school is maintained by the talnk board. There 
is also a richly endowed temple which is very largely attended by 
pilgrims during the annual festival in the hot weather, the sacred 
car being the laigest in the District, The temple is pictur- 
esquely situated on the eastern bank of a large square tank which 
has fine flights of stone steps leading down to the water and 
a small island-temple in its centre. The small shrine of 
Aohaleswara contains inscriptions of the OHOLA kings Eajaraja 
and Eajendra as well as some records of the later nriers of this 
dynasty, and of the PANDYA8. 

Tranquebar (vernacular, Tarangampadi, which would mean 
* the village of the waves hut Sadanganpddi according to an old 
inscription).— A seaport in Mayavaram taluk, Tanjore District, 
Madras, situated 18 miles north of Negapatam in 11 ®2' N, and 79"* 
62' B. Population (including its suburb Poraiyar) 13,142 (1901). 
Tranquebar first rose into importance as a Danish settlement, the 
Danish East India Company having in 1616 obtained a grant of 
land from the Eaja of Tanjore and built a fort there. In 1624 it 
passed to the king of Denmark. In the war of 1780-81 Haidar 
exacted a fine of Es. 1,40,000 from the Danes for supplying 
arms to the Nawab of Aroot. In 1801 Tranquebar was taken 
by the English, hut was restored in 1814. It was finally 
purchased by the Indian Government m 1845 for twelve and a 
half lakhs of rupees. 
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In 1706 the first Protestant missionaries to visit the District, 
Ziegenhalg and Pliitschau, landed at Tranquehar and founded 
a mission there under the auspices of king Iredrick IV of 
Denmark. A church, one of the earliest Protestant places of 
worship in India, was budt in 1718. In tke 

mission spread its influence over a Tamil 

country, but not long after Swartz left Tranquehar in 1762 it 
began to languish and hr 1820 had practicaUy come to an end. 
In 1841, however, it was succeeded by the Dresden Societj or, as 
it was called later, the Leipzig Bvangebenl Lutheran Mission. 
The mission maintains in the town a training school for teachers, 
an industrial school and a printing besides boarding 

schools for boys and girls. There is also an upper secondary 
ficliool in tlie place, 

Tranquehar was a husj port in tiiues. Under English 

rule, it drew away the trade of ISTegapatai^i owing to its better 
anchorage and continued to flourish until 1861, when the railway 
restored the trade to Negapatam. It is 

ished importance and its trade consists chiefly of the export of 
rice on a small scale. 

The town was the head-quarters of the Collector from 1845 to 
1860 and of the District Judge from I860 *<> 1884 with a short 
interval. A deputy tahslldar is now the chief ofiScer there. It is 
one of the healthiest spots in the District and has a quaint beauty 
of its own. The old citadel, caUed the Dansborg, for some time 
served as a Jail but is now in ruins. A smaB portion is however 
used as a customs office. The European bungalows are mostly 
within the fort, but the bulk of the native population resides in 
Poraiyar, a mile inland. 

Vallam. — A small town in the Tanjore taluk and District in 
the Madras Presidency, where the Ooflector of I anjore usually 
resides. It is situated on a smaU plateau seven miles south-west 
of TANJORE in 10° 43' N. and 79° S' of 

the pleasantest and healthiest places in *1^® District. Popu- 
lation 7,590 (1901). It had formerly a strong fort, built presum- 
ably by the Nadk Eajas in the 16th or l7th century, which was 
taken by the British under Colonel Joseph Smith on behalf of the 
Nawab of Arcofin 1771, and remained in 
its restoration to tbe king of Tanjore ii*- traces 

of the defences now survive, except the moat. A sacred 
tank within the fort is hewn in the solid rook and imusually deep. 
It is called Vajm-iirtham (the diamond pool) and the popular 
tradition is that it was dug by Indra. An o iva emp e 
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hj its side contains manj inscriptions. TLe quart/, crystals 
found, near Vallam are made into spectacles and ornaments, 
and are well known as Yallam stones. There are extensive 
gravel quarries in the neighhourliood. 

Vedaranniyam (Tamil TwumaraiMmiu ), — A town situated 
in 10"^ 22' N. and 79° 50' E. in Tirntturaippundi taluk, Tanjore 
District, Madras, It is the head-quarters of a deputy tahsiidar 
and has a population of 14,138 (1901). The great Vedaranniyam 
salt swamp, which covers a tract about 30 miles long by four or 
five miles wide, lies to the west of the place. It is filled by two 
periodical high tides which occur about the full moon in May and 
J line respectively. About two feet of water is retained by means 
of an earthen bank with sluices ; as it evaporates, salt is formed 
in large translucent blocks. This is stored in the Government 
factory at Vedaranniyam and conveyed thence to the depSt at 
h^egapatam by the VEDAEANNIYAM CANAL. 

Vedaranniyam Canal. — This canal was constructed in 
1869. Inclusive of its subsequent extension to the salt swamp 
south of VEDARANNIYAM, its total length from Negapatam 
to its southern end is 35|- miles, made up of thirteen and 
a quarter miles of the already existing channels of the Adappar, 
Vellar and Kaduvaiyar rivers, ten and a quarter miles of drain- 
age streams intercepted in their passage down to the sea, and 
twelve miles of new cuts connecting these together. It was 
designed, and is chiefly used, for the transport of salt from the 
Vedaranniyam factory to the dep8t at Negapatam but, owing to 
the absence of a good road between these two places, it is also 
resorted to for general traific. The cost of the canal amounted 
to Es. 1,34,000. It is maintained jointly by the Public Works 
department and the District board. 
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TricMllopoly Bistrict.— An' inland District in tlie sontli of tlie 
Madras Presidency, lying between 10^ 16^ and 11° 32' K. and 78° 8' 
and 79° 30' E., and having an area of 3,632 square miles. It takes 
its name from the famous town which is its administrative head- 
quarters. The word is popularly derived from Trisirappalli mean- 
ing the town of Trisira (the three-headed), B,rdhs]iasa, or demon, the 
brother of Ravana, the villain of the Eamayana, who is said to have 
ruled the place. The District is bounded on the east by Tanjore, the 
dividing line for some distance being the OOLEROON river ; on the 
north by South Arcot and Salem ; west by Coimbatore and Madura ; 
and south by the State of Pudukkottai. 

A small rambling range of hills called the PACHAIMALAIS 
(Green hills), -which extend into Salem District, lies in the 
north-western corner, and towards the southern and south-western 
borders the country is broken up by rocky hills covered for the 
most part with scrub jungle ; but elsewhere the general character 
of the District is an undulating plain divided east and west by the 
valley of the sacred OAUVERY and dotted liere and there with 
small hills of which the great rock fort in TRICHINOPOLY town, 
the neighbouring Golden Rock near the Central jail, and Ratnagiri 
near Kulittalai are the principal examples. 

The Cauvery is one of the chief natural features of the Dis- 
trict. It runs across the middle from east to -west and at the holy 
island of SRIRANGAM splits into two branches, of which the one 
I'etains the original name of Cauvery and the other is called Cole- 
roon. These are the most important rivers in the District, and 
receive the greater part of its drainage. In the north, a small area 
drains into tho YlilLLAR, which forms the northern boundary for 
some distance. 

The flora of the District pn’esents no points of interest, resem- 
bling closely that of the other areas along the eastern side of the 
Peninsula. The growth on the Pachaimalais is of the drier deciduous 
typo, characterised by tho abundance of Zizyplms and Terminalia. 

The eastern half of the more northern of the two portions into 
'which Trichinopoly is divided by the alluvial valley of the Cauvery 
is occupied by sedimentary deposits ; the western by archsean 
gneisses and granites, mostly hornblendic. The southern of these 
two portions is formed of archsean rocks, granites and gneisses, over- 
laid in the south-east corner of the Trichinopoly taluk by a thin bed of 
conglomeratic laterite -vdiioh has been carved by local denudation 
into a number of patches forming miniature plateaux. Crystalline 
limestone occurs in several places north and south of the Cauvery, 
the prevailing colours being light" grey, white, pink (of great beauty) 
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,,!rEicm. , , and 1)1111811. Two great and generally ricli beds of mao’iietie iron lie 
‘DiST*iri?r tlie ■ soatliern end of tlie Pacliaimalais. K’eitlier tlie limestone nor 
'■ . _ / tlie. iron lias been worked,'- tboiigli 'tlie' qiiantit 37 available is large. 

The oldest, of, tbe sedimentary .deposits 'referred to above are repre- 
.sentatives of tbe. Upper Gondwana or, ■ Eajmabai S}- stem, a foriiiatioii 
' ' remarkable for containing great quantities of plant remains of 

' , Jarassic age,. , Tbe, , so-called p]ant beds,nearirttatturintIiePeram-,: 
'baKir taluk .contain, numbers of these fossil plants. -Tlieir age is 
considered to be intermediate between tbe Rajmalial beds proper 
and tbe Jiibbnlpore group of tlie Indian j nr as sic rocks. An irregular 
area nearl}-^ 400 square miles in extent, lying between tbe Cauvery 
and tbe Vellar, is occupied b}’" cretaceous rooks, , tbe fossils of , fauna 
in wliioli bave excited mueb interest among scientists. Tbe most 
notewortb}^ of tbe cretaceous deposits are tlie coral reef limestones 
near Uttattur and the shell limestone of Garudamangalam, a ver^p 
fine bard bluish gre}" i^ock, in parts translucent and largely made up 
of beautifully preserved gasteropoda and lamelli-brancHata often 
retaining their original polish and sometimes their peculiar colora- 
tion. This is the so-called Triebinopoly marble, and is mucli 
valued for decorative purposes. Resting on tbe uppermost cretace- 
ous rocks on the eastern side of tbe District is an unfossilifei’ous 
gritty sandstone, very frequently ferruginous, wbicb covers tbe 
greater part of the Udaiyarpalaiyam taluk, and is itself veiy largely 
overlaid with red sands. In tbe lateritic sands near Nanniyur, two 
pabBolitbio implements were found, one sharp-pointed, and the other 
oval. To the north of tbe same village is a bed of true bints, said to 
be unique in soiitberii India. 

3?auna. Panthers and bears are occasionallj' found in and about tbe 

Pacliaimalais, but there is no other large game in tbe District, Snipe, 
teal and duck are however plentiful. 

Cli'mato The Paebaimalai bills are malarious, but elsewhere tbe climate 
and teni- jg the whole unusually dry and, perhaps on this account, is 
peiature. -Pq-j. natives and Europeans. It is also more than usu- 

ally hot. The annual mean temperature at Tricbinopol}- itself 
(84^) is higher than at an}^ bead-quarter station in tbe Presidency 
except TIRNEYELLY, CUDDAPAH and KELLORE. 

Bainfail. The annual rainfall in tbe District as a whole averages 34 inches, 
of Yvbicb. sixteen are received during tbe north-east monsoon, twelve 
from the south-west rains and five in April and i^lay. Tbe fall 
in tbe northern taluks, especially in XJdaiyarpalaiyam and Perarn- 
balur in the north-east corner, is heavier than in those in the 
south, averaging 39 inches against 31 in tbe latter. Few, natural 
calamities bave taken place. Cyclones occur but rarely. The coun- 
try is not specially liable to scarcity, as tbe Oauvery, and Coleroon, 
on which tbe greater portion of the. irrigated lands are dependent, 
seldom fail. Tbe chief danger to which tbe people are exposed is 
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^ from tlie floods in these two rivers* Theses especially when accom- Thichi- 

panied by heavy local rainfall, are apt to bi’each the embankments 
on eithei" side of the river beds and cause severe damage to crops. .'i -V. 
The banks are being gradually strengthened throughout. 

The history of Trichinopoly goes back far into antiquity. The History, 
capital of the kings of GHOLA, who are mentioned in the Asoka 
inscriptions of the third century B.C., and by Ptolemy in the second 
century A/D., was originally at Uraiyur, now a suburb of Trichino- 
poly town, and in the twelfth century at GAS^ GAIKONDAFUEAM 
in the Udaiyarpalaiyain taluk. The ruins of a splendid temple and 
t tank are still standing at this latter place. About the middle of the 

thirteenth century, the District passed under the Hoysaia Ballalas of 
Dox’asamudra and soon afterwards under the Pandyas of Madura, 
who, in spite of occasional interrnptions, continued in possession of it 
till the beginning of the fonrteenth century when it was overrun by 
the Muhammadans under Malik Kafur, the general of Ala-iid-din 
iniiljl, the Muhammadan ruler at Delhi. About 1372, it became part 
of the rising Hindu emj)ire of Vijayanagar, and during the sixteenth 
century after the downfall of that dynasty, passed into the hands of 
the Naik rulers of MADUBA. Yiswanatha, the founder of this line, 
is said to have built the greater part of the fort and town of Trichi- 
nopoly, and about the middle of the seventeenth century Choka- 
iiatha, another of the line, removed his capital from Madura to 
% Trichinopoly and erected there the building known as the !Nawab’s 

palace — using, it is said, a great deal of the material of the celebrated 
palace built at Madura by his famous grandfather Tirumala Haik. 

The last of the Haik rulers died childless in 1731, and the 
subsequent disputes as to succession were taken advantage of by the 
Hawab of AliOOT. Chanda Sahib, his Diwan, seized Trichi- 
nopoly and treacherously imprisoned queen Mlnakshi, one of the 
claimants. She poisoned herself, and her rivals called in the 
Maratlias, who took Trichinopoly in 1741 and appointed Morari 
Rao, the adventurous MarMia ruler of GOOTY, governor over the 
town. Two years later, the Hizam-ul-mulk, Subahdar of the 
DECO AH, invaded the GABHATIO and Trichinopoly suiTendered 
to him. Tie appointed Anwar- ud-din as Nawab of the Carnatic 
1744, and from that date Trichinopoly passed under the nominak^^^^^^^^^ 
rule of the Hawabs of Arcot. Daring the’ wars of the Oarnatic r 
between 1749 and 1761 the famous rock fortress of Tjrichinopoly 
underwent more than one siege. On the first occasion (in 1751), 
Muhammad AH, the son of Anwar-ud-din, and his allies the English 
were besieged by Chanda Sahib, an aspirant to the Hawabship of the 
Carnatic, and his supporters the French. A number of engagements 
took x)lace between the two parties, chiefly on the Srirangam island 
and in the villages bordering on the old road from, Trichinopoly 
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.to Madras, Clive taking a conspicuous part in tlie operatlonSj, and 
in tlie end Cliaiida Saliib and the Fi’ench were defeated. 

Tbe second siege occurred in 1753. ISTanjaraj, the general of 
the Mysore army which had been helping the English and Mulniminad 
All in the previous operations, claimed Trichiiiopoiy as his reward^ 
alleging that it had been promised him hj a secret treaty with 
.Muhammad Ali. His claim being disregarded, he laid, siege to the 
place and attempted to reduce it by famine. Major Lawrence 
came to its relief. The French had meanwhile been greatly strength- 
ened by reinforcements sent by Diipleix, and quitting Sriraii gam. 
they crossed the Cauvery and encamped on the plain close by the 
present Fakir’s Eock. Here they were attacked by Lawrence and 
defeated in the engagement which the historian Orme calls the 
battle of the Golden Eock. Lawrence proceeded to Tanjore to 
obtain reinforcements from the Marathas. On his return lie found 
that the French had blockaded the city on ei-ery side. He provok- 
ed them to a general engagement and defeated them at the battle 
of the Sugar-loaf Eock (now called the Golden Eock), not far from 
the present Central jail. 

When war broke out again in 1756, tlie French under 
D’Auteuil once again tried to take Trichinopoly. The vigilance of 
Captain Calliaud, who hurried to its relief by forced marches from 
Madura, frustrated their designs. Their last attempt upon the 
rock was in 1759, when a detachment sent by Lallj occupied Sri- 
rangam. Lally’s defeat at WAhlDIWASH upset his plans, and the 
fall of PONDIOHBEET early in 1761, which established the suc- 
cess of the British arms in Southern India, and the treaty of Paris 
in 1763, which recognized Mnhammad Ali as Eawab of the Carnatic 
and |)laced Triehinopoly under his government, ended the conflict 
between the two nations. In 1768 Haidar Ali of l^Iysore devastated 
the District and on the renewal of the war in 1780 he invested its 
capital. His defeat at POETO EOVO in the succeeding year com- 
pelled him to withdraw. The only other attempt upon the fort was 
made by his son and successor Tipu in 1790, but it ended in nothing. 

In 1781, the Eawab assigned the revenues of the Carnatic, 
including Triehinopoly, to the English, and civil officers, known as 
Superintendents of the Assigned Revenue, were for the first time 
appointed to administer them. In 1 792, the assignment was sur- 
rendered to the Kawab, but Triehinopoly continued to be commanded 
by British Officers. In 1801 it was ceded to the British with the 
rest of the Carnatic by the Nawab of Arcot. 

Prehistoric kistvaens occur in the Peramhalur taluk and in one 
which was opened in 1897 were found pieces of human bones, a 
small polished earthen pot six inches in diameter, and the point of 
an iron sword. Some Roman coins have also been discovered. 
Buddhist images of stone exist in the Udaiyarpalaiyam, Kulittalai, 
Perambalur and Triehinopoly taluks. The District is supposed to 
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liave been sitiiatecl at the tri-junction of the territories of the Trichi- 
PAKDYA, Chola and Kongu dynasties, and tradition places one of 

their boundaries in the extreme west along the river Karaipoltanar 

(the name means the river that marks the bound ai'j), which falls 
into the Can very about twelve miles to the west of Musiri, and along 
a large earthen embankment which continues the line of the river 
southwards into the Kulittalai taluk on the other side of the Cauvery. 

The hamlet of Palayasengadam .in this taluk is locally declared to 
have once been a Ghola capital, the name being said to be a contrac- 
tion of Palaya Jeyamkondacholapuram or the old town of the vic- 
torious Ghola. An extensive ruined camp close by, and a very perfect 
and well constructed stone tank are pointed out in support of the 
tradition. The later Jeyamkondacliolapuram is in the Udaiyar- 
palaiyam taluk. 

Of the temples of archasological interest the most important are 
those on the Trichinopoly Rock and at Srirangam (and Jambukes- 
w^aram), Gangaikondapuram and SAMAYAPURAM, while the most 
notable piece of civil architecture is the palace of the zamiudar of 
IJdaiyarpalaiyam. 

The District comprises 937 towns and villages. Its population The pco- 
in 1871 was 1,200,408 ; in 1881, 1,215,033 ; in 1891, 1,372,717 ; and P’®- 
in 1901, 1,441,770. The increase during these 30 years Las been at 
about the same rate as in the rest of the Presidency, namely between 
one-fifth and one-fourth, and Trichinopoly is now one of the half-dozen 
most densely-peopled Districts in Madras. The vei"y small advance 
between 1871 and 1881 "was due to the great famine of 1876-78, The 
District is divided into the five taluks of Kulittalai, Musiri, Peram- 
balhr, Trichinopoly and Udaiyarpaiaiyam, statistical particulars of 
which are appended : — 
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The bead-quarters of the first four of these are at the places 
from which they are named but that of the last is at Jeyamkonda- 
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cliolapuram,. Tlie cliief towns, are- tho manicipalities of TE,IGliI- 
EOPOLY, (population 104,721) and SKiaAYGrAlI (2:], 030) and tbe 
Unions of TURAITUE (12,870), UDAIYAEPALAIYAM ( 7 , 333 ), 
and AEIYALUR (7,370), . 

Out -of every 100 of tlie people 92 are Hindus, tlireo are^ lliibu]- 
mans, and ;8.ve are Christians. These last incret'ised aiirhig the 
decade 1891-1901 considerably faster than the population geiieruliy. 
Tamil is the prevailing vernacular, being spoken by 81 per cent, 
of the population, but 12 j)er cent, talk Teliigii , (in ..Miirsiri taluk 
the percentage is as high as 21) and some 2 per cent, orasnariiy 
speak Kanarese. 

About 35,000 people (of Vvliom 29,000 are the sliepdiei'd 
Kuriiinbas) belong to Kanarese castes and 178,000 (among ^vlioin 
the Kapiis, Balijas, Chakldliyans and Odcles are the most nnmcious) 
are Telugus by race. The rest of the Hindu population consists 
mainly of Tamils. The five castes which occur in the greatest 
streugtli, all being usually cultivators, are called Palii (148,000), 
Paraiyau (136,000), Ambalakaran (129,000;, Yellilla (112,000), 
and Fallan (109,000). Tbe third of these, the Ambalakarans, 
are more numerous in Triehinppoly than in ary oilier Distrier. 
So also are the two castes of the Muttiriyans and the Uralis, who are 
in some obscure manner connected with them, being perhaps descend- 
ed from the same parent stock. Other castes vdiich are found in 
greater strength in the District than elsewhere, arc the Sudarmans 
and Kattamans. These two bodies of agriculturists are singling 
themselves out by following some of the Bruhmanical cii.stoms. Of 
tlie Musalmans the majority are Lahhais, a mixed race of enter- 
prising traders, sprung from unions between the followers of the 
Prophet from northern India and Tamil wminen of this Presidency. 

Except that the people are even more exclusively a.gri cultural 
than usual, 73 per cent, of them subsisting by the land and 2 per 
cent, more by pastural callings, their occupations in the mass present 
few peculiarities. 

Of the 76,660 Christians in the District in 1901, 72,352 were 
Homan Catholics and of these 71,961 were natives. In 1623 Robert 
de Kobili of the famous Madura mission established a Jesuit 
station at Trichinopoly. In the next century progress was checked 
there, as elsewhere, by Papal decrees prohibiting certain Hindu 
ciisioms tolerated till then among Hindu converts, by the cessation 
of support from Portugal, and by the suppression of the Society of 
Jesus by the Pope in 1773. The Society was, however, re-established 
in 1814, and in 1836 the Madura mission was entrusted to its care. 
Father Louis Gamier de Falton, who was put in charge of the con- 
gregation of Trichinopoly, revived the wmrk of the mission, which 
had sunk very low, and built the Cathedral in tbe cantonment and 
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a lioase .‘wliicli, lie 'originally intended for. a college but wMcb is, now 
used as a, residence bj tlie Bisliop and Ms clergy. In 1846, tbe Bigbt 
HeF. Alexis CanoZy S. J., was appointed first Vicar Apostolic, and 
wlicm in 1886, tlie fiieraroliy of India was constituted, the Vicariate 
was made into a diocese under it and tlie episcopal residence was 
located at Tricliinopolj. The portion of the District lying to the 
south of the Gauvery and the Coleroon belongs to this diocese, while 
that on the north belongs to the diocese of KUMB AKOHAM. The 
former diocese is suffragan to the metropolitan see of Bombay and 
the latter to the see of Pondicherry. The Goanese Eoman Catholic 
congregation is scattered about in small communities and is under 
the jurisdiction of the arch-diocese of Goa and the diocese of San 
Thome of 'Mj la pore* 

The Protestant missions working in the District are the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel and the Leipzig, Lutheran and 
Wesleyan missions. Pinm 1762 to 1778 Swartz, the famous mis- 
sionary of the TRAEQUEBAR Danish Mission, worked at Trichi- 
nopoly^ with the help of the Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge, and after him the Rer. C. Pohle carried on the work for 
over 40 years. In 1825 the S. P. G. took it up, and continues to 
do considerable work to this day. The Wesley^an Missionary Society 
began its labours in 1847 and the Leipzig Lutheran Mission in 1850. 
The coiiTerts belonging to these three missions number about 2,700, 
400 and 1,200 respectively. 

Of the total area, according to the classification at settlement, 
6 per cent, is alluvial laud, 40 per cent, black soil and e54 per cent, 
red earth. The first of these occurs in the valleys of the Cauvery 
and Coleroon. The regada, or black cotton soil, prevails in the up^ 
lands lying to the north of these rivers, occupying about two-thirds 
of the area in the east of them ; towards the west black soils are 
found in the lower ground but are overlaid with sand on the higher 
levels. South of the Cauveiy the upland is generally covered by 
poorer soils, chiefly of a gravelly or sandy nature, and over wide 
tracts these are so impregnated with soda salts as to be almost 
entirely bare of vegetation. Both wet (irrigated) and dry crops are 
mostly matured by means of the north-east monsoon in October and 
November, but caltivation is begun before this sets in. 

Of the 3.632 square miles of the District, ryotwari and inani 
villages occupy 2,820 square miles, zamindaris 634 and whole inam 
villages ITS. A.gricnltural statistics are available only for 3,041 
square miles, of wliicli, in 1903-04, 315 square miles (10 per cent.) 
were forest, 429 (14 per cent.) were not available for cultivation, 
271 (9 per cent.) w’ere cultivable waste not yet taken up for culti- 
vation, 507 (17 per cent.) current fallows, and 1,519 (50 per cent.) 
formed the area cropped. Statistics by taluks for that year are 
appended 
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Udaiyarpalaiyam 

546 

28 

43 

361 

Si 

Perambalur 
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83 

108 ■ 
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37 

Musiri 

69S 
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69 

417 

73 

Kulittalai 
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40 

20 
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53 
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10 

31 
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1 3,041 
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The staple food-grains of the District are rice, cliolam 
(Sorghum vulgare), camhu (Fennisetum ty^hoideum'), mragu {Pas- 
^alum sorohiculatum) , and rdgi (Bleusine coracaMct). The area 
under these crops in 1903-04 amounted to 1,320 square miles or 78 per 
cent, of the total extent cultivated, the respective percentages to 
this extent of the area under each of them being 21, 16, 15, 15 and 
11. Other food-grains occupied 9 per cent. The only other crops 
%vorth notice are gingelly (Sesamum indiciim, 22,000 acres), groiincL 
nut (35,000) and cotton (17,000). The Udaijarpalaiyam and 
Perambalur taluks mainly produce camhu B>iid varagu, MuBiri and 
Kiilittalai cliolam and camhu and Trichinopoly cholam and rMgi^ 
Cotton is grown mostly in Musiri and Perambalur and ground- 
nut almost exclusively in Udaiyarpalaiyam taluk. The seed of the 
latter which has been recently introduced from Mauritius is said to 
give a much better yield than the native seed. Otherwise there have 
been no recent improvements in agricultural practice. The crops 
raised on the Pachainaalais do not differ materially from those 
cultivated Gil the plains. 

Extension As compared with the average of the five years before the 

qfcultis’a- famine of 1876-78, the area in occupation in the quinquennium 
preceding the re-settlement of the District in 1894-95 shelved an 
increase of 8’3 per cent., and the avera,ge of the eight years succeed- 
ing this an increase of 9T per cent. The average area occupied in 
the five yea*rs before the 1901 census rose by 1*2 per cent, alcove 
the average of the five years preceding the enumeration for 
1891, against an increase in the population of 5*2 per cent. ITe 
population is thus increasing more rapidly than the area under 
cultivation. About 300 square miles are still available for cultiva- 
tion, nearly tiYO«thirds being in the PerambalTir and i\lus’ri tuluks. 
The ryots have availed themselves of the Land Improvement Loans 
Act to only a limited extent, Es. 94,000 having been advanced 
between 1888 and the end of June 1903. The money has been mostly 
applied to the construction and repair of wells. 
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Bullocks and bn&loes are both used for agricultural purposes, 
but they are usually undersized and of no well defined breed. They 
are bought and sold at tlie weekly local markets, of which those at 
Manapparai, Turaiyur and Ariyaliir are the most important, A 
better class of animal is imported from Salem and Mysore and sold 
at the annual Samayapuram cattle fair. But latterly this has 
unfortunately been closed to bullocks from these two places lest 
plague, which was raging in them, might he introduced into the 
District, Sheep and goats are of the usual varieties and are kept 
chiefiy for the sake of their manure and skins. 

Of the total area of ryotwari and minor inam land cropped 
(1,519 square miles), 339 square miles, or 22 per cent., is irrigated. 
Of this, 160 square miles, or nearly half, is watered by channels from 
the Cauvery and Ooleroon, 91 square miles from tanks and 77 square 
miles from wells. The principal channels are ancient works construct- 
ed by former native governments. They are supplied by Jcorambus or 
temporary dams annually constructed in the bed of the rivers and 
are used not only for direct irrigation, but also to conduct water to 
the tanks. They are annually washed away again when the rivers 
rise in flood. Up to 40 years ago they were managed by the 
villagers but they are now under the control of Government. The 
whole system is still a very rough-and-ready one^ and stands in 
marked contrast to the splendid irrigation works which span the 
Cautery and Ooleroon (see CAUVEBY) within the District for the 
benefit of tfae Taujore delta immediately adjoining. The tanks in 
the District numW’ 1,590 and the wells, which irrigate nearly as 
wide an area, 37,000. 

Tiichinopoly contains 305 square miles of reserved forestand 
10 square miles of reserved lands. The Pachaimalais contain some 
teak, black wood {Balbergia latifoUa), sandal and bamboos, as well as 
Alhizzia, Terminalia and Fterocarpus. The reserves in the plains and 
on the low hills, as well as the plantations on the banks of the 
Cauvery and Ooleroon, ax’e chiefi.y used as fuel reserves. Several 
varieties of the Acacia (arabica^ planifrons, and leticopJilcea) abound 
in the uplands, while the trees principally grown in the plantations 
are the Acacia arahica^ casuarina, hodiikhapuU {Fitliecolohium dulce)^ 
vdgai {Albizzia Lehbelc)^ gette (Dalhergia sissoo), mm (Melia 
azadirachta) and naval {Uugema jamholana). The forest area in the 
adjoining Tanjore District being inconsiderable, the Forest Officer of 
Trichinopoly is in charge of it also. 

There is no mining in the District except some surface quarry- 
ing of laterite, white clays and granite. Of the last, the black horn- 
blendic variety is much prized and largely used in building temples. 
The clays are white varieties used for pottery and for painting 
the ndmams or sect-marks worn by Vaisbnavitcs on their foreheads. 
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Tlie pottery is of tlie ordinary designs ; when burnt, the clay assiinies 
a blnish-white tinge. The shell marble of Gariidamangalam is "worhed 
to a small extent. Crude and refined saltpetre are made in considera- 
ble quantities. The nnworked minerals are iron, limestone, phos- 
phatic nodules, gypsum, mica, magnesia, and garnet. Phosphatie 
nodules containing about 57 per cent, of phosphate of lime are found 
in the neighbourhood of Uttattur, over a tract of country one mile in 
width and ten miles in length, both on the surface and imbedded in 
the clay, but their conversion into soluble manure is attended with 
some difficulty. Gypsum occurs in the neighbourhood of Uttattur 
and Maruvattur in fibrous or transparent plates, but it cannot be 
obtained in any quantity free from clay, which destroys its white- 
ness. The mica, found near Manapparai, will not divide properly 
into scales. Magnesite strings in travertine or calcareous tufa, 
apparently due to the action of old thermal springs, are met with at. 
Tripangali and Valikandapuram. In one place in the cr 3 ?stalline 
limestone massive garnet (ealderite) ha.s been found. 

The arts and maiiufactores of the District are unimportant. 
Weaving occupies the largest number of persons, but as a rule only 
coarse fabrics are made. Fancy cloths of cotton and silk with 
borders of silver thread are, however, made by the Patnulkarans 
of Trichinopoly town. These are much used by the richer classes 
of Muhammadans and are exported to various places in the Presi- 
dency. The silk is imported raw and is cleaned and dyed by the 
weavers. The silver thread used for the borders is generally import- 
ed from Europe, but a specially good, and proportionately expen- 
sive, variety is sometimes obtained from Kumbakonam. Woollen 
blankets of an inferior kind are made by the Xurumbas in many 
villages, especially in the Musiri and Ferambalur taluks. They are 
generally woven of black wool clipped from sheep reared by the 
Kurumbas themselves. White blankets and woollen and cotton car- 
pets are also manufactured to a limited extent. 

Trichinopoly gold and silver ware was once famous and in great 
demand ; hut a decline has occurred owing to competition from 
Madras. There is still, however, a fair local demand. The work 
is rougher than the frosted silver ware made in Madras, but is 
by no means destitute of fancy and originality. Brass and copper 
vessels and plates are made at Trichinopoly and a few- other villages. 
The copper vessels are made by Goanese native Christians. They 
are devoid, or nearly so, of all ornament. Worn out copper coin, sold 
ai the Treasury for its value as metal, is used for casting idols and 
for making brass. A well-known artificer of brass and copper idols 
lives nefjr Lalugudi village. Glass bangles are made by Qazula 
Balija Chettis in the south of the District from earth obtained from 
Pndukkottai territory and in the Udaiyarpalaiyam taluk. The esti- 
mated value of the annual production is about Es. 12,000. There 
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are also a few inaniifac hirers of ornaments such as ♦ pith models, Teichi- 
eiicrusted metal ware, and paintings on talc and iToiy. The 

two former, and also the silk cloths already mentioned, gained 

prizes at the Delhi DarbarE xhibition, the pith working receiving, 
in addition, a bronze medal. This last is cheap and decidedly effec- 
tive. Favourite subjects for it are models of the various famous 
temples, and these are one of the best means available of giving an 
untravelled European an idea of the characteristics of South Indian 
Hindu architecture. The lightness of these models and the ingenious 
way in which they are packed renders them suitable for export. 

They are not as well known as they should be. 

Among the maniifactui’es and industries may be mentioned the 
tivo screw cotton presses, one at Trichinopoly and the other at 
Ariyalur, in which about 600 tons of cotton are pressed annually. 

Seven tanneries are working in and about Trichinopoly town. The 
value of the annual output of tanned skins is estimated at over five 
lakhs, and the leather is largely exported to England. Outside the 
Madras Presidency, Trichinopoly town is best known for its cigars, 
of which some 12 million, valued at about Bs. 75,000, are annually 
manufactured and exported. The tobacco leaf is mostly obtained 
from DIN’DIGUL. The industry has suffered heavily from the com- 
petition of Madras and Dindigul cigars wrapped with the milder 
leaf grown in Java and Sumatra, but good plain cheroots are still 
turned out ab reasonable prices. There are several iron screw oil 
presses in Trichinopoly town, in which lamp oil is extracted from 
castor seed* The cold-drawn oil is heated and then put into casks 
for export. "Without this precaution it is apt to become rancid. 

The chief exports of the District are cereals and pulses, chillies, Com- 
cotton, gingelly, ground-nut, plantains, cocoa-nuts, betel leaf, jaggery 
(coarse sugar), tanned hides and skins, castor oil, oil-cake, salt- 
petre, stone and cigars. Most of these are sent to adjoining Districts. 
Ground-nut, which is now lai'gely grown in Ddaiyarpalaiyam taluk, 
is exported to Kumbakonam and Cuddalore for English, French and 
native firms. Tanned hides and skins are sent to Madras and thence 
to England. Plantains are exported to Mysore State and cocoa-nuts 
go as far north as the Bizam’s Dominions. Cigars are sent all over 
India and also abroad. Cotton is railed to Madras and VIRDDU- 
PATTI. Oil-oake goes to TUTICOBIK, probably for export by sea 
to Ceylon, The chief imports are grain and pulse from Coimbatore ; 
castor seeds from the same District and Salem ; cotton seeds from 
Yirudupatti; timber, cocoa-nut oil, pepper, and areoa-nuts from 
Malabar ; raw tobacco from Madura and Coimbatore ; kerosene oil 
from Madras; piece-goods and twist from Madras and Bombay ; and 
salt and salt-fish from Tanjore and Tinneveily. Trichinopoly town 
is the chief centre of general trade, as a large portion of the rail-borne 
traffic has to pass through it, the tract of country to the north of the 
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Trichi- Canvery and Coleroon rivers being accessible only by tlie 
iStbict wbicb cross these rivers near Tricbinopoly town. Oonsiderable tratllc 
— between, Udaivarpalaiyam taluk, and Kumbakonam, passes 0\ er tlie 
bridge on the Lower Anicut (see CAUVERY) across the GoIe.roi.,vii. 
Among minor centres of trade may be mentioned Ariyalur, where there 
' is a cotton press, Perambalur and Turaiyur. The principal trading 
castes are the Chettis and the Labbais. There are several Aattii- 
kottai Cliettis, Gujaratis and Marwaris in Trichinopoly town. 
Most of the internal trade is effected through the weekly markets, 
of which 24 are under the control of the local boards. The riglit- 
to collect fees at these was leased in 1903-04 for Rs. 14,000. The 
most important are at Ariyalur, Manapparai and Turaiyur. It is in 
contemplation to lay out the fees collected at the first of these 
in bridging a large river which crosses the road from that town to 
TAFJORE. 

Eailways T’he railways of the District include the main line of the South 
andBoads. Indian Railway, and its branch from Trichinopoly to Erode. The 
former enters the District from Tanjore on the east, passes through 
its head-quarters, and thence runs southward across it. The Erode 
branch runs northward from Trichinopoly and thence proceeds 
westward along the southern bank of the Cauvery into the Coimba- 
tore District. The section from Tanjore to Trichinopoly and thence 
to Erode •was originally built on the standard gauge and wms opened 
for traffic as far as Trichinopoly Port in 1862, and to Karur 
(in Coimbatore) in 1866. The line to Trichinopoly was converted 
to metre-gauge in 1875, and that to Erode in 1879. 

The District board has recently begun to levy a cess of three 
pies in the rupee of land assessment for the construction of such 
local steam tramways or railways as may eventually be decided 
upon. It is also in contemplation to build a standard gauge line, 
connecting with the other great broad-gange systems, from 
ARKONAM, through TIRUKKOYILUR and Trichinopoly, and on 
to R AMU AD and the proposed port on PAMBAF island. This 
would greatly benefit the north of the District, which is at present 
much isolated , 

The total length of metalled roads is 596 miles and of uiimetalled 
145 miles. With the exception of about 37 miles of unmetalled roads 
maintained by the Public Works department, all these, as well as the 
Cauvery and Coleroon bridges, are at present in charge of the local 
boards. Avenues have been planted along 663 miles. The chief 
lines are the Madras trunk road from the north of Perambalur to 
Madura, and a series of lesser routes radiating from the head-quar- 
ters to Karur, Dindigul, Pudukkottai, Tanjore, IJdaiyarpalaiyam 
and to Salem District through Perambalur,' Turaiyur "and Musiri, 
The large number of these roads^is a severe tax upon the resources of 
the boards* Their chief defect lies in the many small unbridged 
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sireams wMcli cross them. These are torrents in the monsoon and Teichi- 
sand heaps in the dry season. Tolls are levied at fifteen places, 

t^he right to collect them being leased annually. The lease fetched ! ' 

Es. .55,000 in 1903-04. 

There are 35 ferries across the Cauvery and Coleroon, the boats 
used being circular coracles made of hides stretched on a light frame 
work. These ferries were leased out in 1903-04 for Es. 15,000. 

The most important is that ■which plies beWeen the towns of Mnsiri 
and Knlittalai. The chief bridges are that across the Cauvery 
Gonneoting Trichinopoly -with Srirangam island and town and that 
over the Coleroon joining the opposite side of the island with the 
northern bank of that river. The Grand Anient and Upper Aniout 
(see OAUVEEY) both carry bridges, but as each of these crosses only 
one of the two rivers they are only useful for the limited amount of 
traffic which goes from the mainland to the extremities of the Sri- 
rangam island. The Lower Aiiicut bridge, as already mentioned, 
forms an important outlet for traffic. 

Trichinopoly appears to have suffered in the famines of 1804, Tamiue?, 
1807, 1811, 1814 and 1833 but no detailed particulars are available. 

During the 1866 famine an average of 2,495 people were gratui - 
tously relieved daily during the four months August to November, 
but the numbers on relief-works were very small. The maximum 
number relieved in any month was 4,166 in September 1866, and the 
total cost to the state was only Es. 6,000. In the famine of 1876-78, 
the average number of people relieved during the 22 months from 
December 1876 to September 1878 was 4,423, viz, 2,318 on works and 
2,105 gratuitously. The maximum number relieved in any one 
month was 20,550 (December 1877). The cost of the famine to the 
state was 5 lakhs (one lakh for gratuitous relief and four for works). 

The District suffered comparatively little and distress was due less 
to failure of crops than to high prices caused by the exportation of 
grain to other areas. There has been no famine since. 

For administrative purposes the five taluks are grouped into three District 
sub-divisions, the officers in charge of which are usually all native 
Deputy Collectors. These are the Trichinopoly sub-division, consist- gtaS. 
ing of the Trichinopoly taluk only ; the Musiri sub-division, comprising 
Musiri and Knlittalai ; and the Ariyalur sub-division, made up of 
Perambaliir and Udaiyarpalaiyam. A tahsildar and a stationary 
sub-magistrate are posted at the head-quarters of each taluk, in 
addition to deputy tahsildars at Trichinopoly town, Lalugudi 
(Trichinopoly taluk), Turaiy nr (Musiri taluk), Manapparai (Kuiit- 
talai taluk) and Kilapalur (Udaiyarpalaiyam taluk). These officers 
have both revenue and magisterial powers. There are also benches of 
magistrates for Trichinopoly and Srirangam towns. The superior 
staff of the District consists of the' usual officers. The Collector is 
eaj oficio Political Agent for Pudukkottai State. Trichinopoly town 
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is the heaS-quarters of a Deputy and an Assistant Commissioner oi 
Salt and Abkari Eevenue, of a Superintending Engineer and of the 
Sontli Indian Hail way. 

Civil justice is administered by a District Judge and the four 
District Mimsiii’s of Trichinopoly, Srirangam, Kulittalai and Arija- 
lur. The two former both hold their courts in Trichinopoly toi^n 
and have jurisdiction over different parts of the Trichmopoij taluk, 
the Srirangam Munsiff taking, roughly speaking, the part of it which 
lies north of the Can very and the Trichinopoly Munsiff the rest. Tiie 
other two Munsiffs try cases arising in the revenue sub-divisions of 
Musiri and Arijalur respectively. Criminal justice is administered 
on the usual lines, there being a Court of Sessions besides the 
subordinate magistrates already mentioned and the three full-power 
Divisional officers. The District is no more addicted to crime than 
its neighboui’s, but the system of paying thieves rewards for the 
recovery of property stolen instead of reporting the thefts to the 
Police prevails to an unusual extent and takes unusual forms. The 
Kalians, the most criminal caste, exact, for example, wffiat amounts 
to black-mail from all classes, even from Europeans, by ensuring 
that those houseliolds which employ a watchman belonging to this 
community shall be exempt from thefts but that those which do not 
shall suffer proportionately. This practice is a relic of the olcl 
native police system under which every one paid Mval (w*atch) fees 
to the watchmen and the watchmen were bound to make good any 
losses wdiich were due to theft, and its eradicationis a matter of the 
greatest difficulty. In Madura, recently, the whole population com- 
bined against these exactions of the Kalians and after several riots 
and some bloodshed were successful in breaking them down to some 
extent, 

Ko detailed information is available regarding the revenue sj>s- 
tern in force under the Chola and Kaik dynasties, but it, is known 
that the land-tax collected by them amounted as a rule to half the 
gross produce and often more. Under Muhammadan rule, which 
immediately preceded the British occupation, the revenue was collect- 
ed in kind in irrigated taluks, the crops being generally equally 
divided between the Government and the ryot after a deduction of 5 
per cent, of the gross produce had been made for cultivation expenses. 
In certain cases, however, the ryots were allowed to take from 55 to 
08| per cent, of the produce. The fees due to the village servants, 
which varied from 23 to 28 per cent, of the gross produce, were paid 
by the ryots out of their share. In the dry portion of the country 
the land-tax was collected in money, the rates in some villages being 
based upon the crop raised and in others upon the nature of the soil. 
The sale of grain was a strict Government monopoly and large 
profits were made from it. 
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Wkeii the country came under the British Government, the 
Muh ammadan system was at first adhered to, except that payments in 
kind were commuted into a money assessment. But the resources 
of the country had been exhausted by previous misgovernment and 
by war- and famine and this land-tax pressed heavily on the people ; 
the evil was aggravated by frequent floods, by deficient rainfall and 
by a fall in the price of food-grains. Various experiments were 
made to lighten the burden, a triennial lease, a decennial lease, a 
settlement with each ryot instead of with the head of the village 
or the village community, the reduction of the assessments and the 
measurement of the fields and classification of their soils by the 
karnams or village accountants ; but up to 1854 agricultural depres- 
sion continued to be more or less marked. One great reason 
was the extraordinary fall in the price of produce, which made all 
fixed money rents difficult to meet, and was due to causes which 
were in operation throughout India. Owing to ihe slow develop- 
ment of export trade and the remittance of a considerable amount of 
specie to England, the currency of the country had become insufficient 
for its requirements under the altered conditions brought about by 
British rule, namely, the development of internal traffic and the 
substitution of cash payments for payments in kind both in the 
receipts of taxes and the disbursements by Government. The 
revenue system was moreover very complicated and required amend- 
ment and simplification, and the need of a professional survey and 
settlement was much felt. 

The survey was commenced in 1854-55 and the settlement in 
1858-59. Soils were classified on a fixed plan and the rates of 
assessment fixed were 21 in number for irrigated lands (varying 
from Bs. 7-8-0 per acre to Bs. 1-0-0) and 19 for dry lands, varying 
from Rs. 3-8-0 to Bs. 0-4-0. The averages for wet and dry lands 
were respectively Bs, 4-4-0 and about Es. 1. These rates were 
introduced in 1865 and, though the survey had shown that the area 
under cultivation had been understated in the old accounts by 
seven per cent., they resulted in a decline of 25 per cent, in the 
revenue demand for the District. Irrigation of second crop was 
charged from one-third to one-fifth, according to the quality of the 
source from which it was watered, of the assessment on the first crop, 
subject to a minimum charge of one rupee per acre. The cultivated land 
on the Pachaimalai hills was assessed at 8 annas and 4 annas per 
acre, the latter rate being applied to the punalkadto or hoe culti- 
vation in vogue there. All these assessments included a road fund 
rate of 2 per cent, on the land revenue, but not the fees to village 
servants, for which a cess of 6| per cent, on the i^evenue was 
separately levied. 

This settlement continued in force for the usual period of 30 
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years. In tjnly 1891 a new survey was begun and it was completed 
in 1893-94. In tbe following year a new settlement was nmde. 
In tbe Cauvery valley and in tbe case of lands under tbe Coieroon, 
Amaravati and ISTandiyar rivers tbe wet lands, wbicli bad for tbc^ 
most part been under-assessed before, and the dry fields among tbeni 
were classified afresb on tbe lines previously adopted in tlie adjoin- 
ing District of Tan jore. For this tract tbe revised rates were 
twelve in number, varying from Rs. 12 to Rs* 3-| per acre on wet 
land, and eleven in number for dry land, varying from Bs. 7 to B 
annas. Those fields in tbe Canvery valley wbicb bad a su&eient and 
steady supply of water for two crops were registered as permanent 
double-crop lands and were .charged times tbe single crop assess- 
ment, whether a second cx’op was raised or not. In other parts of 
tbe District, composition for tbe second crop charge was allowed at 
one-third, one-fourth, one- fifth or one-sixth of the first crop assessment 
according as the land was watered by irrigation works of the second, 
third, fourth or fifth classes respectively. hTo composition was allowed 
in the case of soui'ces of the first class, but half the first crop assessment 
was levied. In these parts, the wet and dry assessments’ were 
enhanced, in proportion to the rise in prices, by about 20 and 12| per 
cent, respectively ; there was no re-classification of the soils but 
certain tanks were raised from a lower to a higher class with 
reference to their impi*oved capacity for irrigation. The average 
assessment thi'oaghout the District on dry land is Bs. 1-0-3 (maxi- 
mum, Bs. 5 ; minimum, 8 annas) and on wet land Bs. 6-5-11 (maxi- 
mum, Bs. 12 ; minimum, Bs. 3-8-0), 

The effect of this re-settlement was to raise the ryotwari land 
revenue demand from Bs. 15,97,000 to Bs. 19,12,000, or by 19'7 per 
cent., but the increase has not injuriously affected agricultural 
i nterests, as appears from the facts that grain prices remain steadily 
at a higher level than formerly, and that the price of land 'nas not 
fallen. The rates adopted do not include the road cess of 2 per cent, 
as in the previous settlement ; in its place the land cess is levied 
separately as elsewhere at one anna in the rupee of the land 
revenue, or 6|- per cent,, under the Local Boards Act. The revenue 
from land and the total revenue in recent years are given below in 
thousands of rupees: — 



1880-81. 

’ 

1890-91. 

1900-01, 

1903-04. 

i 

Laud revenue 

1,610 

1,862 

2,672 

2,489 

Total revenue 

1.990 

2,628 

3,688 

3,755. 
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Oiitside the two municipalities of Trichinopoly andf Srirangam 
local affairs are managed by the District board and by the three 
taluk boards of Trichinopoly, Mnsiii and Ariyalhr, the areas under 
the control of which correspond with those of the three reyenne 
snb'divisions of the same names. The aggregate expenditure of these 
boards amotinted to Rs. 3,37,000 in 1903-04 of which Rs. 1,91,000 
was laid out on roads and buildings. The chief source of income is 
as nsnal the land cess. Thirteen Union panchayats have been con- 
stituted under the Local Boards Act to look after sanitation in the 
, ; smaller towns. 

The District Superintendent of Police is also esc officio Superin- 
tendent of the force in the Pndnkkottai State. In Trichinopoly 
there are 56 police-stations and one outpost and the strength of the 
force in 1904 was eleven Inspectors, 87 head-constables and 
624 constables, besides 936 rural police or talaiyaris. The Central 
jail in Trichinopoly town holds 1,373 prisoners. The convicts are 
largely employed in weaving blankets for native troops and for pri- 
soners in the different jails from the wool removed from skins when 
they are tanned. Hand -looms of the usual pattern are employed. 
Besides the Central jail nine subsidiary jails contain accommodation 
for 152 male and 55 female prisoners. 

Trichinopoly ranks ninth among the 22 Districts of the Presi- 
dency in the literacy of both its male and female population, the 
percentages of persons able to read and write being 12*9 for males, 
^ 0*8 for females, and 6*6 for the two sexes together. Education, as 

might be expected, is most advanced in the Trichinopoly taluk; 
Musiri, Udaiyarpalaiyam and Kulittalai may be ranked together; 
while Perambalhr is the most backward. The progress which has 
taken place in the last 20 years is shown by the fact that in 1880-81 
the number of pupils under instruction was 10,786; in 1890-91, 
24,728 ; in 1900-01, 33,325 ; and in 1903-04, 37,318. 

On the 31st March 1904, the number of educational institutions 
in the District was 1,024, including 738 public and 286 private. 
Of the former, 697 were primary schools, 30 secondary, and nine 
training or other special schools, and there were two arts colleges in 
Trichinopoly town maintained respectively by the Jesuit Mission 
(St. Joseph’s) and the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 
The girl students numbered 4,167. Five institutions were managed 
by the Educational department, 94 by the local boards, and thirteen 
by the municipalities, while 365 were aided from public funds, 
and 261 were unaided but conformed to the rules of the Educational 
department. The. five Government schools consist of a training- 
school for masters at Trichinopoly, with an upper primary school 
' attached, a lower secondary vernacular school for girls at Srirangam 

and the primary girls’ schools at Perambalnr and Jeyamkondachoia- 
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puram. t1i 6 Society for tlie Propagation of the Gospeh the 
Romaii Catholic mission have each , a school for the training . of ; 
mistresses. The, technical schools include two which teach short- „ 
hand and typew.riting respectively, and the Piittur and Iriingalur 
industrial schools for women managed by the S. h. G* In the 
latter two the girls are instructed in lace-mahing. The Pistrict . 
board maintains an itinex'ating sessional school, in which village 
school masters are educated and prepared for the primary examina- 
tion for a, few months at certain- centres. Of the male population 
of school age 22 per cent, are in the primary stage of instruction 
and of the female population of the same age 4 per cent. The 
corresponding percentages for Musalmans (who however form only 
a small fraction of the population) are 75 and 4 I'espectively. 
Fanchama pupils to the number of 2,614 are under instruction at- 68 
schools specially maintained for depressed castes. 

The total expenditure on education in 1903-04 w’‘as Bs. 2,96,000, 
of which Rs. 1,46,000 was met from fees. The outlay on primary 
education was nearly 41 per cent, of the whole. 

The District possesses four hospitals and eleven dispensaries. 
Two of the former belong to the municipalities of Tricliiiiopol j and 
Srlrangam, one, at Irungalur, to the S. P. G. and the fourth, at 
Ariyalur, to the taluk board. The dispensaries are all under the 
management of the local boards. The hospitals contain accom- 
modation for 78 males and 55 females. The iota! number of in- 
patients treated in 1903 was 1,900 and of out-door patients 191,000. 
The number of operations performed was 5,800. The expenditure 
amounted to Bs. 44,000, the bulk of which was met from local 
and municipal funds. In addition, a police hospital and a charitable 
dispensary are maintained by the Jesuit mission at Trichinopoly. 
The patients treated in these in the same year numbered 300 and 
30,000 respectively. 

As regards vaccination in rural tracts, the Distinct occupies 
a middle place among its fellows. In 1903-04 the number of 
successful vaccinations was 28 per 1,000 of the population, the 
mean for the Presidency being 30. In the municipalities of Tricbi- 
nopoiy and Srirangam the proportion was 75 and 53 respectively, 
the Presidency average for all municipalities being 60. Yacciuation 
is compulsory in these two towns and in eight out of the thirteen 
Unions. P. R. Hemingway, District Gazetteer, 1906. 

Ariyalur Sub-division,— A sub-division of the Trichinopoly 
District of the Madras Presidency consisting of the DDAIYAR- 
PALAIYAM and PBEAMBALUB taluks. 

Udaijarpalaiyam Taluk^—Taiukin the extreme north-east 
of the Trichiuopoly District,!; Madras Presidency, situated between 
10^ 64^ and IP 26' N. and 78^ 69' and 79^ 30' E., with an area of 
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763 square miles- It is bordered on tbe north, by the VELLAR Tbichi- 
river and on the south by the COLEEOON'. At the south-eastern 

extremity is tlie Lower Anicut across the latter river, and over this _ 
passes the trank road from KUMBAKChTAM to MADEAS. The 
population in 1901 -was 300,703 against 290,663 in 1891. Of the 
total area 204 square miles are included in the IJdaiyarpalaiyam and 
-Ariyalur samindaris. The towns are IJDAIYARPALAIYAM, 
population 7,553, and AEIYALIJE, 7,370, and there are 228 other 
villages. The head- quarters of the tahsildar are at Jeyamkonda- 
cholapuram. The general aspect of the taluk is flat ; the soil is 
for the most part a mixture of red sand and clay, hut strips of 
alluvium run along the banks of Tellar and Coleroon rivers and 
on the west. Throughout the greater part of the Ariyalur zamin- 
dari the land is black cotton soil thinly spread over a substratum of 
limestone. This taluk benefits most by the north-east monsoon and 
its average annual rainfall (39 inches) is almost the heaviest in 
the District. The area cultivated in 1903-04 was 361 square miles, 
the principal crops being rice, cmihu, rdgi, ddl, ground-nut and 
gingelly. The land reveune and cesses demand was Rs. 4,01,000. 

About 17,600 acres of Government land and a considerable portion 
of the zamindaris are covered with a jungle of low brushwood 
(Meniecyloii e&ide), of which large quantities are exported for fuel 
to Kumbakonam and other villages in the Tan j ore District. 

Perambaliir, — Taluk in Trichinopoly District, Madras Presi- 
dency, lying between 10^ 55' and ll*^ 32' jST. and 78^ 40' and 79“^ 10' E., 
to the south of the YELLAR in the north of the District. Head- 
quarters, tbe village of the same name. The area is 674 square miles, 
and the population in 1901 was 204,257 against 195,006 in 1891. The 
taluk contains 128 villages and the land revenue and cesses demand 
in 1903-04 was Rs. 4,01,000. The general aspect of the taluk is flat 
except in the north-west, where the PAG HAIM ALAI S, which 
separate it from Musiri, run for a short distance into it. From these 
hills, up to and along the banks of the Yellar, stretches a continuous 
plain of black cotton soil in which are large tracts of stifE black clay. 

In the southern portion of the taluk the country is rooky and the 
soil as a rule poor. Channels from the Yellar and its two affluents 
the Kallar and Chinnar irrigate a portion of the taluk, but otherwise 
the irrigated crops depend upon tanks and wells. The rainfall is 
usually the highest in the District (39 inches). The area still 
available for cultivation is large, being nearly two-fifths of the total 
unoccupied extent in the District. 

MusM Sllb«dmsiOB. — A sub-division of the Trichinopoly Dis- 
trict of the Madras Presidency consisting of the MUSIRI and 
KULITTALAI taluks. 

Mlisiri* — Taluk in the Trichinopoly District, Madras Presidency, 
lying between 54' and IP 23' and 78® 10' and 78® 52' E.j 
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with an area of 762 square miles. Its population rose in to -t' y 

294388 against 282,619 in 1891. The taluk contains one town, 

.. TimAITUR, population 12,870, and 156 villages. The land revenue 
and cesses demand amounted to Es. 5,02,000 in 1903-04?. l^Iiisiri is 
bounded on the . south bj .the OAUYEBY river. The FACHAI- 
MALAI HILLS occupy the northern part and the KOLLAIMA- , 

LAIS, which lie entirely within the Salem District, form the boundary 
at the north-west corner. South-west . of the Kollaimalais is a 
detached hill, the Talamalai, which is a prominent object in the 
landscape and commands a fine view. An attempt was o.nce made to ; 
make it a hot weather residence for the Collectors of Trichinopoly. 

There is another small hill (Tiruvengimalai) about three miles to | 
the west of Mnsiri from the top of which a good panorama of the 
Cauvery valley can be obtained. The Turaiyur zamindari lies in ^ 
this taluk. The Kattuputtur in the south-western corner is 

the only estate of this description in the District and w^as trans- 
ferred from Salem in 1851. It comprises five villages and pays an 
annual peshkash of Es. 15,900. It was created by Government 
in 1802 and given to one Sarvottama Eao, then head sheristadar 
of the Salem Coliectorate, 

Kulittalai. — Taluk in Trichinopoly District, Madras Presi- 
dency, lying between 10® 16' and 10® 59'iN., and 78® 8' and 
78® 43' E., and covering 901 square miles. It is the largest but the 
most sparsely populated taluk, its inhabitants numbering 292 per ^ ^ 

square mile against an average of 398 for the District. Its population 
rose in 1901 to 263,331 against 243,700 in 1891. The taluk contains 
229 villages, and the land revenue and cesses demand amounted 
to Es. 3,73,000 in 1903-04. The head-quarters are at ’Kulittaiai 
village. The Amaravati river irrigates a few villages in the north- if ^ 

west corner of the taluk and the Cauvery, which forms its northeim 
boundary, waters a narrow strip of land along that side. This tract 
is very fertile, but the soil in the remainder of the taluk is generally 
poor. There are low hills covex’ed with scimb jungle in the south 
and south-west. Two of the many large bosses of gneiss with which ^ 
the District is studded are in this taluk ; one of these, called 
Eatnagiri, is about five miles to the south south-west of Kulittaiai 
village. The southern portion of the taluk, consisting of the Marunga- 
puri and Kadavur zamindaris, and 32 Government villages, 
comprised the old Manapparai taluk and was transferred from the 
Madura District in 1856. 

■ TricMnopoly Taltlk— Taluk lying between 10® 3S' and 1 1® 3' 

K. and 78® 28' and 79® 1' E., in the centre of the District of the 

same name in the Madras Presidency. It forms a revenue sub-divi- "H' ' ^ 

sion by itself, and its chief town, TEIOHINOPOLY, population 
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104,721, is llie , liead-quarters of tMs and of the DJstrict. . The Teiohi^ 
miiiiieipality and island of SEIBANGrAM liave a population .of 
23,0H9, Tlie talnk is diyided into almost equal portions by tbe — 
valley of the .OAUVEBY and COLBROOK. Its area is 542 ’square 
miles and it contains 193 towns and villages. Its inliabitants 
numbered 382,091 in 1901 against 360,829 in 1891, and it contains 
the largest and densest population of any taluk in tbe District. 

Tbe land revenue and cesses demand in 1903-04 was Rs. 8,13,000. 

AriyEliir Town, — Chief town of the small zammdari of the 
same name in the Udaiyarpalaiyam taluk of Triohinopoly District, 

Madras Presidency, lying in 11® 8' R". and 79® 5^ E. Population 7,370 
(1901). It is the head-quarters of the Arijalur sub-division, which is 
in charge of a native Deputy Collector and Magistrate, and com- 
prises the taluks of Perambalur and Ddaiyarpalaiyam. It also 
contains a District Munsiff s court and a hospital and Messrs. Binny 
& Co. have a screw cotton press there. Satins of various patterns 
are made in the town by the foreign weaver caste of the Patnulka- 
rans, and are most handsome and effective and have a wide repu- 
tation. The chiefs of Ariyalur zamindari experienced numerous 
vicissitudes during the wars of the CARRATIC and the govern- 
ment of the Rawab. When the Triohinopoly District passed into the 
hands of the East India Company in 1801, the poligar, or chief, 
was in receipt of a monthly allowance of Rs. 700, the estate being 
under the management of an agent of the Kawab. The zamindari 
continued under the management of the Company for some years, 
the proprietor being allowed one-tenth of its net income, but in 1817 
he obtained a smad (title-deed) for the village in which he 
I’esided and a number of others adjoining it, the annual value of 
'which was equal to one-tenth of the gross revenue of the estate, and 
was required to pay a nominal rent of about Rs. 1,090. The zamm- 
dars are Vanniyas by caste, and originally held the estate as arasw- 
hdi:algdrs or heads of police. The property has since been dismem- 
bered into seventeen portions as a result of civil court sales held to 
discharge the debts incurred by its owners. Ariyalur has a parti- 
cularly fine market, which is regarded as one of the best in south 
India. A large temple of comparatively recent date, about four 
miles from the town, is a sort of local Lourdes, devout Hindus 
taking their sick to it in the hope that their cure will be effected at 
the hands of the founder of the temple. 

FreBcli Rock. — A little rock situated in 10® 49^ 'E, and 78® 4()’B., 
about a mile to the east of TRIOHINOPOLY town, in TricMnopoly 
taluk and District, Madras Presidency, and to the north of the Tau jore 
road at the point where it is crossed by the Uyyakondan channel. 

It has two prominences with a saddle between. In the siege 
of Trichinopoly by Chanda Sahib and the Prenoh in 1751, the latter 
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occnpied th® rock and mounted on it two 18 pounders ; lienee its 
name. The guns were however at too great a distance to make any ^ 

impression on the walls' of the Tridiinopoly Fort. Some time ^ aftei, 

(Apxil 1752) the French abandoned for 'a time all their posts to the 
south of the CAUVERY, except Tirurarambur (Erumbisw'aram). 

In 1753, Major Lawrence pitched his camp a little^ to the south-east 
of the French E-ock in order to facilitate the junction w’itli his own 
force of the re-inf orcements. which were expected from. Madras. 

The remains of the redoubt which protected the left of his camp 
are still to be seen about 300 yards north of the railway and i-| miles 
north-east of the Grolden (or Sugar-loaf) Rock. After the arrival 
of these re-infoi’cements the battle of the Sugar-loaf Rock 'was I 
fought (September 21st, 1753), in which the Ifrench and Mysore 
forces were utterly defeated. In the Central jail at Tridiinopoly 
are two old battered guns, one still spiked, w^hich are supposed to 
have been taken in this fight. 

Gangaikondapuram.— -A village possessing an ancient lilsiorj 
and a famous temple, situated in the Udaiyarpalaijam taluk of 
the Trichinopoly District, Madras Presidency, in 11^ 12^ K. and 
79^28^ E., about six miles east of Jejamkondacholapuram, the head- 
quarters of the taluk, and one mile west of the trunk road from 
Madras to K iIMBAKORAM. It is now an unimportant agricultural 
village with a population of only 2,702 (1901), but historically and 
archseologically it is one of the most interesting places in the District. 

The name as now spelt means literally the city visited by the 
Ganges and is popularly derived from a w-ell in the temple w'hich 
according to tradition is connected by underground ways '^vith the 
Ganges. The story is that Banasura having been disabled from 
going to the Ganges for his bath, Siva made the river appear in this 
well and thus enabled the demon to obtain salvation. The name is . 

quite certainly however a contraction of Gangaikondacholapuram, 
the city founded by Gangaikonda-Chola (the Oholawho conquered 
the country round the Ganges), this surname having been borne b}’’ 
the CHOLA king Rajendra-Chola I. The city, of which the re- 
mains still He scattered in the neighbourhood, was the residence of 4 
the Chola kings from Rajendra-Chola I. to Kulottunga-Cholal., A.D. 

1011-12 to 1118. 

The most prominent object in the ruins is the great temple, 
which resembles in many respects the famous shrine of^ TAKJORe! 

Bishop Caldwell thought this latter was probably copied from it, 
but the present belief is that it was founded by Rijaraja, the father 
of Rajendra-Cnola I., who was also the founder of the Tanjore 
temple, and that therefore the two buildings were both erected about 
the same time. The temple consists of one large enclosure, measur- 
ing 584 feet by 372. This was evidently once well fortified by a 
strong surrounding wall with a two-storied colonnade all round and 
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batteries at each, corner. In 1836, however, the baiteriesVere almost Teicei- 
entirely destroyed and most of the wall removed to provide materials 

for the Lower Anicat across the OOLEROOhT which was then under 

construction. The wall is being gradually re-built and there are 
traces of three bastions, one at each end of the eastern wall and 
another in the centre of the west wall. The remains of two other 
bastions in front of the temple are said to be buried in the debris of 
the gopuram (tower) over the eastern entrance, which is now almost 
completely in ruins. This gopuram was evidently once a very fine 
structure, being built entirely of stone except at the very top whereas 
in almost every case all but the lowest storey of these towers consists 
only of brick and plaster. The ruins of six other goptirams are said 
to have once existed, but there is now no trace of them. The vimana 
or shrine in the centre of the court-yard is a very conspicuous build- 
ing and strikes the eye from a great distance. The pyramidal tower 
above it reaches the great height of 174 feet. All the lower part of 
this building is covered with inscriptions. They relate chiefly to 
grants to the temple made in the reigns of Ko Eaja-kesari-varma 
Udaiyar, Sri Yira Eajendra Deva, Kulottunga Chola Deva, Eluiase- 
khara Deva and Vikrama Pandya Deva. One grant was made by 
Sundara Pandya in the second year of his reign, and another inscrip- 
tion which is imperfect probably refers to the Yijayanagar dynasty. 

There were a large number of mantapams (halls) and small buildings 
allround the inner side of the enclosing wall ; but most of these 
have been pulled down and the materials carried off, and the rest are 
in ruins. Among them is a round well about 27 feet in diameter, 
down to which leads a flight of steps surmounted by a figure of a huge 
dragon iyali) put up, as a tablet shows, by the zamindar of Udai- 
yarpalaiyam. This dragon is perhaps the most striking figure in the 
temple precincts. It may be described as a cat-like sphinx. The 
steps to the well pass between its fore-legs. There is also a bull, 
very much resembling the famous one in the Tanjore temple. It is 
so placed that, when the doors of the shiune are open, it can con- 
template the idol at the end of a long dark corridor. 

The carving on the vimana is very fine, and includes all the 
principal Saivite deities, etc. The boldness and the spirit of the chief 
figures and the absence of grossness in the i*epresentations bring to 
mind the old Jain temple, said to be of the fifth or sixth centniy, in 
OObT JEEYEPijAM. These two buildings and the celebrated shrine 
at Tanjore are perhaps the only important instances in the Presidency 
in which the design culminates in the tower over the central shrine. 

The architectural superiority of this method of design over the later 
temples, of w'-hich that at MADURA may be taken as a type, is 
obvious. 

About a mile to the west of the cempie an embankment of great 
strength and sixteen miles long runs north and south. It is provided 
with several substantial sluices and in former times must have 
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Teichi- formed 0110^ of ibe largest reservoirs in India, Tbis Jinge tank or 
Di'stexct. called Ponneri, was partly filled by a cbaiiiiel from tlie 

“ Coleroon., upward of 60- miles in length, wbiob entered ir at its 
' 'soutbern end ; and partly by a smaller channel from tbe PliL AB> 
wliicb entered it on the north. Traces of., both, these still reTnaiii. 
The tank is now in ruins and has been useless for many years, and 
the bed is almost wholly overgrown with high and thick jungle, 
except in portions of the foreshore which have been assigned for 
cultivation. A scheme for the restoration of this gigantic work and 
for supplying it by a channel from the Upper Anient across the 

Cauvery has been recently investigated and abandoned. 

Traces of many ancient buildings still exist round about 
Gangaikondapuram, and their foundations are often quarried for 
bricks, some of which are fifteen inches long by eight wide and 
four deep. In a quarry now open have been found ashes, bricks 
and concrete with burnt iron nails imbedded in the mass, showing 
that the buildings they once formed must have been destroyed by 
fire. The destruction of the city and tank was probably wiifu! and 
the act of an invading army. Local name»s still indicate the disposi- 
tion of tbe several parts of the city, such as Maligaimedu, the site 
of the royal residence ; Edaikattu, the middle structure ; Ulkottai, the 
hindmost structure; Yuddhapallam, battle-field; Ayudakalavan, 
arsenal; Pallivadai, the suburb occupied by the cultivators ; Pakal- 
medu, vegetable garden ; Mejkavalteru, tbe street occupied by 
kavalgan (watchmen); Chunnambukuli, lime kilns ; Tottikulam, 
a pond where cattle -were watered; Kalanikulam, a pond in which 
rice washings were allowed to stagnate to be drunk by the cattle ; 
and Yannankuli, the washerman’s pond. 

Pachaimalais* — The Pachaimalais or ^ green hills are situated 
between IP 9" and 11^ 29' II. and 78® 31' and 78® 51' B., due north 
of TRICHIHOPOLY town on the borders, of the Trichinopoly and 
Salem Districts of the Madras Presidency, Their total area is 177 
square miles, of -which 105 are in the Musiri and Perambalur taluks 
of the former and the rest in Atiir taluk- of the latter- They attain 
a height of 2,500 feet above the level of the sea, and their greatest 
length from north to south is about 20 miles. In shape the range 
has a slight resemblance to an hour glass, being nearly cut in two 
by ravines of great size and depth opening to the «north-east and 
south--west. Of the two parts into which it is thus divided the 
north-eastern is the langer and has a generally higher level than the 
south-eastern. A striking characteristic of the range is the great 
steepness of the western slopes as compared with those on the east, 
which latter are rarely precipitous and are broken by several long 
spurs %vhich project far into the low country. The climate of tbe 
Pachaimalais is notoriously malarious. 
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Tlie reserved forests on tlie Hlls cover an area #f 80 eqnare 
miles and consist largely of usilai {Albizzia amara), vengai (Ftero- 

carptts Marsii^vum)^ teak, black wood {Balhergia latifoUa), sandal- 

wood and bamboos. THe minor products of tbe bills are my rabolans 
(Terminalia ch&htda)^ vemhadampaftai {Yentilago Madraspatana), a 
bark from wbiob a red dye is extracted, the fruit of the bill goose- 
berry (Bhodomyrtus tomentosa) and honey. The only large game on 
the range are a few leopards and bears. 

The inhabited portion is entirely in the Musiid taluk. This 
comprises three villages, Vannadn, Tembaranadu, and Kombai, 
containing in the aggregate 68 hamlets and 6,529 inhabitants. The 
people call themselves Kanchi Vellalas and say they migrated to 
these hills from OOhTJEEVERAM (compare the account of the 
Malaiyalis on the SHEYAROY HILLS) at the time of a severe 
famine. The crops they cultivate do not differ materially from 
those grown on the plains. There is no wet cultivation, but an 
unirrigated variety of paddy is raised. The jack tree (Artocarpus 
integrifoUus) is also extensively grown. 

The cultivated land is divided into two classes ; tdavahddu^ land 
capable of being ploughed, and pwialhadu, or land which cannot be 
ploughed and the cultivation of which is carried on by grain being 
dibbled in among trees and rocks wherever a few feet of soil is to be 
found. These two kinds of land are assessed at annas 8 and annas 4 
respectively per acre. The cadastral survey of the hills is in pro- 
gress. A forest road runs from the road from TURAIYUE to 
ATUR to the foot of the hills and thence a bridle-path leads to a 
forest rest-house on the plateau, the total length of both being eight 
miles. 

Samayapiiram. — A village in the taluk and District of Trichi- 
nopoly, Madras Presidency, on the high road to Madras about eight 
miles north of TRICHINOPOLY town in 10^ 56' N. and 78^ 45' E. 
Population (1901) 1, 213. Adjoining it on the south is the village 
of Kannanur (population 2,026) and the ground covered by the 
two is of much historical interest and is called Samayapuram 
(Samiavaram) in Ovm&s history and Kannanuiy in ancient stone 
inscriptions. 

In 1752, when the French army under Law had retreated 
from the south of the OAU VERY to the island of SRIRAHGAM, 

Major Lawrence, at Clive’s suggestion, determined to divide his army 
into two divisions and to send one of them to the north of Trichin o poly 
with the view of getting possession of the enemy’s posts in that part 
of the country and intercepting any re-inf oroements which might be 
sent from PONDICHERRY. This expedition was entrusted to 
Clive, who on the 7th April took possession of the village of Sama- 
yapnram. There are two temples in this village and in Kannantir 
about a quarter of a mile apart, namely the Bhojeswara shrine on the 
west, and the Mariamman temple on the east, of the old high road 
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leading to' Madras, wMcli tlien ran a few bnndred yards to tte east of 
the present road. The Europeans and. sepoys were placed inside these 
buildings while the Marathas and the Tanjore troops were encamped , 
o.utside them. A detachment sent by Dupleix from Pondicherry 
under M. D’Auteml reached ITttaitur on the 14th April, „ and, 
in order to intercept this body. while on the inarch, Clive advanced 
from Samayapiiram towards Uttatt^, on which M. D’Anteiiil, who 
had already started for Trichinopoly, retraced his steps to the latter 
village. Clive then fell back on his former position. L.aw, who was 
co,mniaiidiiig at , Srirangam, lieard of Clive’s departure but not ..of 
Ms return and determined to surprise and cut off wdiatever force 
might have been left behind by him. With this object he despatched 
a force of 80 Europeans (of whom 40 w^ere English deserters) and 200 
sepoys. , In, the skirmish w^hich ensued, and which is graphically 
described by Orme, Clive had more tlian one na.rrow escape. T,he 
Erench force arrived near the English camp in Samayapuram about 
midnight and the English deserters persuaded the native sentries 
that they had been sent by Major Lawrence to reinforce Clive and 
with all their following were allowed to enter the camp. They 
reached unehallenged the smaller of the two temples. When 
ch all engeci there, they answered by a volley and entered the build- 
ing, putting every person they met to the sword. Clive, who had 
been sleeping in a neighbouring rest-house, thought the firing was 
that of his own men who had taken some false alarm and fetched 
200 of the European troops from the other temple. On regaining the 
smaller Bhriiie he foand a large body of sepoys firing at random. 
Still nn'staking them for his own troops he went alone among 
them, ordering the firing to cease, upbraiding some with their 
supposed panic and even striking others. One of the French sepoys 
recognised that he was English and attacked and wounded him in 
two places with his sword and then. ran away , to the temple. ' Olive, 
furious at this supposed insolence on the part of one of his own men, 
pursued him to tlie gate and there, to his great surprise, was 
f^ceosted by six Frenchmen. With characteristic composure he told 
the Frenchmen that he had come to offer them terms and that if 
they did not accept them he wmuld surround them with his wdiole 
army and give them no quarter. Three of the Frenchmen ran into 
the pagoda to carry tlie intelligence, while the other three surrender- 
ed and follow'ed Clive towards the rest-honse, whither he now 
hastened with the intention of attacking the sepoys there whom he 
knew now for the first time to he enemies ; but they had already 
discovered the danger of their situation and marched off. Clive 
then stormed the temple where he had been challenged by the six 
Frenchmen but the English deserters fought desperately and killed 
an officer and fifteen men of Clive’s force and the attack was 
accordingly ordered to cease till daybreak. At daybreak the officer 
commanding the French, seeing the danger of his situation, made a 
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eally, at tlie head of his men ; bat he waS' received witli*a heavy fire Tbichi- 
wMoh killed him and the twelve others who- first came out of the 

j3lSTiiICT« 

gateway, The rest ran hack into the temple. Clive then advanced " 

into thS' porch of the gate to parle}" with the enemy and,, weak with 
loss of Mood and fatigue^ stood wfith; his. back to the %vall of the 
porch and leaned stooping forward on the shonlders of two sergeants. 

The officer ol: the English deserters conducted himself with great 
insolence, told Clive in abusive language that he w^ould shoot him, 
raised his musket and fi,red. The ball missed Clive, but the tw^o 
sergeants fell mortally wounded. Tbe Frenchmen who had hitherto 
defended the temple with the English deserters, thought it necessary 
to disavow an, outrage ■which would probably exclude them from any 
pretensions to quarter, and immediately surrendered. 

It appears from an in scriptioii in the Jambokeswarani temple 
on Srirangam island that the Bhojeswara temple in Saniayapura'm, 
already referred to, was founded by a Hoy sala Ballaia king, and ' 
Kannanur is itself identified as the site of Vikramapiira, the 
Hoysala oapiital in the Chola kingdom in the 13th century. The 
name Bliojeswara is considered to .he a comiptioii of the original 
Poysaleswara (orHoysaleswara), which owes its origin to a confusion 
between tbe long forgotten Hoysala king and the better known 
king Bhoja of the Peramaras. in Central India, who never had a.iiy 
oonneotion with this country. In ■ the Jamhukeswaram. i,BScription 
king Vira Soiiieswara mentions (the image.. of) the Lord Poysa- 
leswara which we have set up in' Kannanur alias Yikramapiiram,”' ; 
and' the, south 'wall of the Kannanur' temple hears -an inscription 
of the Hoysala king' Vira Bamanatha ■ Deva (eon of Somes wara) 
in which the temple is called Poysaleswara “the Iswa.ra 
[temple] of the Pojsala [king]”. There is also a copper plate 
edict of Vira Somes wara in the Bangalore Museum- which was 
issued on 1st March 1253 A.I).,, the day .O'l an. eclipse-, of the sun, 

“while [the king] was residing in the great capital named Vikrama- 
pura which had been built in order to amuse his mind in the Chola 
coanti’y, wliich he had conquered by the power of his arm”. 

SriX9»IigaiIl» — Town in Trichinopoly District, Madras Presi- 
dency, situated in 10^ 52^ K. and 78^ 42^ E , two miles north of 
TRICHIKOPOLY and almost in the centre of the island of Sri- 
rangam formed by the bifurcation of tbe OAIJYBRY into the twu> 
branches known as the Cauvery and the COLBROON. At the 
w’estern (upper) end of the island is the Upper Anient and at the 
eastern end the ‘ Grand Anient’ described in the article on the 
■ Cauvery. The island is about nineteen miles in length, and in its 
broadest part about, a mile and a half broud, the soil being alluvial 
and very fertile. It is, however, subject to iimndatiDiis from the 
Cauvery and Colerooii rivers, especially at its lower (eastern) end* 

The trunk road to Madras runs northwards from Trichinopoly across 
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the island aiM cjonnects it with the land on either side bj fine bridges 
over the two rivers. The island (see TBIOHINOPOLY DIS- 
TBIGT) played a considerable part in the wars of the 18th century. 

Srlraogam town was made a municipality in 1871, and com- 
prises several villages of which Srirangam and Jambukeswaram are 
the most important. Its population, which lias doubled in the last 
30 years, is 23,039 (1901), of whom as many as 22,834 are Hindus, 
Mosalmans numbering only 42 and Christians 163. The average 
income and expenditure of the municipality in the ten years ending 
1902-03 w^ere about Rs. 28,000. The income in 1903-04 was 
Rs. 33,800 and the expenditure Bs. 35,100 ; most of the former was 
derived from the taxe.s on land and houses. It maintains a hospital 
which accominodateB 24 in-patients and has a maternity ward 
with four beds. The buildin'gs now in use were repaired and 
terraced by Raja Sir Savalai Eamaswami Mudaliyar in 1886 at a 
cost of Rs. 10,000, the erection previously in, use having been 
damaged by fire in 1884. Preliminary surveys for a drainage scheme 
lor the place are in progress. 

The town is chiefiy famous for its great temple dedicated to 
Vishnu. The temple and the town are indeed almost conterminous, 
the greater portion of the houses having been erected inside the 
walls of the former. The temple is the largest in southern India 
and consists of seven enclosures one within the other, the outermost 
wall of the seventh measuring 1,024 yards by 840 yards. In the 
centre of the innermost enclosure is the shrine of Ranganathaswami, 
who is represented as reclining on the folds of the serpent Adisesha 
and screened by his hood. The dome over the shrine has been 
recently repaired and richly gilt. None but Hindus can enter the 
inner three enclosures. The fourth, in which is the thousand 
pillared mantaj^am or hall, measures 412 yards by 283 yards. 
This hall of a thousand columns measures 450 feet by 130 feet and 
contains some 940 pillars, being incomplete in parts. It is the 
Darbar Hall of the deity during the annual Vaikunta Ekadasi 
festival which takes place in December or January. A large 
pandal or covered enclosure is then erected in front of it and the 
proc^-Hsional image is bi'oiight to it from the inner shrine through the 
northern entrance of the second enclosure, called the Parama- 
padavasal or the gate of heaven, which is only opened on this one 
occasion in the year. In booths round the pandaX which is hand- 
somely decorated, various figures of gods and mythical personages 
and other articles are exposed for sale. In front of the thousand 
pillared manfapam is a smaller hall, called Seshagiri Rao’s mantapam, 
in which there are some fine carvings in stone.* As usual, the temple 

* Brawings of these and other portions of this temple and of that at 
JatnbnkeBwaram will be found in the Journal of Indian Art and Industry Vol 
YIII (1899). 
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possesses many jewels, some of wMoh are good speoiSiens of gold- Tbichi- 
smith’s work. The various pieces of armour which cover the idol 

irom head to foot are perhaps the best, the otliei^s being of a t^^pe 

familiar to the visitor at south Indian temples. Several of the oldest 
were given by Vijayaranga Ohokanafcha Kaik of MADURA. 

There is also a gold plate presented by His Majesty the present 
King-Emperor when he visited the place as Prince of Wales in 
1875, European visitors, on giving sufficient notice, are generally 
allowed to see the jewels, or, at any rate, some of them, by the 
courtesy ot the trustees, but the complicated precautions taken to 
secure them make it generally impossible to extricate them in less * 
than two or three days. 

Over the entrances to the fourth enclosure are three gopiiramB 
(towers), of which the eastern is the finest in the whole temple. It 
is known as the reWtw or white gopuram and is feet in height. 

There is at present no gate or gopuram on the western side of this 
enclosure, Tradition states that one formerly existed, but that it 
was blocked up because the people living near there used to enter 
by that way and commit theft in the temple. The outer three 
enclosures are crowded with houses and bazars. 

Mr. Fergusson points to this temple as the most conspicuous 
illustration of the wuiy in which many south Indian temples have 
gradually grown up around a small central shrine. The various 
stages of ciroumvallation represent successive increases in the wealth 
and popularity of the shrine, and there is a corresponding increase 
in the size and ornamentation of the outer buildings as compared 
with those within. It may be added that tbe temple does not seem 
to have been completed in the manner intended by the last of its 
series of builders. The outer wall contains four unfinished gopitrams. 

That on the southern side which is the first seen by visitors from 
Trichinopoly, is of large proportions and, if completed, -would have 
risen to the height of 300 feet. This unfinished but gigantic struc- 
ture is perhaps the most impressive object in the whole temple. 

Several saints are reputed to have resided here and the images 
of some of them are set up in different parts of the enclosure. The 
Hindu reformer and philosopher Ramanuja lived and died here about 
the middle of the eleventh century. The inscriptions on the walls go 
back to the first half of the tenth century, to the reign of the Chola 
king Madurai-konda Ko Parakesarivarman, alias Parantaka 1.^ but 
the greater portion of the temple can hardly have been constructed as 
early as this. 

An inscription of Sundara Pandya recites that he took Srlrangam 
from a king who is called the moon of Karnata, and plundered 
the capital of Kathaka. A similar incident is recounted in the 
TIRUKKALIKKtJMRAM and Jambukeswaram inscriptions. The 
Kithaka king can hardly refer to a king of Cuttack, the most 
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obvious explanation; and probably describes tbe noted cbief tain 
Kopperiinjinga,. wbo liad great power in tbe Carnatic at this time. 
Tbe moon of Karnata was tbe floysala king Someswara (literal } 
the god of tbe moon), who, having conquered tbe Cbola countiy, 
bad built a city called Vikramapuram five miles to the north of 
Srirangam. .The site of this city is tbe present SAMAYAPURAM,. 
The Snndara Pandja of tbe inscription has been ^identiaed by a 
copper' plate graiifc of Someswara dated in 1253, with Jatavarman 
Siindara Pandya Deva who ascended tbe throne in 1250 or 1251, 
Other inscriptions relate to tbe Cbola, Pandja, Hoysala and 
’ Vijayanagar d3-'nasties. , y 

About half a mile to the east of tbe Vishnu pagoda described 
above, is another remarkable temple dedicated to Siva and known 
by the name of Jambiikeswaram. It is a compound of tbe words 
Jauibti, tbe Sanskrit name of tbe tree known in Taiiiii as naval 
(Eugeni jamholana), and Iswara, a name of Siva. Tbe image of the 
deity is placed under &»jamhu tree, which is much venerated and is 
said to be several hundred years old* Tbe image is also known as one 
of the bve elemental lingams, the element in this case being water, 
which surrounds the lingam on all sides. Mr. Pergusson considers 
that this building far surpasses tbe lai’ger temple (Srirangam) in 
beauty and as an architectural object, and thinks that, being all of 
one design, it was probably begun and completed at one time. 
Theme are five encloBiires in tbe building. In tbe third, is a cocoa- 
nut grove, in which is a small tank and temple wbitber tbe 
image from the great Vishnu pagoda was formerly brought for one 
day in tbe year. This practice has been given up owing to quarrels 
between Saivites and Vaisbnavites. Traces of a wall, which was in 
consequence built, to mark the boundary between Srirangam and 
Jambiikeswaram, ai-e still visible. In <tlie fourth enclosure, which 
measures 812 yards by 497, is a large hall with 796 pillars and to the 
right of it a little tank with a gallery round it in which are 142 
columns. The tank is fed by a perpetual spring. The fifth. or outer 
enclosure contains four streets of houses. Inscription s seem to show 
that the temple ivas in existence about A.D. 1000. 

Trichinopoly Town (T^Vltc/m/I^W7ppaZZ^).~Head«qlmrter of the 
District and laliik of the same name in the Madras Presidency, 
situated on the right bank of the 0 AUVBRY river in 10"^ 49' F. and 
78^ 42' E., distant from Madras 195 miles by road a.nd 250 miles by 
the South Indian Railway. It is the third most populous town in the 
Presidency. It once held the second place, but at the census of 1901 
llilADlTEA outstripped it, although in the decade ending with that 
year its inhabitants increased by 16 per cent. Out of the total popu- 
lation of 104,721, 76,927 are Hindus, 14,512 Christiana and 13,259 
Mu^ialmans. In 1891 its inhabitants numbered ,90,609 ; in 1881, 
84,449 ; and in 1871, 76,580. The fact that it is an important railway 
junction and head^quarters has had much to do with its rapid growth 
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TricMnopoij' is a very ancient town. Popular legeM carries its Tbichi- 
liistory back beyond tlie days of the Ramajana, Later, tlie ■capital 
of tlie Oliola kingdom was once at Uraiyur, a suburb of the fowsi wMeli — - 

is identified witlx the ’O0dof;/ja mentioned by the Greek , geographer 
Ptolemy .{about A.D, 130). Tlie local purana or Mstory contains a' 
sto,ry of the destruction of Uraiyur by a shower 'Of sand. There was 
a flower garden, says the, tale, on the Trichinopolj Rook in which the 
sage .Sarammii raised se^rvand^ (chrysanthemum) flowers for the 
worship of Siva. A gardener stole some of the flowers and presented 
them to the Ghola king Parantaka daily. When the theft was 
discovered and the gardener wms arraigned before the king, the 
latter excused him. Siva was very wroth thereat and turned his 
face towards Uraiyur and rained sand on it. The king and queen 
fled and as they ran she fell in the river but he was buried in 
the storm of sand. The queen was washed ashore and protected 
by a Brahman. She gave birth to a son who -was afterwards 
called to the throne, and was identified as the rightful heir by 
an elephant and was consequently called Karikala. It has been 
surmised that this account has reference to a Pandyan invasion. 

The king Parantaka is probably Parantaka II., whose son was 
Aditya If. aMas Karikala and who reigned in the 10th centnyy. 

InsoriptionB have been found in the Sriraiigam and Jamb ukes- 
waram temples which show that as late as the 15th and 16th 
centuries descendants of the Ghola dyimBtj reigned at Uraiyur as 
vassals of the kings of Vijayanagar. In the 13th century, the 
Hoysala dynasty appears to have held sway here for a time, with 
its provincial capital at S AMAYAPUEAM. The Musalmans suc- 
ceeded in the i4th century, and then the Yijayanagar dynasty* 

During the rule of the Kaiks of MADURA, Trichinopoly was an 
important place and was for some time their capital. The founder 
of the dynasty, Tiswanatha Naik, is supposed to have fortified 
the town and constructed the Teppakulani x^eeervoir. One of his 
successors, Ghokanatha, erected the building known as the Rawab's 
palace, obtaining the necessary materials by demolishing portions of 
the famous Tirumala Naik’s palace at Madura. The building is 
also known as Mangammal’s palace after the Raik queen of that 
name. 

In the wars of the Carnatic, Trichinopoly (see TRICHIRO- 
POLT DISTRICT) was frequently the scene of hostilities 
between the English and the French. After the country was ceded 
to the Oompany it continued for many years to be an impoi*tant 
military station* Troops were first stationed within the fort, next 
at Uraiyur, and subsequently in the .present cantonment The can* 
ionment was formerly garrisoned by European and Native regiments, 

....but. in 1878,. .when the. Afghan, war ^ broke out, the whole, .of 
the European contingent was removed and the garrison subsequently 
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reduced to two regimerits of natiye infantry. At present it consists 
of one regiment and a part of another. The fort is rectangn ar, 
measuring about a mile by half a mile, and was originally snrronn 
by ramparts and a ditch, but the walls have now been levelled an 
the ditch filled in. The streets in this part of the town are narrow 
but fairly regularly laid out. 

Trichinopoly was constituted a municipality in 1866. The 
iniinicipal limits include the cantonment and the fort as well as 
several other revenue villages. The municipal council consists of 24 
members of whom eight are elected and 15 nominated by Govern-^ 
ment, one of the latter being a military officer to represent the 
cantonment. The Divisional officer is ex-officio a councillor. The 
average income is about Bs, 1,50,000, and latterly the expenditure 
has exceeded the receipts in consequence of the outlay incurred 
from borrowed money on the water-supply scheme. In 1903-04 the 
income, w’hich was chiefly derived from the taxes on land and houses, 
was Es. 1,91,600 and the expenditure was approximately equal to it. 
The water- works cost about eight lakhs of rupees and loans were 
raised to the amount of Bs. 3,89,500, The supply is derived 
from wells and filter beds laid in the bed of the CAUVEBY nearly 
a mile above the towm, and the water is pumped up by steam and 
conducted into the town by pipes. The introduction of the supply 
has had a marked effect on the public health and has practically 
exterminated cholera, which was formerly the scourge of the place. 
The works are, however, liable to severe damage when the Cauvery 
is in flood, sometimes necessitating a return to the old tainted sources 
of supply. The problem of rendering them strong enough to resist 
floods is still under consideration; meanwhile the necessity for 
continued repairs is a severe di*ain on municipal revenues. 


The most interesting object in the town is the famous Bock. It 
lies within the fort and rises sheer from the plain to a height of 273 
feet above the level of the streets at its foot. The ascent is by a 
covered stone staircase, the entrance to which is on the south side. 
On each side of the gateway are stone figures of elephants, and the 
passage itself is lined with pillars %yith carved capitals. At the 
head of the first flight of steps, a street runs completely round the 
rock, by the side of w^hich hoases have been built. It is used for 
religious processions, and is connected with the street round the 
foot of the rock on the eastern side. Erom the street opens a hall, 
on the left of which is a small shrine to Ganesa. A second series of 
steps leads out of this hall through an exit ornamented with statues 
of dwarapalahas (gate-keepers) on each side. On ascending these, 
a second landing is reached, on each side of which is a large 
hundred pillared maniapam or hall, that on the left being used 
twdce a year for the recepti,on of the idol belonging to the main 
temple. More steps lead to a third landing, to the left of which is 
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a:, email room for tbe temple records aod in front of is a sbrine Teichi- 

io.'Ganesa. The ascent now turns sharply to the- left and, .then 
the' right terminating on a fourth landing, giving access to the main — 
temple. Hone but caste Hindus may enter this, but a- view of a 
portion of the antechamber can be obtained from the landing. 

The steps ■ now emerge into the open -am,, passing on the left a 
chamber hewn out of the, rock and covered with Sanskrit inscrip- 
tions. This chamber was us,ed as a magazine by the British during 
the siege, and has recently been opened out. The carvings appear to 
be of Buddhist origin, and are probably not later than the 5tli or 6th 
century A. D. Two short flights lead to a building to which the 
temple deity is taken once a year and to a platform on the shoulder 
of the rock whence the top is reached by a final series of steps ■ 

■which are cut in the face of the rook. On the top is a small temple 
dedicated to Ganesa, whose shrine is suiTOunded by a gallery from 
which a fine view of the fort, the town, the Uauvery, SRIEAHGAM’ 
and the adjacent country is obtained. At a corner of this gallery, 
overlooking the great temple, is a narrow’' door leading on to a small 
platform from which a good view is ohtained of the kaiasani or 
golden covering over the central shrine of the temple. Beneath, 
can be seen, sculptured in relief on the surface of the rock, tw’o foot- 
prints which Hindus believe to have been made by Vibhlshana, the 
brother of Ravaua and the ally of Rama. The Musalmans however 
claim the loot-prints as those of the saint Nadir Shah Auliya, who 
took up his residence on the rock but was ejected by the god of 
the place. 

At the foot of the rook, on the north-eastern side, is a. row of 
low buildings with semi-circular arched roofs, said to be old bomb- 
proof barracks, and further to the east a portion of the former 
outworks of the fort, the line of the w^alis being indicated by the 
open space surroutiding the town. A representation of the rock is 
sculptured on a tablet to Major Lawrence in W estminster Abbey, 

The deity in the main temple on the rock is called Matriibutheswara 
in Sanskrit and Tayuinanavar in Tamil from his having 
assumed the guise of a mother to attend on a helpless woman in 
child-bed, her mother having been detained by floods on the other 
side of the Cauvery. When the floods subsided, the mother came 
across, and the woman and her husband were much puzzled as to 
who her double could have been. Siva then appeared in his 
real form and blessed them. This curious legend, and also that of 
Saramuni, are painted panoramically on an inner wall of the templo. 

Near the foot of the rock is the Teppakulam, a large masonry 
tank or reservoir with a small but graceful mantapam in the centre. 
Overlooking it at the south-west corner ■ is, the main guard gate, a 
substantial piece of mascnry, from the top- of which is the best view 
of the rook as a whole. Distinguished visitors to the town are 
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entertained Bj being taken to this point to see the great rock and 
the tank all outlined with thousands of lamps, an impressive scene. 
The place was similarly illuminated at the two jubilees of Her 
Majesty the late Queen-lmpress and on Coronation Day. 

The Nawab’s palace, a part of which is now used as a Town 
Hall and part as public is situated close to the rock. The 

portion used as the Town Sail was formerly the audience hall and 
fine building of plain and massive architecture, surmounted by 
octagonal dome, and surrounded with colonnades. These last 
are perhaps however rather too squat to make an effective base for 
the dome. In front of theSawah’s palace is the Coronation garden, 
with the Wenlock Fountain within. 

Overlooking the Teppaknlam at its south-east corner is a house 
which was once the residence of Clive, but is now occupied 
by St, Joseph’s College, the north-west of the rock is Christ 
Church, which was founds^ By the famous missionary Swartz. 
His house is also close by# Near the Fort railway-station is what 
is known as Chanda Sahib’s tomb. It is in the Nadir Shah mosque, 
wherein are buried the rei»3»i^® of Nadir Shah Auliya, a saint who 
is reputed to have come here from Constantinople, and of one of his 
disciples, a lady* The raiHugs round the tomb are of pierced metal 
work of a curious design. I^Be building appears to have been con- 
structed from the materials of Hindu temples, the head of a Ungam 
having been converted into a lamp post. The entrance hall to the 
mosque is clearly an old Hb^du niantapam left almost in its original 
state. Chanda Sahib built the dome over the edifice and his remains 
are interred close to the building, while the remains of his rival 
Muhammad All and of the members of his family are in the verandah 
and in a room attached thereto. There are Persian inscriptions on 
the walls of this building and of the mosque. 

Besides the -water- supply, the municipal council has built for the 
town a market in the fort and a hospital to the south of it. In front 
of the market are a clock tower, the Diamond Jubilee Park and the 
arch erected in commemoration of the visit of the present Kino-- 
Imperor when Prince of Wales. The hospital has an endowment 
of Rs. 12,000 raised by public subscription in 1863 and also receives 
an annual grant of Es. 4,500 from the District board. It has a 
maternity ward, a ward for caste patients and a di.spensing room for 
women and children under the charge of a lady apothecary trainedby 
the Countess of Dufierin’s PMd Committee. 

Trifhinopoly is one of the ^eat educational centres of the 
south of the Presidency. It contains two first-grade colleges main- 
tained respectively by the Roman Catholic Jesuit Mission and by 
the Protestant Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. The 
former, known as St. Joseph’s College, was originally established 
at NEGAPATAM in 1844 and was removed to Triohinopoly 
in 1883. The present building was opened in 1886. The college 
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Oatiiedral, a very fine edifice, lias been recently* completed. 
Attached to the institution is a large boarding-house for native 
Catholic students as well as lodgings for Brahman and caste Hindus 
and hostels within the college compound. The S. P. G. College, which 
is a development of various schools founded by Swartz, was liaised 
to a first-grade college in 1883. There is a hostel for Hindu 
students upon the college premises and hard by is another bearing 
the name ot Bishop Caldwell and intended mainly for Christian 
students from Tinnevelly. The proselytizing activity of the Jesuit 
mission led to the establishment by the Hindu community in 1886 of 
the National high school in the interests of the Hindu community. 

Turaiyur# — The largest town in the Musiri taluk, Trichino- 
poly District, of the Madras Px’esidency, situated in IP 10'" N. and 
78^ 36^E. It has a population of 12,870 (1901) and is a rapidly grow- 
ing place, containing the bead-quarters of a deputy tahsildar and sub- 
magistrate, and being the chief town of the zammdari of the same 
name. It is picturesquely situated near the PACHAIMALAI 
HILLS, and not far from the KOLLAIMALAIS in Salem. The 
most noticeable objects in the town are the large reservoir with 
stone steps and parapet walls, on which the flloating festival is held, 
the god being taken round it on a raft, and the irrigation reservoir 
close by, in the centre of which is a curious and pictux’esque building 
three stories high in which the zamindar used formerly to spend 
short periods when the reservoir was full of water. The building is 
now out of repair and rapidly falling into ruins, which is unfortu-* 
nate, as it is a picturesque example in a semi-Moorish style of 
architecture. 

The Turaiyur zamindari has had a very chequered career 
which is typical of the fortunes of many similar small properties in 
south India. During the siege of Trichinopoly in 1752, a detach- 
ment of the Mysore army assisted by some French troops, overran 
the estate, deposed the reigning chieftain and put one of his cousins 
in his place. In 1755, this ne-w chief having neglected to pay his 
tribute, a detachment of French troops and sepoys which was sent 
from PONDIOHEERY, took the town, deposed him and reinstated 
his predecessor. In 1756, however, the zamindar again failed to 
pay his tribute and was accordingly deposed by the French, his 
immediate predecessor taking his place. In 1758 Captain Oalliaud 
sent a detachment under Captain Smith to restore the chief whom 
the French had last expelled, as he was befriended by the chiefs of 
Ariyalur and Udaiyarpalaiyam who had always been hitter opponents 
of the French. Turaiyur was captured after some spirited skir- 
mishing in the woods which then surrounded the village. The 
expelled chief was again reinstated and five companies of sepoys 
were left to protect Mm. The chief who had been ejected bj 
Captain Smith escaped to Mysore. When, however, at the end 
of 1758, some of the troops had to be withdrawn from Turaiyur, 
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he took advantage of the opportunity and, captured^ the town. He 
tben submitted to the Hawab, who confirmed him in the possession 
of the estate. In 1773, the Turaiyur chief quarrelled with his son, 
who, fearing that his father had a design on his life, left the country 
and proceeded to Madras to lay his case before the Kfawab. The 
hTawab took the opportunity of raising the tribute and in the com- 
petition between the father and the son it was enhanced from 1| 
to 2| lakhs in twenty years. In 1795, however, the father and the 
son became reconciled, and, seeing that they could not possibly meet 
the N'awab’s demands, left the country and took refuge in lanjore, 
where the former died. In 1796 the son collected a number of men 
and laid the estate waste. Eventjually an agreement was come 
to between him and the hiawab, by which he retired to Tanjore 
on a monthly allowance of Es. 1,000 with power to levy annually 
an assessment on the inhabitants of Turaiyur not exceeding 
25 per cent, of the amount of revenue collected by the State. 
This arrangement continued in force till the assignment of the 
Carnatic to the Company. As a preliminary step to the grant of a 
ssamindiri satmd (title-deed) to the chief, the estate was placed 
under the lufiimgement of the Collector with a view to ascertain 
its income and the chief was allowed 10 per cent, of its net revenue. 
In 1816 it was decided that he should not be restored to the pos- 
se.ssion of the entire estate but should receive only the village in 
which he lived together with a nuanber of other surrounding 
villages of an annual value equal to 10 per cent, of the gross collec- 
tions. For this he paid the nominal peshkash (rent) of Es. 700. 
A scmad was issued to him in 1817. The family is of the Eeddi caste 
and of Telngii extraction. The zamindari has recently been declared 
impartible. 

Udaiyarpalaiyam Town.—Town situated in Trichinopoly 
District in the taluk of the same name, Madras Presidency, in 11° I V 
H.and 79° 18^ B. Population in 1901, 7,553 against 7,739 in 1891 and 
5,703 in 188 L The town is the place of residence of the zammdar 
of the same name and the drop in the population in 1901 was due to 
his being absent, with a considerable following, at the time of the 
census. The zamindar is of the Yanniya caste and his ancestors held 
the estate as ai^asii-kdvalgars or heads of police. Like so many other 
similar chiefs, they experienced many ups and downs of fortune during 
the wars of the 18tli century and the rule of the Nawab of the Carna- 
tic. The zammdar was in receipt of a monthly allowance of Es: 1,000 
and the estate was under the management of an agentof the iJiawab 
at the time wlien the Trichinopoly District was handed over to the 
JSasi) India Company in 1801. In 1817 the British Government 
restored to him a portion of the estate the annual value of which 
was equal to 10 per cent, of the gross revenue, required him to pay 
a nominal peshkash (rent) of Es. 640 and gave him a title-deed. 
The zamindiri has recently been declared' impartible, 
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Madura District {Madurai ), — A District situated in tlie southern Madura 
portion of tlie east coast of the Madras Presidency between 9^ 6' InHuuo®. 
and 10^ 49' N. and 77® 11' and 79® 19' E , with an area of 8,701 
sq[uare miles. It consists of a section of the plain stretching configuration 
from the eastern slope of the mountain range of the WESTERN kill and 
GHATS to the sea, and includes the drainage basin of the YAIGAI 
river. Part of its south-western and western border abuts on the 
Western Ghats, which are here known as the Travancore hills and 
divid<3 the District from the Native State of Travancore, and the 
north-western boundary runs over the highland plateau which 
separates two other sections of the same range, the AN AIM ALA IS 
and the PALNI HILLS, from one another. The Palnis lie wholly 
within the limits of the District and are its most notable mountains. 

On the north, Madura is bounded by the Districts of Coimbatore and 
Triohinopoly and the Native State of Pudukkottai j on the iiortli-east 
by Tanjore; on the east and south-east by the waters of PALK 
ST-EAtT and the GULF OF MANAAR ; and on the south and south* 
w^est by Tirmevelly District. 

Its general aspect is that of a level plain sloping gradually to the 
sea on the south-east and bisected by the channel of the Vaigai 
river. To the west this plain is broken by tlie Paliii Hills and other 
smaller spurs and outliers of the Western Ghats and by isolated hills 
and masses of rock scattered throughout it. The Palnis project across 
this part of it in an east-north-easterly direction for a distance of 54 
miles and are about fifteen miles wide on an average. To the south, 
and almost parallel with these, the Yarushanad hills and the 
Andipatti range also run out from the Western Ghats in a north- 
east-»rly direction. They extend for a distance of some 40 miles, and 
between them and the Palnis lies , the upper portion of the valley 
of the Vaigai, known as the Rambam valley. This is kept well 
wooded and green by the perennial streams which fiow down into it 
from the slopes of the adjoining hills, and, except in the fevoriHh 
season, is one of the pleasantest parts of the District. Further east, 
and altogether separate from the ranges already deserihed, is a confused 
series of smaller lines of hills known reBpectively as the SinxmalaiK, 
the Karandamalais, the Nattam and tlie Ala gar hills. The highest 
peak among these attains an elevation of nearly 4,400 feet. On the 
Birumalais fi*uit is largely grown and there are several eoHee estates, 
bat the range is almost uninhabited on account of the malignant 
fever which lurks in its slopes* Among isolated hills may be - 
tioned the anciont rock • fortress of ^BINDIG UL, the Analmalal 
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(elephant hill), the Pasumalai (cow hill) and the Skandamalaiy 
sacred to the god SnbrahrDanja. The last three are in the neigh- 
bourhood of MADTJEA town, the Qapital of the District, 

The river system of the District is of a simple character. The 
p^in^•ipai stream is the Yaigai already mentioned, which has its origin 
In the Yarushanild hills. Kear the village of Shoiavandan this bends 
to the south-east and thence flows right across the centre of the District 
and empties itself into the sea at Attankarai, east of BAMNAD. 
Next in importance are the Gnndar and Yarshalei. The former rises 
in the Yarnshanad and Andipatti hills and flows in a direction nearly 
parallel to the Yaigai. At KAMUDI it is crossed by a massive 
earthen dam, and a channel is taken off vrhich irrigates part of 
Mndaknlatthr tahsil. The Yarshalei drains the eastern slope of the 
Nattam hills, flows past TIRUPPATTUB,, and enters the sea by 
several months between Uriynr and Tondi. The northern slopes of 
the Palnis are drained by a lesser system of rivers which flow north- 
wards in almost parallel courses. The principal of these are the 
Amaravati, the Shanmukhanadi, the Nanganji and the Kodavanar. 
All of them are drainage channels rather than pert-nnial rivers. In 
the rainy seasons they come down in headlong torrents, but for most 
of the year they dwindle into trickling streams. 

The botany of the central portion of the District presents no points 
of special interest. Along the coast occur areas covered with the red 
sand wastes {teru)^ which are so extensive in Timievelly, and with 
brackish swamps. These exhibit the flora characteristic of such tracts. 
The most interesting region botanically is the Palni range. Di% 
Wight visited this in 1836 and recorded his observations in the 
Madras Journal of Literature and Bcienee the next year. He says that 
in the course of about fifteen days he collected little short of 1,500 
species of plants, and he thought that the flora of the hills would be 
found on examination to include almost four-fifths of the whole flora 
of the Presidency and to present a vast number of species iDeeuliar to 
the locality. In the same journal for 1858, Colonel Beddome published 
a list of more than 700 species of plants (exclusive of Compositse, 
Oraminm and Cryptogams which were not d<=^termined) which he found 
on this range. It is thus evident that the locality is well worthy of 
detailed examination by botanists. 

The rocks of Madura District consist chiefly of foliated biotite 
gneiss, probably in reality a gneissose granite, in which are masses 
of granular quartz rock, also probably of igneous origin. At certain 
localities, such as Pandalugudi and Tirumal, bands of coarsely crys- 
talline limestone occur in the gneiss. Charnockite is found* in the 
western part of the Bistriot, the Palni Hills being entirely composed 
of that rock. In the Yarushanad hills are hornblende schists and 
granulitcs, penetrated by veins of mica-bearing pegmatite. Sub-recent 
calcine grits of marine origiu form a fringe along the coast from 
OAPl OOMOBIN to the •channel between the mainland and the island 
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of PABIBAN. Laterita covers a considerable part o! tlie District. MAnrsA 
Further particulars will be found in Mr. Bruce Foote’s account in tlie DiHraicr. 
Memoirs of the Geological Survey India, YoL XX, ~ 

The hills to the west contain all the larger game usually found in Fauna* 
such localities, namely, tiger, leopard, bear, elephant, bison (ganr), 
the Nilgiri ibex, samhhar and spotted deer. The opening uj) of 
neighbouring areas to the planting of coffee and the ravages oi wild 
dogs and native shikaris are, however, reducing the game. On the 
plain country antelope (black buck) are common, especially towards 
■the' sea. 

The climate is hot, dry and variable. There is no real cold Cliiuate and 
weather on tlie plains, but the air is pleasantly cool from November to tomperatur©, 
February. The mean animal temperature at Madura, the head- 
q^narters, is 84'^ as compared with 83° at Madras. It is considerably 
less on the island of Pamban, at places like Dindigul and in the 
Kambam valley. The climate of the npper Palnis is probably one of 
the finest in India and resembles that of the Niigiris. The District is 
not regarded by the natives as healthy, on account of the prevalence 
within it of malarial fever. 

The annual rainfall of the District as a whole, omitting the Palnis, Hainfail. 
usually varies from 26 to 36 inches and averages just above 30 inches. 

Of this, more than half is registered daring the north-east monsoon, 
in the last three months of the year, about one-fourth during the 
four months of the south-west rains from J urie to September, and only 
one-seventh during April and Blay. The distribution, however, varies 
very^ considerably in different parts of the District, especially during 
the south-west and north-east monsoons. During the first three 
months of the year, for example, the best rain is to be expected along 
the sea-coast and among the hills that enclose the valleys in the west. 

The early showers of April and May are usually fairly abundant in 
the latter tract, while they decrease in amount eastwards and towards 
Tinnevelly. During the south-west monsoon the only portion of the 
District \vhich usually receives a fair supply is the centre. During the 
north-east monsoon the rainfall on the coast in the BAMNAB 
ESTATE is very heavy, and over tlie rest of the District is Qomidr 
erable. Speaking generally, the supply is much below the general 
average only in tlie part adjoining Tinnevelly, while in the central 
and eastern parts of the District it is above the normal for such tracts. 

The famines from which the District has suffered are refen'od to 
below. Other natural calamities have been. few. The wmrst of them 
were a cyclone in 1 709, which did great damage, and the floods which 
followed the 1877 famine in the BamnM estate. In December 1877 
the Gundar river rose to a great height and ffooded parts of Tiruchuli 
village, swept away a thousand yards of the embankment near 
Kamudi, lower down, and then made for the sea, breaching nearly 
every tank in the south-west of; the mmfndari and covering the whole 
eountry with one broad sheet of water. 
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Pe/liaps no District in all the Presidency can boast of a more 
continuous ancient history than Madura, Together with Tinne- 
velly and portions of Travancore- State and Trichinopoly it formed 
the domiiiioii of the PANDYAS, who are said to have taken their 
name from Pandu, the father of the Pandava brothers, the heroes of 
tlie Mahabharata war, and whose kingdom existed three hundred 
3^ears before the beginning of the Christian era. About the tenth 
century A.B., as is attested by numerous inscriptions and coins, the 
country passed under the CHOLAS, but it reverted to the Pandyas 
some three hundred years later. In 1310, like the rest of south 
India, it fell to Malik Kafnr, the general of Ala-ud-din of Delhi, but 
shortly afterwards, in 1872, the Muhammadans were driven out by the 
kings of Tijayanagar, wdio had just begun to establish themselves in 
power. Thereafter, for nearly 200 years, the history of the country is 
fragmentary and confused until, in the middle of the 16th century, 
the famous Naik dynasty of Madura came into prominence and 
ruled for 2C0 years, Viswanatha Naik, the founder of this line, 
was apparently the son of an officer of the Yijayanagar kings. He is 
said to have fortified Madura, bought Trichinopoly from the king of 
Tanjore and quelled a formidable rebellion in Tinnevelly. He kept 
the local chieftains contented and the country quiet by founding in 
Madura and Tinnevelly what w^as afterwards known as the poligar 
system, under which the direct government of his possessions was 
entrusted to local chieftains, called poligars, whose powers were almost 
absolute in their owm districts so long as they paid their suzerain a 
certain tribute and provided a stated military force for service when 
called n};>on. These poligars figrired largely in subsequent history, 
and some of their descendants axe stiU zamindars of their original 
grants. 

But the greatest of the Naik dynasty was the famous Tirumala, 
the remains of whose buildings, especially his palace, the most 
splendid of its kind in southern India, attest to the magnificence of 
his tastes. Besides the present District of Madura, his territories 
comprised Tinnevelly, Trichinopoly (including Pudukkottai State), 
Salem, Coimbatore and a portion of the State of Travancore. His 
gross revenue is said to have exceeded a million sterling. He had a 
leaning towards Christianity and daring his reign Bobert de Nobili, 
the famous Jesuit missionary, with his direct countenance and 
assistance, founded an important centre in Madura and made many 
converts. 

On Tirumala’s death in 1669 the kingdom began to break up, 
His successors were weak rulers j Muhammadan intrigues and 
invasions commenced^ Sivaji, the founder of the Maratlxa power 
in India, began his raid to -the south ; and Ohibka Deva BajS., king 
of the rising dynasty nf Mysore, invaded Madura and soon after 
invested Trichinopoly.' The' -one- redeeming feature of this period of 
confusion and anarchy 'was- 'the regency of qneen Manganamil, the, 
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most remarkable personage, next to Tirnmala, in all Madura history. Madura 
The roads and ayennes which she made and the choultries and temples 
which she built keep her name in grateful remembrance to this day. 

Meanwhile the Nawabs of AECOT had become powerful enough 
to attack the south, and Chanda Sahib, the son-in-law and chief 
minister of the Nawab, Dost All, obtained Triehinopoly by cunning 
and Madura by force. The Naik ruler of the time thereupon 
called in the aid of the Marathas of Satara in Bombay and in 
1739 they marched south, defeated and killed Dost Ali at the pass of 
DAMALCHEEUYU between North Arcot and Cuddapah, forced an 
enormous indemnity from his son, captured and carried oif Chanda 
Sahib to Satara, overran Madura and Triehinopoly and put Maratha 
governors in charge of both of them. This was the last scene in the 
history of Madura kingdom. Henceforth it was split up into a number 
of small principalities and baronies which had no connected existence. 

In 1743 the Subahdar of the Deccan drove out the Marathas and 
the country again came nominally under the role of the Nawabs of 
Arcot. Twelve years later, the English first appeared upon the scene. 

Major Heron marched south to force Madura and Tinnevelly to 
acknowledge the Nawab, Muhammad Ali, the Company’s chief motive 
in sending him being the expectation that the tribute the Nawab , 
would thus obtain would help him to pay the money he owed for 
assistance in the Carnatic -wars. Little resistance was met with, 
and Madura and Tinnevelly Districts w^ere taken and were rented 
for 15 lakhs of rupees to Mahfilz KhSn, the Nawah’s brother. The 
disorderly behaviour of the poligars and the Kalians (the CoUeries 
of Orme) prevented hlio/how^ever, from getting in his dues, and the 
Company therefore sent Muhammad Yusuf, its commandant of sepoys, 
to assist him. The latter restored order to some extent, but in his 
turn rebelled and w-as accordingly attacked by the Company’s troops 
and taken and hanged in 1764. Anarchy and confusion once more 
followed, until in 1783 CoL Euliarton marched into the country with 
a considerable force and finally quieted it. In 1790 the first English 
Collector of Dindigul was appointed, and in 1801 the rest of Madura 
was ceded to the British in accordance with the treaty of that year 
■with the Nawab of Arcot. 

The Bub-division of Dindigul, w^hich had for long been part of the 
possessions of the kingdom of Mysore, had been previously (in 1790) 
acquired by conquest from Tipu Sultan. The history of the 
zammdaris of EAMNAD and SIYAGANGA, of which a sketch is 
given in the article on the former, also differs somewhat from that of 
the District proper. Erom the beginning of the nineteenth century 
the political history of Madura as it now stands merges into the story 
of the admimstration of its revenue referred to below. 

On the Palnis are found a large number of prehistoric dolmens or Arebsaology. 
burial cairns. ' Evidence of a -reliable', nature shows that Greek and 
Bbuian soldiers served onder the Pandya kings, and, from the fact 
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tliat Boman coins lia^o been found in large numbers in tbe bed of tbe 
Yaigaij it is inferred that a colony of Roman merchants may have 
settled on its banks. A large number of coins with Buddhist 
symbols and devices also attest the prevalence of Buddhism in the 
Pandya country. The famous Siva temple of Madura, the celebrated 
palace of Tirumala Naik at the same town and the great temple at 
RAMESWARAM are the chief objects of archeeological interest. 
These are referred to again in the separate articles on those places. 

The towns in the District number 21 and its villages 4,113. Its 
population in 1871 was 2,266,615; in 1881, 2,168,680; in 1891, 
2,608,404; and in 1901, 2,831,280. The decline in 1881 was due to 
the great famine of 1876-78, when the whole District, except the 
Melur and Periyakulam talnks, suffered severely. It is divided 
into the seven Government taluks of Kodaikanal, Palni, Dindigul, 
Periyakulam, Madura, Melur and Tirumangalam, the head-quarters 
of which are at the places from which they are respectively named, 
and the two great zamTndaris of Ramnad and Sivaganga. Statistical 
particulars of these areas, according to the census of 1901, are 
appended 


Taluk or jsamindari 
uahsil. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Fum 

^ DD 

&: 

O : 
H 

ber of 

M 

Population. 

Population per 

square mile. 

Percentage ot varia- 
tion in population 
between 1891 and 
1901. 

l^'umber of persons 
a bl 10 read and 
write. 

Dindigul 

1,123 

1 

209 

430,524 

384 

•f lOT 

23,330 

Palni 

* 599 

1 

117 

214,972 

*392 

+ 10*2 

12,689 

Kodaikanal 

' 

1 

15 

19,677 


+ 7T 

1,612 

j Periyakulam 

1,520 

3 

83 

320,098 

2ii 

4 2PC 

20,245 

MelUr 

485 

1 

98 

154,381 

318 

+ 3*9 

8,853 

Ramnad ... 

1 2,104 

3 

143 

112,861 

t344 

4 4*9 

10,320 

TiruYadanai 


1 

809 

165,346 

' »»• '■ 

Hh 2‘6 

10,517 

Faramagudi 

... 

1 

375 

142,665 

• «« 

+ 8-8 

9,975 

Tiruchuli 


2 

354 

166,769 

... 

+ P5 

14,671 

MudukulattUr 

... 

2 

399 

146,255 


+ 8*2 

9,142 

SlYafanga 

1 1,680 

1 

520 

155,909 


4* 6*4 

13,236 

Tintppa.fctUr 


2 

366 

209,036 

... 

+ 45 

31,319 

Tiruppuvanam ... 

... 

... 

66 

29,261 

... 

- 2-1 

2,271 

Madura ... 

446 

1 

283 

308,140 

691 

+ 18-0 

33,914 

Tirumangalam 

746 

1 

276 

265,396 

356 

+ 0*3 

12,968 

Total ... 

8,701 

21 

4,113 

3,831,280 

325 

+ 8*6 

205,062 


* Inohides Kodaikanal. 

t Includes Hadukulatttlr, Paramagtidi, Tmxchali and TiruYadanai. 
t Includes TiriippattOr and ThuppUYanam. 


The eHef twTOB are MADUBA, a munioJpality and the adminis- 
tratiye head-quarters, and DINDIGUL and BAMNAD, the head- 
q^iiarters of two of the reirenwe suh-diTisions. Of the total population 
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2,550,783, or 91 per cent,, are Hindris by religion ; 108,618, or 5 per M 

cent., are Musalmrins, and 111,837, or 3 per cent., are Christians. The Dif^ruier. 

last are chiefly Roman Catholics, and tjie MuhaminadaiiB cliiofly Sutrnis 
by sect. Except in hladura taluk, where there is a %"ery largo town 
population and the density of the inhabitants is as miicli as 700 to 
tlie square mile, the pressure of the population on the soil is nowljere 
very great. The principal veniacalar is Tamil, which is ihe ]‘arent- 
tongiie of nearly SO per cent, of the people, hut 13 per jent. of iln m 
speak a corrupt form of Tfdiigu and 4 per cent, Kanarese, while 
Patnuli and Hindustani are the vernaculars of two considerable 

^■■■'Sections..,. . ! 

The Distnct contains a great variety of castcR, The most Tlirir 
numerous of tliem are the land-owming Yellalas (276,000;, who caMtesand 
are commonly knowm by their title of Pillais. Next eume tlie 
Pallans, wdio number 220,000 and are usually employed in agricultural 
labour. The Kalians (218,000) are responsible for most of the crime 
in Madura District. They are divided into ten main exogamous sub- I 

divisions which are territorial in origin. Prom time inommioriai they | 

have levied black-mail on tlio villagers as the price of abstaining I 

from robbing tlicm, but tlie people revolted against their exactions in | 

1893-96 and many of the Kalians were driven from the villages in i 

which they had resided. Next in point of numbers among tlm c.ast( s I 

of the District come the Idaiyans (153,000), the great slieplnu'd | 

community, who are generally styled Kouans ; the Yalaiyans ( MO, 000) S 

a shikari caste found mainly here and in Tanjore; the out-caste i 

Paraiyans (140,000) ; and the Agamudaiyans (125,000), who have a i 

bad name for erimo. These last closely resemble tlie Maravans, | 

whose reputation for criminality is also notoriouB, and in their manners i 

and customs they follow' the Yellalas. Many of tliem are the [ 

domestic servants of tlie Maravar jsamindars. The Maravans | 

(112,000) are found mainly in this District and Tinnevelly. Tliey | 

are usually cultivators but are experts in cattle-lifting. They 1 

also take a prominent part in the dacoities committed in tliesd | 

two Districts, and were the leaders o! the anti-Shanar riots in them * j 

which wore occasioned in 1899 by the claims of the Bhamlus (85,000), I 

the great toddy-drawer caste of the DmuH country, to the right of [ 

entering Hindu temples. The Clietiis number 81,000. liie most 
iiitereBting and distinctive sub-division of this eonimunity are the 
Ntttukottai Ohettis whose head-quarters are iu the Tiruppaitfir and 
Tiruvadilnai tahsils. They trade in Burma, 'the Stiaits Bcdtlomonts 
and Colombo, are shTONvd men of business, hold mucli of the wealth i 

of the District, and are noted lor thei'* gifts to temples and public 
charities. The Tottiyans nurn!>er 67,000. Some of the zamfndars in 
the District belong to this caste. The Patmilka^-aiis, a weaving com- 
munity (43,000) which speaks Pa tuoli^ (a dialect ol Gujarat!) and is 
supposed to have emigrated from Gujarit long ago, are found iu 
large numbers in Madura town. ■ Among ■'.the 'Jungle tribes may ' 

be mentioned the Kunnavans and Paliyans wrhos© ways and mannors 
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are oven more primitive tlxan iliose of the general ran of tliege 
backward classes. The Semmans are noteworthy as a&rding one of 
tile few examples of hypergamy noticed on this coast. 

The proportion of the population which depends directly on the 
soil is greater than usual, amounting to 75 per cent, of the whole. The 
large number among this class of those w^ho were returned in the 
census statistics as having proprietary rights in the land is most 
marked, exceeding the proportion found in any other District in the 
Presidency, while on the other hand the percentage of the wdiole 
population which depends on agricultural la, hour for its livelihood is 
much below^ the average. The inference is that the agriculturist of 
Madura is usually the owner of the land he tills and not merely a farm- 
labourer. Ohiedy owing to the numbers of the Labbais, an enterpris- 
ing Musalman community, and the Nattukottai Ghettis, the percentage 
of those who live by commerce is nearly double the normal. 

Of the Christian poptilation of 112,000 (of whom all but 636 are 
natives of the country) nearly 90,000 are adherSnts of the Koman 
Catholic Church. The work of the Madura Catholic Mission is now- 
carried on in 1 ,060 villages, and it possesses 132 churches and 391 
chapels. It is one of the most ancient and famous of all the missions 
of the south. As early as the beginning oi the 1 7th century there 
was a Jesuit church in Madura, -where a Portuguese priest ministered 
to a }>oor congregation of fishermen who had originally been converted 
by Francis Xavier, and the roll of those who have worked for it in 
the District includes such men as Bobert de Nobili (died 1660), John 
do Britto (martyred in 1693) and the learned BescM, whose Tamil 
compositions won the admiration of the best scholars in that tongue* 

The American (Congregational) Mission of Madura, established in 
1831, numbers about 17,600 members, has eleven stations, and works 
in 506 villages. The chief strength of the mission lies in its schools 
and hospitals. It manages a second-grade college at Madura, t-wo 
high schools, eight boarding schools, 18 schools for Hindu girls and 
174 day. schools giving instruction to 8,000 puxhls, of whom 1,100 are 
girk. Its annual expenditure is Bs. 1,50,000. The Leipzig Lutheran 
Mission under a Swedish Board was established in 1874, It has now 
1,200 members, 16 churches, 13 schools and 54 congregations. 

The predominant geological formation of the District is granite, 
and a gravelly bed of laterite, which is often quarried for building 
purposes, runs through the eastern, parts of it from north to south. 
Ihohe formations deternaine the nature of the soil in different parts* 

Very little detailed information is on record regarding conditions 
mnad and Simganga 2 amlndaris,^but over a considerable 
former and of the Tirumangalam taluk the prevailing 
" |5otton {kamaiy YmBiiy and the allied kinds called 
With this exception the whole of 
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District is covered with red ferruginous earth wliichj being often 
gravelly or stony in nature, ie usually unht for continuous cultivation 
or for tlie raising of the more valu|bbie crops. Owing to the lack of 
perennial rivers from wliich a continuous supply of water could be 
drawn, the construction of tanks (artificial reservoirs) in which the 
rain is stored until it can be distributed to advantage has been a 
leading feature of the agriculture of the District from time immenioriai. 

A striking feature in Madura is the large preponderance within 
it of the zamindari tracts over those held on the ryotwari tenure. 
Deducting the former, for W’hich no detailed returns exist, the ne^t 
area for T,vhich particulars are on record is 3,632 square miles, or 40 
per cent, of the whole. Statistics of this, for the year 1903-04, are 
appended : — 


Talnk. 

Area 
shown in 
accounts. 

Forests, 

Culturable 

waste. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated, 

Dindigul 

M5 

M 

67 

633 

76 

Pairii 

328 

'3 

m 

267 ; 

70 

Kodaikanal 

413 

210 

18 

m 

6 

« Periyakulam 

603 

161 

60 

/■ ,276. 

66 

MelCr ... ... 

485 

105 

43 

.'263;' 

91 

Paramagudi (ryot- 

4 




1 

wilri villages only). 
Madura ... 

432 

49 

66 

■ 1 

132 

Tirumangalam ... 

472 

13 

42 

344 

52 

Bistriefc Total ... 

■ 8,532 

j 

619 

301; 

■ ■1,960,"; 

4S2 


Of the tohil area 65 per cent, is arable, and of tliis area 84 per cent, 
is occupied ; while of the occupied area 82 per cent, is under caitivation. 
It will thus be seen that a considerable area is available for the 
extension of holdings. About 83 per cent, of the total area cropped is 
devoted to the production of food-grains, cereals occupying about 
74 per cent, and pulses 9 per cent. The cereals chiefiy culti- 
vated are paddy, varagu {Palatum BoroUculatum)^ c}(>olam {Sorghum 
mlgare)^ rdgi (Elemine coraoam) and eambu {Penmsetum igphoideum). In 
Mehlr taluk the acreage of pulses other than horse-gram (viz., black, 
green, and red gram) is remarkably large. Industrial crop occupy 
14 per cent, of the total area cultivated, the most important, being 
cotton and the two oilseeds, gingelly and castor. Nearly 90 per cent, 
of the cotton is grown in Tiriimangalam. The taluks which raise the 
next largest extents are Dindigul, Periyakulam and Palni. Dindigul 
is famous for its tobacco, which is grown on a large area there and on 
considerable tracts in the adjacent tS.luks of Periyakulam and Palni. 
On the slopes of the low^er Palnis a good deal of coifee has been 
planted. In the tEluks bordering on.TimeyeEy the black variety of 
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llatHe, 
pomicH 
and sheep. 


eholam is eTiItivated somewliat extensiyely for fodder, l>eing sown 

very tMckly so as to induce a thin growth of the stalks. July, 
August, September and October a?’e the busiest months for the sowing 
of crops. 

The variations in the area of the holdings of Goveniment land 
and in the land revenue of the District during' the 26 years from 1871—72 
to 1896-97 exhibit an increase of 22 per cent, and 24 per cent, respec- 
tively, which shows that assessment has advanced at practically the 
same rate as the increase in the area cultivated. The great famine 
of 1876-78 caused about 10 per cent, of the holdings to be gaven np, 
but naturally the current land revenue did not decrease in so large a 
proportion. Since that period the area and assessment have more 
than recovered, the extension in the area of holdings being especially 
marked. 

Little has been done to improve the quality of the crops grown. 
In the sixteen years since 1888, six lakhs have been advanced under 
the Land Improvement Loans Act. In 1901 there was a large increase 
in the sums granted under the Agricnlturists Loans Act, which is 
attributed to extensions of wet cultivation in the tracts served by the 
Periyar project referred to below. Before a field can be utilised for 
wet cultivation considerable expenditure is necessary to level it. Wet 
cultivation also requires more bullocks than dry. 

Stock is maintained in the largest proportion to the extent of 
cultivation in the Kodaikanal and Melur taluks. The average area 
tilled by a pair of cattle is largest in Tirnmangalam, where the black 
soils prevail, and is comparatively small in Madura and Periyaknlam, 
owing apparently to the comparatively large proportion of wet lands 
there. Fine herds are found in tho Paluis, where there is abundant 
grazing land. Elsewhere the country is generally deficient in pastur- 
a<.6 for the greater part of the year. More attention is now being 
mid to the breeding and selection of stock, but no fodder is grown 
specially for the use of cattle except in Tirnmangalam. A very large 
cattle fair is held at Madura during the annual festival in Chittrai 
(April-May), and fairly b:g weekly fairs at Madura and Dindigul. 
The Pulikulam breed of cattle, now reared at Ayyamkottai, is well- 
known locally. They are very compact animals and good trotters. 
Large and strong cattle are bred by some zamXndars for the jellieuts, 
the distinctive sport of Madura District. This game consists in tying 
a valuable cloth to a bull’s horns and challenging any one to remove 
it. The large crowds present, the noise and shouting and the number 
of loose catde which are dashing about make the bulls which carry 
the cloths extremely wild and excited, and the opeiation of removing 
the cloths is suffioienUy hazardous, I he plan of penning cattle at 
night on the fields for the sake of manure is prevalent. The ponies 
bred are weedy but extremely wiry. The sheep aad goats of the 
District possess no poihts of especial interest. ; 
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The total amount of land watered from tlie varmns classes of maduba 
irrigation in 1903-04 wms 482 6q[uare miles. Of this? 167 s<|uaTe miles, Di stric t, 
or nearly 35 per cent., was sup)plied from Government canals j 175 irrigation* 
square miles (36 per cent.) from tanks, or artificial reservoirs ; and 
1S3 square miles from w^ells. These last are chiefly found in the 
Falni taluk hut are also common in Dindigol and Periyakulam and 
number 42,000 in the whole District. In Paliii they irrigate on an 
average 6 J acres each. The number of tanks is 4,081, wbieh is more 
than in any other District in the Presidency. There are 181 river 
channels, 282 spring channels and 40 anicuts. During the last live 
years the successful introduction of the PEBIYAK. PBOJEOT has 
greatly advanced the prosperity of agriculture in the District. Briefly 
stated, it consists in damming up the Periyar (big river), which 
formerly ran uselessly down to the west coast through country which 
already had a sufficient supply from rainfall, and turning it through, 
the Western Ghats by a tunnel down to the eastern side of that 
range, where water for irrigation W'as the one thing necessary to the 
prosperity of the country* 

The area under reserved forests, including ten square miles of Forests- 
reserved lands, is 619 square miles. The staff of the department 
consists of a District Forest Officer and five rangers, under each of 
the latter of whom are two foresters. The ranges are Kambani, 
Kodaikanal, Tandikudi, Falamedu and Kanavilypatti. The Kambam 
range is steep and rocky and covered with boulders, and there is little 
soil except in the valleys. The forests in it contain little of the more 
valuable timbers such as teak, rosewood {Dalhergm laiifoUa) and mngai 
{^PterocarpU'B Mdrsupiuni)^ but in the Vannatiparai reserve a small teak 
plantation has now been made. 

In the Kanavajpatti and Falamedu ranges, the work is conditioned 
by the proximity of the towns of Madura and Dindigul on the Sotith 
Indian Eailway and of the wet land under irrigation from the Periyar 
project. The Forest department contracted with the South Indian 
Bailway to supply it during 1908-04 with 12,500 tons of fuel. The 
forests are either situated on small isolated hills or on ranges of 
no considerable height, and the chief tree in them is Alhkzia mmra. 

On the Sirumalais, Karandamalais and Ferumalais are plantations 
containing a certain amount of vegetation, but the other hill tops are 
narrow and bare ridges. 

The Kodaikdnal range comprises the slopes of the Paini Hill® 
facing the Pabii and Periyakulam taluks. A fair amount of vengai 
and riim stands on these, but the forests have been injured by reckless 
felling in the past. There is little demand lor timber owing to the 
supply from Travancore through the Kambam valley. Small coupes 
^ of from 40 to 50 acres are opened out periodically to meet the local 
‘demand for fuel and bamboos. The forest revenue for 1903-04 was 
'Bs. 1,73,000 and k rapidly incroasinf* 
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At Kottamimtti in tlie Meliir taluk tke laterite beds are remarkrilly 
riok in iron in many places. In tke riyer Yaigai and at Palkannttn 
in Dindignl there are anriferotM sands of poor quality, which are 
probably derived from denudation of the Palni Hills and are found 
only in limited areas. Salt is mannfactnred at certain stations on the 
sea-coast by solar evaporation. Near Pandalngndi in Tirnehnli tahsll 
there are traces of plumbago in crystalline limestone* The quarries 
of Puliarpatti in Tiruppattnr supply a large quantity of hornblendic 
rock need for pillars in temples, while at APUPPDKKOTTAI in 
the Eamnad zamXndari a splendid rich red granite is found which 
quaiTies well. At Kalligudi ehattram in Tirumangalam a pale 
granitoid with many pink garnets is largely quarried, and close to 
Manamadnrai and Sivaganga in the Sivaganga zamindari typical 
laterite conglomerate of good quality occurs. In the neighbourhood of 
Hokulam in Tirumangalam important beds of crystalline limestone of 
great beauty are found. On Pamban island there is an upraised coral 
reef, and, on the coast eastward from KILAKARAI, south of Pamban, 
marine shelly limestone and calcareous sandstone occur. 

The most important art in the District is the silk-weaving carried 
on by the Patnulkarans of Madura town. The industry is not flourish- 
ing owing to the extensive importation of machine-made goods from 
England and the competition of gold thread from Prance. Baw silk 
is obtained from Calcutta, Bombay, KOLLEGAL in Coimbatore 
District and Bangalore and Mattur in Mysore. In dyeing, kmeia 
powder (collected from the glands on the surface of the capsules of the 
tree Mallotm pMUippimmis) and lac are used for the production of yellow 
and red respectively. Aniline dyes are now largely resorted to, as the 
preparation of vegetable colours is a very tedious operation, but 
though they give lustre and brilliancy they are not so permanent as 
the indigenous pigments. Madura was once famed for the preparation 
of a deep red vegetable dye of great beauty, but this is now hardly 
ever made. The weaving industry in Dindignl was once important, 
but is declining owing to the importation of fabrics from Bangalore. 
In PABAMAGUDI some of the weavers have taken to other manual 
labour. In Bamnad tahsil fabrics are made and sold locally. Coarse 
woollen blankets {kmhlis) are manufactured to a small extent by 
Kuruba women in some 20 villages in Melur, Dindignl and Palni 
taluks. The process from the day of shearing the sheep to the comple- 
tion of the blanket lasts a month. 

The Madura Mills Company employs a daily average of 1,760 hands 
at Madura in cotton spinning. The outturn of the in 1903-04 
was 16,000 lb. of yarn. Cotton cleaniug is carried on in MudukulattUr 
and TiruchuH. Messrs. Spencer ^ Co. of Madras have a large cigar 
factory in Dindignl at which 746 hands are daily employed. There 
are three or four lock-makers at the same place whose handiwork is 
excellent and very well known. Tanning is also carried on there to a 
©onaidemMe extent by small’ employers. Bell-metal cooking Ymmh 
mi Iwnps are made at Mintoadurai and Dindignl. 
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The commercial centre of the District is Madura, which is the UknmtA 
second largest town in the Presidenoj; The trade there is extensive, 
and the railway receipts are larger ttan those of any other station on Commerce, 
the South Indian Bailway. nommerce is chiefly carried on with the 
adjacent Districts of Timievelly, Coimbatore and Trichiiiopoly. A 
large amount of cotton is sent by cart from Coimbatore through 
Madura to the cotton presses at Yirudupatti and Tinnevolly, and con- 
siderable quantities go to the same places from the District itself. Cotton 
and silk fabrics are largely exported, the raw silk of wMch the latter 
are made being imported from Mysore. Much tea is conveyed through 
the District from the Kannan Devan Hills in Travancore on its western 
border. Other exports are paddy, sheep and cattle, tobacco, spices and 
eardamoms. Imports include salt from Tinnevelly, timber from Burma, 
which comes to the seaports on the coast, and from Tiavancoro and 
the west coast Districts. 

Most of the internal trade is effected by the numerous weekly 
markets managed by the local hoards, the receipts from the foi s 
collected at which amounted in 1903-04 to Bs. 42,000, or more than in 
any other District except Coimbatore. A large trafBc in firewood is 
carried on between Madura town and the neighbouring hills, and loaf 
manure is carted in large quantities to the wet lands irrigated by the 
Periyar scheme. A considerable trade is carried on between the 
villages on the Palnis and the adjacent towns in the p>lains in hill 
products such as bamboos, honey, dyes and tans. The chief agents of 
commerce are the Ohettis and Labbais already referred to. 

The sea-borne trade of the District is conducted through the four 
ports of Devipatam, Kxlakarai, Pamban and Toiidi, the value of 
the total trade in 1903-04 being respectively Bs. 1,66,000, 

Bs. 1,80,000, Es. 5,93,000 and Bs, 8,24,000. These deal chiefly with 
other ports in India and with Ceylon* At Devipatam the chief import 
is rice and the principal export coloured cotton piece-goods ; Kilakarai 
trades mainly in rice ; Pamban imports rice more than any other 
commodity, but its largest export is cattle, sheep and goats to Ceylon. 

Tondi does a large trade in teak from Burma, and its principal export 
is rice* 

The main line of the South Indian Bailway (metre gauge) runs 
from the Trichinopoly and Madura border to Madura town and thence 
to the TinneveHy border, a distance of nearly 100 miles. The first of 
these two sections was opened in 1875 and the second in 1876. In 
1902 the branch from Madura to Pamban island was completed as far 
as Mandapam, a village on the coast on the mainland side of the 
narrow strait which divides the island from the shore, a distance of 
90 miles. Tins line has done much to open up the Bamnad country, 
but communications by railway are still much needed in the eastern 
tahsSls of that mmShdari, A proposal has accordingly been made that 
aline shoidd bO' constructed irom-Bimnid' w Timvadinai, Deva** 
koltai and KSmkkudi to Kinnadnfcitian on the north-eaiteiii 
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frontier of tlie District, provided that the Padiikkottai State consents 
to carry it on from ' Kaiinadnkattaii throngli Padukkottai tovn to 
Tanjore. Should the State not<«onsent to do this, the alternative 
course would be to take the line to Arantangi in Tanjore District, and 
link it with the Tanjore District Board’s railway to Arantangi. A. line 
has also been suggested from Dindigulto PALNI, provided that the 
Coimbatore District board continue it from the latter town to Ooimhatore 
'm^Udamalpet. Another pro]> 08 al contemplates a light railway from 
AinmayanayakkanUr on the main line of the South Indian Eailway to 
Kuriivaiifittu at the foot of the Palni Hills with branches to the 
sanitarium of Kodaikanal and to BODINAYAKKANUE. 

The total length of the metalled roads in Madura is 624 miles 
and of unmetalled 608 ; all these are maintained from local funds, 
except 24 miles which are kept up by the Public W orks depart- 
ment. Avenues have been planted along 1,091 miles. The main 
lines are those from Madura leading respectively to Padukkottai 
through Meldr and Tiruppattor ; to Mandapam through Eamnad ; to 
Trichinopoly through Melur ; to Aruppnkkottai ; to AUinagaram 5 
and to Ammayanayakkanhr ; • and those from Ammayanayakkanur. to 
Pinned, from Dindigul to Palni, and from Dindigul to Yattaiiam. On 
the lower Palnis the Atttir ghat road has been opened between Attur 
and Kaxinanur. The District is thus fairly supplied with means of 
communication except in the Eamnad zamindari j there the roads are 
few and bad and in the rainy seasons are practically impassable. 

Bo far as recorded information goes, the District does not appear to 
have been seriously alfected by any bad season prior to 1865. 
During the famine of 1866-67 the average monthly number of people 
in receipt of relief during eleven months was 4,000, of whom one- 
third were employed on works and two-thirds relieved gratuitously. 
The next famine was that of 1876-78, During the nineteen months 
between December 1876 and June 1878 the average number of per- 
sons relieved by Government was some 28,000. Madura was situated 
on the southernmost limit of distress. The maximum number relieved 
during anyone month was 109,000 in September 1877. The north- 
east monsoon of 1892-93 was very deficient, and the necessity for 
carrying out relief-w’-orks on a large scale throughout the Eamnad 
zamlndari was only obviated by a very large migration of the people 
to the neighbouring rich District of Tanjore and to Ceylon, and by a 
fair fall of rain in March 1893 which gave succour to the residue. 

Madura has three safe-guards against famine, namely, the railway, 
which did invaluable service in 1876-78 by bringing rice from 
Tuticoiin and which now further runs to Mandapam, the Periyar 
irrigation project, and the readiness with which its people emigrate 
to Ceylon when the seasons are bad. 

For general administrative purposes the District is grouped into 
four sub-divisions, Dindigul and Eamnad are in charge of Covenanted 
Civiliaiis and Madura and Meldr are usually in charge of Deputy 
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Collectors recniitod in India, though tlio latter is often assigned 
to the Assistant Collector. The Bindigiil sub-division eoniyn'iwes the 
Bindigul; Palrii, Periyahulam anjJ Kodaikanal taluks ; liaianad 
includes the zamindaris of Hamnad and Sivaganga., the ishuid of 
POanban and a few Government villages; Madura eoin]»rises Madura 
and Tirumaiigalavn taluks ; and the Melur Deputy Oolhxtor adiuinis- 
ters Meltir taluk and carries on the magisterial work of l^Iadura town. 
The Earn nad and Sivaganga zamindaris are sub-divided into tlio eight 
zamlndari tahslls of Mudukulattur, Paramagudi, Eamiuid, Sivaganga, 
Tiruchuli, Tiruppattur, Tinippuvanam and Tiiuvddanai, each in 
charge of a deputy talmldar. At Dindigul, Madura, Alelfir, Palni, 
Periyakiilani and lirumangalani, there is a talisildar assisted by 
a stationary sab-magistrate. Subordinate to these talisildars are 
deputy tahslldars with head-quarters at Uttamo-pahiiyam, Yedasandiir, 
Nilakottai, Madura town and TJsilampatti. Anotlier iiidepeMdent 
deputy tahsildar is siationed at Kodaikanal. The superior staff of 
the District includes the usual officers. 

Civil justice is administered by the seven District MunsiHs of 
Madura, Dindigul, Periyakulam, Faraniagudi, ?iivaganga, Manama- 
‘durai and Tiriimangalaiu (the court of the latter being at Madura), 
by two Subordinate J udges, Madura East and \rest, and by a District 
Judge. The village headmen have the usual civil powers in petly 
cases. In 1904 as many as 10,100 suits were hied before them. 
Litigation is .more than usually common in the District. 

Thefts, house-breaking, daeoities and cattle-lilting are the chief 
criminal offences. The system of giving tiij^pu JcuIL or clue wages, 
for the recovery of stolen property instead of reporting the theft to 
the police is very general and greatly hinders the detection of crime. 
The most noted thieves are the Kalians, who are experts in cattle- 
lifting and will often travel 40 miles in a night. The cattle they 
steal axe either returned to their owners on payment of tujjjm hUi or 
sold across the border in TinaevoEy and Coimbatore Districts or even, 
sometimes, conveyed to Ceylon. 

In the sketch already given of the political history of Madura, it has 
been seen that, from the 16th century the system of government was 
feudal, the poligars enjoying large estates and collecting the revenue 
in an arbitrary fashion. It has also been mentioned that the history 
of the province of Dindigul differed from that of the rest of the Dis » 
trict until this latter came into British hands, Dindigul having been 
acquired by conquest from Tipd Sultan in 1790 and the remainder of 
Madura having been finally ceded to the British in 1801* The revenue 
history of Madura proper is consequently distinct from that of Dindi- 
gul, while tlmt of both differs again from the course of events in the two 
of Sivaganga and BiiUinM, wMoh had long been under 
' the rule of the Sietupatis ox chiefs -of the latter place. Mr. Maoleod 
was the first Collecte appointed to the,, province of Dindigul. Tlie 
eyetem of administmtion adopted at consisted in retaining the land 
revenue under the direct management of the officers of government* 
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Tiiis did not succeed and the receipts dwindled to a very low figure, 
Mr. Macleod tendered his resignation of h.is post in 1794, and soon 
afterwards the province was leaded out to renters for a term of five 
years. In 1796 Mr. Hnrdis took charge of it. He concluded a 
survey of the greater part and introduced a system of settlement 
w^hicli, though it broke down at first because the assessments were too 
high, proved more satisfactory after it had^been improved and elabo- 
rated. On the acq[iiisition of the rest of Madura in| 1801 Mr. Hurdis 
was made Oollector of the whole District so constituted, including Din- 
diguL For the next three years the system of renting out the village 
seems to have prevailed. In 1804—05, however, a settlement founded 
upon the money- assessments introduced by Mr. Hurdis was made with 
each individual ryot. In 1807-08 triennial leases were granted to the 
village communities. These were failures, and in 1810-11 the sj^stem 
of settling with each ryot was reverted to. In 1814-15 this ryotwari 
tenure was formally adopted in both Dindigul and Madura proper 
and has continued in force from that date. The District was 
resurveyed between 1880 and 1885, and settled between 1885 and 1893. 
The survey showed that the old accounts had understated the area in 
occupation by 8 per cent., and the settlement resulted in an increase of 
one per cent, in the land revenue* 

The average assessment per acre on dry land is now R. 1-1-8 
(maximum, Rs, 2 ; minimum, As, 4) and that on wet land Es. 4-1-9 
(tnaximum, Rs, 8-8-0 ; minimum, Rs, 2-8-0). The revenue from 
land and the total revenue in recent years are given below in thousands 
of rupees : — 


— 

1880-81. 

1890-91. 

1900-01. 

-■■■■■ ■■■■ ,, ■ . 

1903-04. 

Laud revenue 

2,706 

2,925 

3,506 

3,655 

Total revenue 

3,4041 

4,300 

5,609 

6,067 


Outside the five municipalities of Madura, Dindigul, Palni, 
Periyakulam and Kodaikanal, the local affairs of the District are 
managed by the District board and the six taluk boards of Madura, 
Melur, Tirumangalam, Bivaganga, Eamnad and Dindigul. The areas 
in charge of the fiLrst five of these correspond with the taluks and 
igamxndaris of the same names, and that controlled by the last of them 
comprises the taluks of Dindigul, Periyakulam, Palni and Kodai- 
kanal. The expenditure of these boards in 1903-04 was about seven 
lakhs, the principal items of outlay being roads, medical institutions 
and sanitation and the upkeep of schools. Their income was derived 
mainly from the cess on land. The affairs of 37 of the smaller 
towns are managed by Union panchayats established under Act Y 
of 1884, which have power to raise a revenue from a tax on houses* 
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Tlie police are in charge of a District Superintendoiit, with, iioufh 
quarters at Madura, and an jftssistaiit Sux)erintendent at Eaninod- 
The force comprises 22 inspectors, one JSnropean liead-constable for 
the reserve police, 153 other head-constables, and 1,069 constables. 

There are 107 police-stations, and the reserve police at head-quarters 
number 131. Punitive police forces are at present quartered at 
Aruppiihkottai and Kamudi in consequence of the participation of tlie 
people of these places in the anti-Bhanar riots of 1899. Tiie village 
police numbers 659 talaiyaris, and 50 road talaijaris are employed to 
guard certain spots along the main routes. The Bistrict jail is 
located in Madura town, and has accommodation for 455 prisoners, 
while 18 subsidiary jails have a daily average j^opulatioii of 
116 quisoners and accommodation for 299. The chief iiidastry in the 
Madura jail is cotton-weaving. Coir and grass matting are also 
made, the former chiefly for the Public Works department. 

According to the census of 1901 Madura stands sixth among the Ednoatiou. 
Madras Districts in point of the literacy of its male population, and 
about seven per cent, of the total population (14*6 males and 0'5 foinaleH) 
can read and write. The taluks which stand highest are Jkladora, 
where 1 1 per cent, of the people are literate, and Kodaikanal. The 
position of this latter is, however, largely due to the inunbors of 
Etiropeans and Eurasians who reside in its head-quarter station. 

On the 3 1st March 1904, there were in the District 1,890 educational 
institutions of all kinds, of which 1,274 were public and 616 private 
concerns. The former included 1,230 primary, 33 secondary, and nine 
special, schools, and the two arts colleges at Madura. Four of them 
wcivo maintained by the Educfdion department, 83 by the local boards 
and seven by the munieiq>alities, while 708 were aided from qmldic 
funds and 472 were unaided. The girls reading in these numbered 
4,539, and 600 more were in private elementar}?- schools. The total 
number of pupils of both sexes who were under instruction in tlie 
District in 1880-81 was 20,971; in 1890-91, 42,506; in 1900-01, 

63,087; and in 1903-04, 72,211. The number of boys in primary 
classes is 24 per cent, of those of school-going age, and the 
corresponding percentage of girls is 2. Among Musalmans the per- 
centages of scliolars of each sex to the male and female population of 
school ago is 77 and 6, respootively. About 5,000 Fanchamas are 
being educated at 136 schools chiefly intended for that class. 

The total expenditure on education in the District in 1903-04 was 
3*6S lakhs, of which 1*29 lakhs was derived from fees* Of the 
total 57 per cent, was devoted to primary education. 

There are 41 medical institutions in the District, with accom- Hospitels and 
modation for 183 in-patients. The new municipal hospital in 
Madura town, which cost more than a lakh of rupees, is the largest. 

The Albert Victor Hospital belonging to the Amerimu Mission is a 
splendidly equipped building with accommodation for 44 in-patients. 

;In 1903, 3,400 in-patients and 437^000'. out-patients were treated and 
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16,000 operations were performed in all these institutions taken 
together. The total expenditure was Es. 1,00,000, two-thirds of 
which was met from local and municipal funds. 

llie nnmher of persons successfully vaccmated in 1903-04 was 

77.000, or 28 per mille of the population, the Presidency average 
being 30 per miUe. Vaccination is compalsory in all the munici- 
palities and Unions. 

W. Prancis, District G(meUeery 1906. 

Dindignl Sub-division.-^ Suh-division of the Madura District 
of the Madras Presidency consisting of the taluks of DINDIGUL, 
PALNI, KODAIKANAL and PEEIYAKULAM. 

Dindigul Taluk. — One of the taluks of the Dindigul suh-division 
of the Madura District, Madras, lying between lO'^ 0' and 10° 49'' N. 
and 77° 40' and 78° 15' E., in the north of the District and extending 
over an area of 1,122 square miles. Its population was 430,624 in 
1901 against 391,090 in 1891 and it contains one town, DINDIGUL, 
its head-quarters and a municipality o? 25,182 inhabitants, and 209 
villages. Deputy tahsildars are stationed at Yedasandlir and Nila- 
kottai. The land revenue and cesses demand in 1903-04 was Es- 

6.02.000, and the peshkash paid by the two zamlndari estates of 
JKannivadi and Ammayanayakkanur within it amounted to an 
additional Rs. 52,000. The taluk is an undulating plain bordered by 
the PALNI HILLS and the smaller Harandainalai and Sirumalai 
ranges. The soil, except where it is enriched by silt from the Palni 
and Sirumalai hills, is generally poor. The cultivation is almost wholly 
uiiirrigated, but a large number of wells supply patches of wet 
cultivation and garden crops. The chief river is the Kodavanar, a 
tributary of the Amaravati. Among special crops may be noted 
tobacco, while plantains and coffee are cultivated ou the Sirumalais. 

Palni Taluk. — One of the taluks of the Dindigul sub-division 
in the north of the Madura District, Madras, lying between 10° 8' and 
10° 43' N. and 77° 16' and 77° 55' E. Including Kodaikanal taluk, 
which formerly belonged to it, it extends over 599 square miles. Its 
inhabitants numbered 214,972 in 1901 against 195,050 in 1891, and 
it contains one town PALNI, population 17,168, its head-quarters 
and a municipality, and 117 villages. Its land revenue and cesses 
demand in 1903-04 amounted to Es. 2,96,000, of which Es 48,000 
was peshkash paid by zamindari estates. The taluk is bounded on 
the south by the PALNI HILLS. It is almpst all unirrigated, but 
includes patches of wet land supplied by about 50 tanks, by the 
rivers Bhanmukhanadi and Nanganji and by the Nallatanga stream. 
Compared with other parts of the Madura District it is thus not weE 
protected from famine. 

Kodaikanal Taluk.— A minor taluk in the Dindigul sub-division 
of the Madura District of the Madras Presidency. Its limits corre- 
spond roughly with the extent of the PAliNl HILLS but their exact 
area has not yet been ascertained. The head-quarters is the well- 
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known Mll-stati oil of KODAIKAHAL, population 1 ,912, and tlie taluk 
contains in addition 15 small kill villages. Its population in 1901 
was 19,677 against 18,380 in 1891^; and tke land revenue and cesses 
demand amounted to Es. 42,000 in 1903-04. Cultivation is carried 
on along tke sides of tke valleys and in some places presents 
a most pietaresque appearance, owing to tke numerous terraces 
wkick kave been formed down tke slopes of tke kills, eitker to 
obtain sufficiently level ground or to render tke liill-tor rents available 
for irrigation. Among spieciai products may be mentioned wkeat, 
garlic, coffee, and cardamoms- Tke paddy produced is of a coarse 
quality and takes between eigkt and ten montks to ripen. Piantains 
are very largely cultivated in tke villages among tke lower Pain is, 
and large kerds of cattle ar*e tended by tke villagers of the upper part 
of tke range. Education is backward among tke natives and is 
promoted almosl entirely by tke Jesuit and American missions. Tke 
sanitation of tke villages is more than usually defective. 

PeriyakulaiB Talui:»~A' taluk of the Dindigul sub-division of 
tke Madura District, Madras, lying in tke soutk-west corner of tke 
District between 9° 32' and 10*^ 15' E. and 77® 1 1' and 77® 61 ' E., and 
covering an area of 1,520 square miles. Ike population in 1901 w'as 
320,098 as against 263,253 in 1891, and tke taluk contains three 
towns, PEItrYAKULAM. population 17,960, its koad-quertors and 
a municipality, BODINAYAKKANUE (22,209) and UTTAMA- 
PALAIYAM (10,009), and 83 villages. Tke land revenue and cesses 
demand in 1903-04 amounted to Bs. 3,76,000 and peskkask from 
^amtndari estates to Bs. 32,000. Tke tdiuk, compared with other 
parts of tke District, .is sparsely populated. Through it flow the 
TAIGAI and Suruli rivers, tke latter of wkick receives tke water 
of the PEBIYAR PBOJEGT, and tke tributary rivers Teni and 
Varakanadi. On three sides it is hemmed in by kills, on the west by 
tke WESTERN GHATS, on tke north by tke PALNI HILLS and 
on tke south by tke smaller Andipatti range. A large valley running 
up into tke Western Ghats is known as tke Kambam valley and is 
one of tke pleasantest parts of tke District. 

Malux Taluki’*^^ tiluk and sub4ivi$ion in tke eastern portion 
of tke Madura District, Madras, lying between 9® 62' and 10® 30' N* 
and 78® ? and 78® 29' E., and extending over an area of 480 square 
miles. Its population was 154,381 in 1901 as against 148,666 in 1891* 
It contains one town MELEE, population 10,100, its head-quarters, 
and 98 villages and its land revenue and cesses demand amoucted in 
1903-04 to Bs. 4,60,000. In tke north, are tke irregular masses o! tke 
Alagax, Nattam and Karandamalai Mils. Tke more northern vlEages, 
wHckare known as tke Arum%i.nain, are situated amongthesehilis 
and are difficult of access owing to the lack of roads. Tke soil is cMeiy 
red sand. One-kalf of tke tiluk Is supplied with water from tke 
PIRIYAEPBOJIOT, and some 'Of tke best varieties of paddy pro- 
duced in tke Preaideney. are grown in this part. Tke remaining 
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Maduha portion is irrigated by the Palar, the Tirumanimuttar and the TJppar 

District. streams, -whicb, however, are not perennial, and by numerous small 

tanks which these rivers supply rOr which are rain-fed. The taluk 
has been greatly transformed and enriched by the Periyar water. 

Bamnad Sub-division*— Snb-di vision of the Madura District of 
the Madras Presidency consisting of the BAhOTAD and SIYAQ-ANGfA 
estates. The former of these is sub-divided for purposes of adminis-. 
tration into the zamlndari tahslls of JRatnnad, Tiruvadanai, Paramagudi, 
Tiruchuli and Muduknlattiir ; while Sivaganga, Tiruppattur and 
Tirnppuvanam are comprised in the latter* 

Baninad Estate* — A permanently settled zamlndari estate in 
the south and east of the Madura Distiict, Madras iPresidency, lying 
between 9° 6' and 10° 6' N. and 77° 56' and 79° 19' E., consisting of 
the five zamindari tahsils of Bamnad, Tiruvadanai, Paramagudl, 
Tiruchuli and Mudokulattur, and comprising an area of 2,104 square 
miles with a population (1901) ,of 723,886. It includes within its 
limits the whole of the sea coast of the District. The land revenue 
and cess payable to Government by the estate in 1903-04 was 3f 
lakhs. 

Begarding the early history of the zamTndari, legends are plentiful 
but facts are few. Its chiefs are the titular heads of the numerous 
caste of the Maravans and bear the title of Setupati or Lord of the 
Causeway. This causeway is the ridge of rock which used to connect 
the tongue of the mainland running out into the Gnlf of Manaar with 
the island of PAMBAH. Pamban island contains the holy temple 
of BAMEBWARAM, and tradition has it that when Bama crossed to 
the island from Ceylon by way of ADAMES BRIDGE and founded the 
temple as a thank-offering for Ms victory over Havana, he also appointed 
the first Setupati to protect the pilgrims who should traverse the cause- 
way to visit it. The chiefs of Bamnad appear to have undoubtedly 
borne the title as far back as the 14th and 15th centuries, and in the 
early years of the l7th century it was formally conferred by one of the 
Naik kings of Madura on the head of the Maravans, from whom 
the present owners of the estate are descended. 

Of the earlier chiefs Eaghunatha Eilavan (1673-1708) is perhaps 
the best known. It was he who moved the capital of the country from 
Pogalitr, the ancient family seat, to its present site ten miles further 
.east at BAMNAD, wMoh he fortified. About 1725 a usurper became 
Betupati, but he treated his vassals so harshly that one of them joined 
the legitimate heir and, with the help of the BajaL of Tanjore, attacked 
and defeated him. The country was divided by the victors, the Baja 
of Tanjore annexing that part of it which lay north of the Psmbar 
river. The rebellious vassal took the more valuable two-.fifths of the 
remainder and founded there the line of the present zamindars of 
SIV AGANGA, wMle the other three-fifths, the present Bimnad zamin-> 
diri, went to the • lawful, heir. . -Throughout the Carnatic wars the 
troojps of Eimnid frequently, figure on one side or the other. ' In 1795 
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the Setupati was deposed hy the British for insubordinatioti and 
misrule and died a state prisoner. The estate was formed into a 
siannndari in 1803, a permanent samid (title-deed) being granted to 
the deposed ehief^s sister. 

The rule of her successors has been in the main one long chronicle 
of mismanagement, litigation, and debt. The last Baja of Bamnad 
succeeded in 1873 as a minor, and the estate was accordingly managed 
lor the next sixteen years by the Court of Wards. During this 
period S-J lakhvS were spent on repairs to irrigation works, 14 lakhs of 
debt were cleared o&\ and the estate was handed over to its owner in 
1889, in good order, with a revenue which had been increased from 
five lakhs to nine, and with a cash balance of 3| lakhs. Within tlio 
next five years the Baja had spent tliis balance, incurred further debts 
of over 30 lakhs, and pledged the best portions of the estate to 
liis creditors. I’he zamindari is now managed by trustees for the 
creditors and the present proprietor, who is a minor. 

The zanundari is perhaps the most desolate and uninviting area of 
its size in the Presidency, Almost dead level throughout, and for the 
most part infertile, its coast is lined with blown sand and brackish 
swamps diversified only by stunted scrub and palmyra palms. It has 
only two fair roads (those from Madura to ESmnad and to Tiruchnli), 
its irrigation works are dependent upon the capricious rivers VAIGAI 
and Gundar and are often in the last state of disrepair and neglect, 
and except Bamnad and Rameswaram, already referred to, it contains 
no town of interest or importance. Its chief port, KILAKABAI, is in 
a declining state, and two others of its principal towns, KAMUDl and 
ABIBAMAM have advanced but little for many years, PABAMA- 
GUDI, on the road to Madura, has some reputation for hand-painted 
cloths, but the only flourishing town in the estate is ABUPPUK- 
KOTTAI on the western border, which derives much of its prosperity 
from trade with the neighbouring District of Tinnevelly. 

The South Indian Railway has recently been carried from Madura 
through Batnnad to Mandapam, at the extreme end of the tongue of 
mainland which runs out to naeet PAMBAN ISLAND. Projects for 
carrying it over the remains of the old causeway on to the island, and 
for cutting a ship canal through the island and establishing a port for 
ocean-going vessels near by are now under consideration, and if 
carried out will greatly increase the prosperity of this portion of the 
zamindari. Pamban and the other smaller coral islands in the Gulf 
of Manaar are even at present the pleasantest portions of the estate, 
and are noted for their turtles and oysters. 

RamBad zamindari tah&Il in the estate and suh^ 

division of Bamnad in the Madura District, Madras, Its population 
numbered 107,601 in 1891 and 112,851 in 1901 and it contains three 
towns, BAMNAD, its head- 9 [uarters, population 14,546 ; KILA- 
KAEAr, a decaying seapo-rt -on- the coast, population 11,078; and 
PAMISWARAM (6,632),- which stands oil the island of PAMBAN 
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and is noted for its beautiful temple. The tahsil is an unloToly 
tract, consisting for the most part of poor sandy or saline soils 
and covered with little growth beyond stunted shrubs and palmyras. 
The soa-breezes however suffiice to keep it cooler than most of th© rest 
bl the District. 

TirOLTadail3i.~-^ zamlndari tahsil forming part of the RAMNAB 
ESTATE and lying in the northern portion of the Ramnad sub-division 
of the Madura District of the Madras Presidency. Its population 
in 1901 was 155,346 and in 1891, 151,472. It contains one town, 
DEYAKOTTAI, population 9,503, and 809 villages. The head, 
(quarter station is Tiruvadanai, where a deputy tahsiidar is located. 
The tahsil reproduces the general features of the Ramnad sub- 
d.ivision and is a level plain undiversified by hills, forests or rivers. 
The sources of irrigation are rain-fed tanks. The population mainly 
consists of Kalians, Maravans and Agamudaiyans, but the most 
infiuential class are the Nattukottai Chettis, who chiefly live in 
Devakottai and the neighbouring villages and carry on a widespread 
business in money-lending. Muhammadans are found in large 
numbers on the sea coast near Tondi, a seaport of some note possess- 
ing a considerable import trade in teak and other timber from Burma 
and Ceylon and exporting sheep and paddy to Ceylon. The only 
religious centres are the temples of Tiruvadanai and Kandanur and 
the sole object of antiquarian interest is a ruined Jain temple at 
Hanumantakudi. 

Patamagudi TahsiL—* A zamindari tahsil in the Ramnad sub- 
division and estate in the Madura District of the Madras Presidency. 
Its population in 1901 was 142,665 against 131,151 in 1891, and it 
contains one town, PARAMAGUDI, population 16,134, a station on 
the Madura-Pamban Railway and the head-quarters of the deputy 
tahsiidar, and 375 villages. The river YAIQAI passes through the 
tahsil and serves as the main source of irrigation. 

TirilChtlli.---The westernmost zamindari tahsil in the RAMNAD 
ESTATE and the Ramnad sub-division, Madura District, Madras 
Presidency. Its population was 166,769 in 1901 and 164,239 in 1891. 
It contains two towns and 354 villages. The larger of the former is 
AEUPPUKOTIAI, population 23,633, its head-quarters, which 
carries on an extensive trade with the neighbouring District of 
Tinnevelly. Palaiyampatti, the other town, had in 1901 a population 
of 4,967. The chief manufacture is the weaving of cloths of inferior 
quality. The country is for the most part covered with black cotton 
soil ; it is desolate and arid and the monotony of the plain is relieved 
only by palmyras and patches of low scrub. The irrigated area is, 
proportionately to the total extent, very small* 

zamindari tahsil in the BamnEd estate and 
sub-division in the Madura District of Madras. It is named after its 
head-quarter village, where .a; deputy tahsildEr and sub-magistrate 
is stationed* Its population in 1901 was 146,255 and in 1891 was 
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lS5jl82. It coBtains two towns, ABIEAMAM, popilutiun and 

XAAIUDI (6,8S‘t)y and 399 villages. Tlie talinij possesses tlie same 
desolate and uninviting ax:)pearan(^ as tlie rest of t]\e Eamnad 
zamlndari. It is largely covered with black cotten soil and during the 
rains, owing to the almost entire absence ol roads, the country is 
nearly impassable* 

Sivaganga Estate. — A permanently settl(3d zanundari estate 
in the Eamnad snb-division of the Madura District of Madras, lying 
between 9^ 30' and 10^ 17' N. and 78^^ 5' and 78*^ 58' E., covering 1 ,r)80 
sq[nare miles, and containing 394,206 inhabitants in 1901. The 
peshkash payable by the zamindar to Government (including cesses) 
amounts to three lakhs of rupees. Eormerly the estate wdis part of 
the neighbouring zamindari of EAMISfAD, tim territory of tlie chiefs 
called Setnpatis, or lords of the causeway leading to the sacred 
temple of EAMESWAEAM, but about 1730 one of these Betupatis 
wms forced to surrender two-fifths of his posBessions to tlie poligar of 
Halkottai, who thenceforth became independent and was known as 
the Lesser Maravan, Marayan being the caste to which both he 
and the Setupati belonged. During the latter part of the 1 8th cen- 
tury the rulers of Sivaganga were involved in the struggles of greater 
powers. In 1773 the country -was reduced by the British, the Eaja 
was killed at Kaliyarkovil and his widow was forced to flee to 
Dindigul, where she remained under the protection of Haidar Ali. 
I^ater, she was restored as zamnidarni, and in 1803 the permanent 
settlement was made wdth one Udaya Tevaxi of the family. The sub- 
sequent history of the estate has been a tale of mismanagement 
and litigation, one of tbe succession suits which have taken place having 
lasted a very long time and cost a great deal of money. At present 
its resources are being greatly developed by European lessees wlo, 
in consideration of having paid olf the last zamiodar’s debts and 
made him an allowance for life, obtained a lease of tlie entire estate 
for a term of 30 years. The present zamindar is a minor under the 
Court of Wards. 

SiYargaBga Tahsil%‘**-A zamiudi,n tahsil in the EUmnSd sub- 
division of the Madura District of the Madras Presidency, which 
together with the Tiruppattiir and Tiruppuvanam tahsils makes up 
the BIVAGANQA ESTATE* The population in 1901 was 1 65,909, and 
in 1891 was 146,649, and thetahsil contains one towm SIYAGAEGA 
(population the head-quarti rs of its deputy lahsiiddr, and 620 

viEages. It is an unbroken level plain covered mainly with red soil 
' '! and is fairly fertile* Its crops are irrigated chiefly by the VAIGAl 
: ^ and by river-fed tanks. 

jty . A _ zamindari tahsll belonging to the 

l;;'g|V^GAN6A ESTATE and situated ;ih the northern portion of the 
' Miiinn§-d sub-diviaion, Ifadum District^ . Madras* Its population 'was 
in 1^01 and 200,087 in IS9L.^ 'Jt'noatains two towns and 366 
'■' yiHages. TIEUPPATIUE town? its^^^d-quarters and the station 
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of a deputy talislldar, had in 1901 a population of 5,881, ’^lule 
KAEAIKKUDI contains 11,801 inhabitants. The chief sources of 
iri’ig'ation are the riyer and jain-fed tanhs, but the tahsil depends 
in large measure for its food supply upon the neighbouring^taluk of 
Melur, half of which is supplied with water from the PEHIYAE 
PROJECT. Among its few manufactures may be noted brass vessels 
and cocoa-nut fibre. The country is a level plain, broken only by a 
few hills near Piranmalai and Karisappatti, and the soil is red sand. 

Tiruppiivaiiain.— A zamiadari tahsil forming a portion of 
the SIVAGANGA ESTATE in Ramnad sub-division of Madura 
District, Madras. It contains 66 viHages, the cliief of which is 
Tirappuvaiiam, a station on the South Indian Railway and its head- 
quarters, and its population in 1901 was 29,261 as against 29,878 in 
1891. The tahsil lies along the bank of the VAIGAI river, which 
supplies many of its irrigation tanks. The soil is mainly alluvial. 

Madura Madura District 

of the Madras Presidency consisting of the taluks of MADURA and 
TIRUMANGALAM, 

Madura Taluk. — A. taluk in the sub-division and District of the 
same name, in the Madras Presidency, lying in the centre o ’t the District 
between 9"^ 45' and 10° 12' N. and 77° 51' and 78° 18' E., and covering 
an area of 446 square miles. Its population in 1901 was 308,140 
against 261,195 at the previous census, and it contains one town 
MADURA, population 105,984, its head-quarters and the second 
largest municipality in the Presidency, and 283 villages. The land 
revenue and cesses demand in 1903-04 amounted to Rs. 6,40,000 
excluding peshkash (Rs. 3,000) paid by zamindaris. The chief 
source of the agricultural prosperity of the taluk is the water of 
the PERIYAR PROJECT, since the advent of which a large 
extension of v’et cultivation has been made. Through the taluk 
ruus the YAIGAI river, and it is bordered on the north and west by 
the Sirumalai and Nagamalai hills. 

Tirumangalam Taluk.~ A. taluk in the west of the Madura sub- 
division of the Madura District, Madras, adjoining Tianevelly and lying 
between 9° 37' and 10° 5' N. and 77° 42' and 78° T E. Its area is 745 
square miles and its population in 1901 was 265,396 against 264,621 
iu 1891. It contains one town TIRUMANGALAM, population 8,894, 
its head-quarters and a station on the South Indian Railway, and 276 
villages. The land revenue and cesses demand in 1903-04 was Rs. 
4,50,000, of which Hs. 38,000 was peshkash paid by-zamlndari estates; 
The taluk consists for the most part of black cotton soil assessed 
at Bs. 2 an acre or slightly less. It is largely inhabited by the 
thief-caste of the Kalians, who are notorious cattle-lifters; The 
irrigation sources are mostly rain-fed. A hill called Saduragiri 
is visited by many pilgrims from various parts oi the District on the 
festival of Adi Amavasai. A small temple at Kovilpatti near 
Vikramangalamis noted for its stone*carving and its conservation has 
been undertaken by Government. 
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town in tile BAMbfAB ESTzVTE, Ma^iira Maot'ea 
District, Madras Presidency, situated in 0^ 26' N. and 78*^ 27^ E» Tlie 
population in 1901 was 7,338, of wjjioli nearly half consisted of tlie 
Masalman trading community of tbe Labbais. The chief industry is 
cotton-'sreaving, and tliere is a considerable trade in grain, cotton and 
cloths. The tow 3 i possesses a good supply of drinking vrater and a 
fine. irrigation tank, A local superstition declares that within an area 
of two miles snake-bite is innocuous. 

Adam’s Bridge. — A ridge of sand and rocks about seventeen 
miles in length stretcliiug from nortli-west to south-east from the 
island of BAMESWABAM on the coast of the Madura District, 

Madras Presidency, to the island of Manaar olf Ceylon, and nearly 
closing the northern end of the GULF OP MANikAB, 3.1ie centre 
of the bridge is in 9° 6' N. and 79^^ 34' E. At high tide three or four 
feet of water cover it in places. Hindu tradition says that the bridge 
was made by Hanuman, the monkey-god, and his army of monkeys 
to convey B.ama across to Ceylon in his expedition to recover his wife 
Bibl, whom Bavana, the ten-headed demon king of that island, had 
carried olf. It is under consideration to carry the railway which now 
runs as far as Maridapam, on the mainlajid opposite the island 
of PAM BAN, across to the island and thence over tliis ridge to 
Ceylon, thus linking up the Ceylon and Indian railways and establish- 
ing direct and unbroken communication between the port of Colombo 
and India generally. 

A 1 a.gfl.rlr nyi L— A temple at the foot of the south-eastern slope of 
the Alagar hill, sacred to the god Alagar and situated about 12 miles 
north-east of Madura, in 10® 6' N. and 78® 14' IS,, in the Melur taluk of 
the Madura District, Madras Presidency. The building is very ancient 
and is held in special repute by the Kalians and other thieving com- 
munities, who are said to devote to the god a portion of their ill-gotten 
gains in the expectation that they will thereby bo successful in their 
criminal expeditions. The temple is surrounded by an extensive outer 
wall which once served as a fortification. At the festival on the new- 
moon day of the month of Adi thousands of worshippers from the 
neighbouring Districts gather here. Several fine porches about it are 
now rapidly falling into ruins. Three miles away on the Alagar hill is 
a building which contains a spring the water of which is believed to 
possess power to cleanse from all sin. 

AlTBppukkottai.^The head-<|uarters of the Tiruohuli taheli of 
the BAMnAD estate, Madura District, Madras, lyingHn 9® SP 
N. and 7S® 6' E. Its inhahitants numbered 23,633 in It is 

* thriving place and its population has doubled in the last 20 years? 

, but it suffers greatly from lack of proper communications and la 13 
mEes distant from YIBUDU PATTI, the nearest rad way-station. The 
popularion consists chiefly of Sedans, who are weavers, andolShanans, 
who are an enterprising community in .commercial matters and have 
brought the town to its preseni flourishing condition. The place has 
, at present to support a force of punitive police owing to the recent 
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Mabufa disturbances wliicli took place in conset^nence of the claims of the 

D istric t, people of this caste, which is considered to be low" in the social scale, 

to enter the ordinary Hindu pla<j(3s of worship. Its chief industries 
are cotton- w^eaving aijd dyeing. The fabrics made here are exported 
to Colombo, Singapore and Penang. 

Bodinayakkanur. — ^ town in Periyakulam taluk, Madura 
district, Madras Pi*esidency, lying in 10° 1' N. and 77° 21' E. * The 
population in 1901 was 22,209. The town, which is the chief place 
in the zamindari of the same name, is growing rapidlj^ mainly 
because tho coSee, cardamoms and tea of the Devikolam and 
Mannar estates, which have in recent years been opened out on the 
hills in Travancore just above it, pass through on their w’ay to the 
railway, and it is a base for the supply of the grain and other arlicles 
consumed by the emplo^^es on these properties. It is under considera- 
tion to construct a line to the town from Ammayanayakkanhr on the 
South Indian Bailway, The Bodinayakkanur zamindari is one of the 
72 ancient ^alaiyams (poligars’ estates) of xVladura. The zamXndar^s 
family is said to have emigrated hither from Gooty in 1S36 A,D. 
The estate was seized by Haidar All in 1776 and after an interval of 
semi-independence was resumed by his son Tipu for arrears of tribute. 
The Baja of Travancore subsequently seized the pr perty, but in 1793 
the zamindar recovered it. .The country was thereafter settled by the 
Company’s officers. 

Dovakottai.— A town in the Tiruvadanai tahsil of the BAMNAI) 
ZAMINDABI, Madura District, Madras, l>ung in 9° 57' N. and 78° 
61' E. The place is ehiefiy interesting as being the chief centre of the 
large and wealthy trading community of the Nattukottai Chettis, 
and abounds in the fine residences waieh thet'e people are so fond of 
constructing for themselves. It has a population of 9,603 (1901). 

Diudigul Town {Din3u-lal^ the rock of Dindu, an asura or 
demon). — The head-quarter town of the sub-divihion and talnk of the 
same name in the Madura District, Madras, lying on the South Indian 
Bailway in 10° 22' N. and 77° 59' E. It was constituted a municipality 
in 1866 and the average total municipal receipts and expenditure in 
the ten years ending 1902-03 amounted to Rs. 35,900 and Bs. 37,900 
respectively. In 1903-04 they were respectively B,s. 43,000 and Bs. 
42,700, the former consisting chiefiy of the proceeds of tolls, the taxes 
on houses and land, and fees from markets. A scheme for the supply 
of the town with water was completed in 1896 at a cost of Rs. 76,600. 
The extension of the head works at a further outlay of Bs. 
39,000 has been sanctioned. The population in 1901 was 25,182, of 
whom 18,060 were Hindus, 3,175 Musalmans, and 3,947 Christians. 
Situated 880 feet above the level of the sea, the town has a dry 
and hot but healthy climate. At a few miles distance rise the 
masses of the PALNI HILLS and the Sirutnalai range. The staples 
of local trade are hides, tobacco, and coffee and cardamoms from the 
estates on the Palni Hills, for the conveya..ce of which the system of 
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I'oacls radiating from tlie town affords exceptional facilities. Tlie chief 
manufacture is cigar-making, 746 hands being daily employed by 
Messrs. Spencer and Go., in tbeir iijiportant factory. Silk thread of 
pecnliat fineness is spun by weavers of the Patnnlkflran community, 
and Dindigul locks are renowned throughout the Presidency. Being 
the head-quarters of the sub-division, Dindigul contains the office of the 
Divisional officer and also those of an Assistant Engineer, a District 
MunsifF, a tahslldar and a sub-magistrate. There are two elinrches, 
one belonging to the American Mission and the other to the Eoman 
Catholics, and also a dispensary and a hospital. The streets and 
roads are well laid out, and the substantial nature of the houses shows 
that the population is flourishing. 

Dindigul was formerly the capital of a province wHch was 
practically independent of, although noniinaliy belonging to, the 
Madura kingdom. The fort which commands the town is built on a 
remarkable wedge-shaped rock 1,22S feet above the sea and still 
remains in good preservation, having been occupied by a British 
garrison unlil 1860. As a strategical point of greal; natural 
strength dominating tbe passes wdiich lead to Madura from the 
Coimbatore country, its possession in former times was frequently 
keenly contested. Between 1623 and 1659, the years of Tirumala 
Naik’s reign, it w’as the scene of many encounters between the 
Maratlias and the Mysore and Madura troops. In the next century 
Chanda Bahib (the minister of the Nawab of tbe Carnatic), the 
Marathas and the Mysore troops occupied the fort in turn. In 1765 
it vras garrisoned by Haidar All, who used it as oim of the bases from 
which he conducted his operations in the Carnatic and utilised the 
natural strength of the position to thwart British sche.mes in 
Trichinopoly and Madura. In the wars with Mysore the fort was 
captured by the English under Colonel Wood in 1767 and restored to 
Haidar AIi by treaty in 1768. It was again captured io 1783 by 
Colonel Lang and again restored in 1784 under tlio treaty of Manga- 
lore. It was finally captured by Colonel Stuart in 1790 and coded to 
the East India Company in 1792. 

MudukulattCIr tahsll of the EAMNAB 
ESTATE, Madura District, Madras, lying in 9® 2# N. and 
78® 23' E. Its population is 6,854, of whom 1,000 are Mnsalmans. 
The town contains a large Siva temple, \^hieh has been the subject 
of a famous law-suit, tho Shanans, a caste of toddy-drawers and 
merchants, claiming the right to enter within its pre<ancts and the 
majority of the rest of the Hindus opposing their claim. The town 
participated in the riots which were caused in 1899 by this and other 
preteniions of the Bh|.nfes and a small force of punitive police is now 
, „ quartered on it. Brass and beil-metiil vessels are manufactured here. 

town in tbe Tiruppattdr tabsll of the^SIVA- 
'DAHGA estate, Madura -'District, Madras rreaidewy, situated 
’ ; ’ in 10® T N. and 7S® 17' K Its' population has rapidly increased and 
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numbered 11,801 in 1901 against 6,570 in 1891. Tbe town is cMe% 
noted as one of the centres of tlie Nattnkottai Cliettis, an enterprising 
class of mercbants and money-j.ender8, and the many liandsoine 
residences whLich. thies^ people iiave constructed within it liave added 
greatly to its appearance. 

Kilakarai.--*A sea port in the Eamnad tabsil of the EAMN4D 
ESTATE, Madura District, Madras, lying in 9° 14' N. and 78® 
48' E. on the GULF OF MANAAR ten miles soutb of RAMNAD, from 
wMcli place it is separated by a wide morass, ail but impassable in 
wet weather. It is an untidy and dreary-looking town surrounded 
hy sandy wastes and a little low scrub. The population (11,078 in 
1901) consists mainly of Labbais, a Musalman trading community. 
Its commerce, which is chiefiy in grain, is carried on mainly with 
Oocanada and Ceylon. The Labbais are experts in diving for chank- 
shells {Turlinella m^a), which are obtained principally opposite 
Devipatam, Tirupalakudi and Bameswaram. 

Kodaikanal Town (Forest of creepers).— Formerly an insignifi- 
cant hamlet of Tilpatti ^iage in the Kodaikanal Muk, on the 
PALNI HILLS in the Madura District of Madras, situated in 10® 14' 
N. and T7° 29' E., but now one of the largest hill sanitaria in that 
Presidency. It is the head-quarters of Kodaikanal taluk and was 
constituted a municipality in 1899. The municipal receipts and ex- 
penditure in 1903-04 w^re Rs. 10,700 and Rs. 9,900 respectiyely ; 
most of the former was derived from the taxes on land and houses. 
A scheme for supplying the place with water, at a cost of Rs. 63,000, 
is under consideratioB. The station contains three churches, a school 
for European boys and girls managed by the American Mission and a 
municipal hospital. Its population according to the census of 1901 
was only 1,912 (or less than that of any other municipality in the 
Province), but this enumeration was made in the cold season, before 
the influx of the numerous hot- weather visitors and their following had 
begun. 

The sanitarium stands about 7,000 feet above sea level. The houses 
of the European residents are picturesquelj? gronped about a natural 
theatre of hills surrounding an artificial lake which has been 
constructed at the bottom of a beautiful little valley, or on the cliff 
which overhangs the ghat road leading np from the low country from 
PERIYAKULAM. The temperature of the station is similar to that 
of OOTAOAMUND but somewhat milder j and, as the rainfall is lighter, 
and the atmospheric conditions more equable, than those of the 
Nllgiris, the climate of the place may be said to be one of the best in 
India. Round about Kodaikanal are grassy rolling downs, with 
beautiful little woods nestling in their hollows and perennial streams 
flowing through thern^ Very similar to, though somewhat steeper than, 
those about Ootacamund* The place is thus capable of considerable 
extension, and its development is at present mainly retarded by its lack 
of easy means of comihunication with the low country and the railway. 
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The journey from the nearest railway-station, Ammayanayakkaiuir on 
the Boutli Indian line, to the foot of the hills where the bridle path up 
the ghats begins, a distance of 33^iniles, is made in bullock-'carts. 
The bridle path makes an ascent of about ^6,000 feet in some 
eleven miles and is quite impracticable for any wheeled vehicles. 
Tisitors have either to ride or be carried up in chairs. The want of 
a cart road also occasions ditiioulties in getting up articles from the 
low country. A driving road through the lower Palnis or a light 
railway through the Periya-kulam valley have been suggested as 
means of improving these communications, and a trace for a ghat road 
from the Palni side has been made out. Want of funds has jme vented 
its execution. 

Near the station is the Kodaikanal Observatory, which is placed 
7,700 feet above sea level. Under the scheme for the re-organization 
of Indian observatories which came into operation in 1899, the chief 
part of the Madras Observatory was transferred to Kodaikanal, the 
place being preferred to Ootacamund on account of its greater freedom 
from mist and cloud, and the former Government Astronomer became 
Director of the Kodaikanal and Madras observatories. The apjdiances 
and powers of this observatory are now directed to the prosecution of 
enquiry in the sciences of terrestrial magnetism, meteorology and 
seismology, and to astronomical observations for the pur]>ose of time- 
keeping, but chiefly to the important subject of solar physics. 

About 1,000 feet below KodaikStnal, at Bhembaganur, is a Jesuit 
College containing 65 students who undergo a course of training for 
seven years in preparation for the priesthood. 

Madura Towil.-^Uoad-quarters of the District and taluk of the 
same name in the Madras Presidency, situated on the south bank of the 
YAIGAI river, in 9® 65^ N. and 78° 7' E, It lies on the main line of 
the South Indian Railway and is 315 miles from Madras. A branch 
railway has recently been opened to Mandapam on the end of the 
tongue of land which runs out into the sea to meet the island of 
PAMBAN. The population in 1871 was 51,987 ; in 1881, 73,807 ; 
in 1891, 87,428 ; and in 1901, 105,984, and it is now the second largest 
town in the Presidency, Of the inhabitants, 93,103 are Hindus, 9,122 
Musalmans and 3,750 Christians. Being the District head-quarters, it 
contains the oflioes and staff usual to such places. Most of the resi- 
dences of the European officials were formerly in the town itself among 
insanitary surroundings, but of late years dwellings for some of them 
have been constructed in a higher and healthier situation on tho other 
bank of the Yaigai. 

The history of the town is largely the same as that of the District 
to which it gives its name, the religious and political life of which has 
from time immemorial centred in it. The earliest mention occurs in 
the times of the ancient PANDYAS, several centuries before the 
Christian era , and the place reached the culmination of its prestige in 
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the middle of the 17tli century itnder tlie Naik kings who contributed 
so much to its architectural adornment. Little is known of its 
early history. The (local chronicle) preserved in the 

great temple gives a ipythical account of the foundation of that build- 
ing and of the town, but. is legendary rather than historical, and the 
mists which enshroud the origin of the place hardly lift for any length 
of time until the 14th century, when (like the rest of south India) 
Madura was subjected to the invasion of the Muhammadans of the 
north. The conquerors seem to have treated its inhab'tants with the 
greatest cruelty and they fenteneed the great temple of the city 
to destruction. The outer wall, with its fourteen towers, was pnHed 
down, and the streets and huildings which it protected were destroyed. 
The. two shrines of Sundareswara and Mlnaks hi were, however, nlti- 
mately spared. The people of Madnra were at last freed from the yoke 
of foreign despotism by Kampana Udaiyar (1373), and after the 
expulsion of the Mnsalmans the priests of Siva regain t d bheir revenues 
and rebuilt the four lofty gopurams or tower-gateways, which now 
stand in the outer w'all of the temple. The middle of the 16th century 
saw the foundation of the INaik dynasty already referred to, and the 
eaha^sra-dambha manchpam or Hall of a thonsand pillars, one of the 
principal structures in the building, was erected by Arya Naik Mudali, 
the general and minister of Viswanatha, the first rnler of that line. 
The temple now forms a parallelogram 850 feet long from north to 
south by 750 feet broad surrounded by nine gopuramsy one of which 
is 150 feet high. These are conspicuous features of the landscape 
for miles around. The building is profusely ornamented both with 
sculpture and paintings and owns a large number of valuable jewels. 
The groups of figures carved from single huge stones in the hall of the 
thousand pillars and elsewhere are the most remarkable of their kind 
in south India and are marvels of industry and elaboration. The 
temple is sacred to Siva in Ms form Sundareswara and to the local 
goddess Minakshi. The other important buildings of Madura are all 
associated with the name of Tirumala Naik, who reigned from 1623 
to 1659. The oMef of these is his palace, the most perfect relic of 
secular architecture in the Madras Presidency. The District Oonrt and 
other offices are located in this building, which has been successfully 
restored by the Government. The main structure consists of two parte, 
an open court and a lofty haH, The former measures 244 feet east and 
west by 142 feet north and south and is surrounded on all sides by 
arcades of very great beauty. The pillars which support the arches 
are of stone, 40 feet in height, and are joined by foliated brick arcades 
of great elegance of design. The whole of the ornamentation is 
worked out in the exquisitely fine stucee called chunam, made from 
shell-lime, which is characteristic of this Presidency. On one side of 
the court stands an apartment which was formerly the throne room of 
the palace. It is an arcaded octagon, covered by a dome 60 feet in 
diameter and the same in height. On another side is a splendid hall 
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120 leet Lj 67 feet and 70 feet high to the centre of its roof, one of the 
chief pecaiiarities of Avliich is the retonhlance of its style to Gothic 
arcbitectnre. t 

Next in importanco to this p'dace is the Tasiinta or Pntl-a Manda- 
pam, which is said to have been bailt as a summer retreat for tlie god 
Bimdareswara. It consists of a hall 333 feet long by 105 feet wide. 
The roof is flat and rests on four rows of stone pillars, all of which 
are different in design and are elaborately decorated witli tlie 
(haracteristic images and emblems of the Hindu religion, life-size 
figures and conventional carving. On the northern bank of tlie 
Yaigai stands the Tamakam, a building of quaint semi -Moorish 
architecture, which is said to have been erected as a pleasure ho\ise 
from which to view combats between wild beasts and which is now 
the official residence of the Collector. Lastly the Teppakulam, a 
great tank about a mile and a half east of the town, is also 
assigned to the time of Tirumala. This reservoir is a perfect square, 
measuring 1,200 feet each way. Its sides are faced with granite and 
surmounted by a handsome parapet, also of granite, beneath which 
runs a continuous paved gallery. In the centre rises a square island 
with a lofty domed temple in the middle and a tiny shiine at each 
corner. Once a year the tank is illuminated by 100,000 lights, 

Madura town was constituted a municipality in 1866. The 
average total municipal receipts and expenditure for the ten y-ars 
ending 1902~03 amounted to .Es. 1,49,000 and Es. 1,74,000 respect- 
ively. In 1903-04 the income was Es. 2,32,000, including water-tax 
(Es. 28,000), the tax on buildings (Es. 57,000), tolls (Es. 26,000) 
and tlie tax on professions (Es. 12,600). The chief items in the 
expenditure, which amounted to Es, 2,18,000, were water-supply 
and conservancy (Es. 7o,000) and medical services (Es. 17,c00). The 
water-works, which derive their supply from the under-ground springs 
in the bed of the Yaigai river, ’were completed in 1894. Estimates for 
increasing the quantity of water availat)le by constructing a receiving 
gallery across the river have been prepared and are under consider- 
ation, A scheme for the drainage of the central part of the town ims 
also been drawn up. 

Madura is the industrial and educational centre of the District. 
Its chief industry is weaving. The silk -'weavers, called Patniilklirans, 
are immigrants from Gujardt and speak a dialect of Gujarati. It is 
said that their forofatbers were induced to settle in Madura by Tiru- 
mala Naik, They claim to be Br5.hmans and call themseives by 
Brahmanical titles. The women and children are employed- in the 
.preliminary operations of |)reparing the thread and warp, and the men 
do the dyeing and the actual weaving. They make pure silk fabrics 
' and cloths of mixed silk and cotton. The number of looms at work is 
, hbout 2,060. ■ 

; The Madura Mills Oo., eshibMshed in 1892, employs 1,760 hands 
' i^lly in its steam cotton-spinning mM\ The daily output of yarn in 
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this averages 1 6,000 pounds. Of the raw material five-sixtlis is 
erown in India and one-sixth is imported from Egypt. A fine variety 
of yarn which is made here is dy«d turkey-red and sold locally. Ihe 
coarser counts are mainly exported to China if the rate of exchange of 
silTex is favourable. 

The two arts colleges in the District, the Madura Native College 
and the American Mission College, are both in Madura.^ The former 
has 69, and the latter 27, students reading in the higher classes. 
The Native CoEege took the place of a former Government College 
and is now managed by a committee of native gentlemen presided 
over by the Collector. Its school department contains 925 pupils, and 
that of the Mission College 371. Other large educational institu- 
tions are the Setupati high school, now amalgamated with the Native 
high school, and the American Mission school. The M adura Technical 
Institute, maintained by the District board, gives instruction in 
drawing, carpentry and carving, and blacksmiths’ and fitters’ work, 
and in the manufacture of articles from aluminium and rattan. The 
number of pupils is 130 and the work turned out in 1903-04 was 
valued at Es, 19,000. The technical schools of the District have 
altogether 245 pupils, A new municipal hospital is now being built. 

1 he'Albert Yietor Hospital belonging to the American Mission is an 
admirably eq.ttipped institution. The town also possesses a maternity 
hospital. 

Manaar Gulf of. A portion of the Indian Ocean bounded on 

the west by the coast of the Tinnevelly and Madura Districts in the 
Madras Piesidenoy, on the. north by the ridge of rock and islands 
known as ADAM’S BRIDGE and on the east by the coast of Ceylon. 
It lies between 8° ani 9° N. and 78° and 80° E. Its extreme breadth 
from CAPE COMORIN, the southernmost point of India, to Point 
de Qalle, the southernmost point of Ceylon, is about 200 miles. The 
gulf abounds in dangerous shoals and rocks at the northern extremity, 
and is exposed to the fury of both the monsoons, being quite open 
t'iwards the south-west and only partially protected by the Ceylon 
coast on the north-east. 

Melur Town. — ^Head-quarters of the taluk of that name in the 
Madura District of Madras, situated in 10*^ 2' N. and 78° 20' E. It 
is a Union with a population of 10,100 (1901), and stands on the main 
road between Madura and Trichinopoly. Since the extension of irriga* 
tlon in the neighbourhood, by means of the PEEIYAB PBOJEGl\ 
the place has risen in wealth and importance as an agricultural centre. 
The American Mission have a station here. 

PaJOk Strait ^_Palk Bay is a gulf lying between the east eoast^ 
of the Madras Presidency and the northern part of Ceylon in about 9^' 
and 10° N. and 79° and 80° JS. It was so named by the Dutch after 
one of their governors. The gulf is hounded by POINT CALIMEEE 
and the coast of Tanjore to the northward and westward ; by ADAM’S 
BEIDGE and the islands at either end of it to the south, and by the 
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nortlxern part of Ceylon and tlie adjacent islands to the east* The 
Dutch recogrused three channels leading between Point Caliinere and 
the northern end of Ceylon into Paik Bay ; but probably only one ol 
these can be considered safe for large ships, lihis is the Palk Btrait. 
Shoals, currents, sunken rocks, coral reefs and sandy spits abound on 
either side and render the passage one of some difficultj and danger. 
The north-east monsoon often sweeps down the Strait into Palk Bay 
with great fury, and there is frequently a heavy and confused swell at 
the southern endpiear PAMBAN island. The effect of the south-west 
monsoon is, however, but little felt. 

Palni Town .-—Head- quarters of the talnk of the same name in 
Madura District, Madras, situated in 10^ 28' N. and 77^ ST E., 34 
miles west of Dindigiil, and 69 miles north-west of Madura. The 
population in 1901 was 17,168. The town was created a munici];>ality 
in 1886, and the average total receipts and expenditure for the ten 
years ending 1902-03 were Bs. 14,300 and E,s. 13,800, respectively. 
In 1903-04 the iBConio, most of w'hich was derived from tolls and the 
taxes on houses and land, was Bs. 20,400 and the expenditure 
Es. 20,000. The chief objfct of interest in the place is its ancient 
temple to Subrahmanya, which is resorted to by crowds of devotees 
from many parts of south India and especially from Malabar- The 
town at present suffers from lack of railway communication, but several 
schemes for remedying this are under consideration. 

island of Pamban is part of the BAMNAD 
ESTATE of the Madura District of the Madras Presidency. Its 
central point is in 9*^ 16' N, and 79° 18' E., and it lies between the 
mainland of the Madura District on the west and Ceylon on the east 
and is separated from the former only by the narrow passage or 
channel referred to later. To the north this ox>ens into the waters 
of PALK BTBAIT and on the south into the GULP UP MANAAB. 
The island is about eleven miles long by six wide. The eastern half 
is merely a narrow strip of sand which runs down to join ADAM’S 
BEIDGE, and the remainder is based on rock of coral formation and 
is chiefly covered by thorny acacias or swamp, there being little 
cultivation of any kind. The chief town is BAMESWABAM, noted 
for its great and ancient temple. 

The town of Ptoban, which is said to derive its name from the 
tortuous, snake-like course of the above-mentioned channel, which it 
overlooks, is situated at the western extremity of the island in 9° 17^ 
N. and 79° 14' E. and is one of the two largest seaports in Madum 
District. In 1901 its population was 3,462. Its lighthouse rises 97 
, feel above high-water marl and shows a light which is visible at a 
‘ dis'tonce of twelve or fourteen miles. It is one of the chief points of 
.departure of emigrants and other passengers to Oeylon and it also 
•jpfceives the numerous pilgrims who annually visit the shrine at 
Eftmeswatam. The Cqylon Government has an emigration depot here. 
The number of passongers and pilgrim® who arrive at .it has increased 
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Mabuba considerably since tbe opening of the railway from Madura to Manda^ 

JDistbsct« pam, on tli© mainland opposite tbe cbannel. Tlie inhabitants of the 

town are chiedy engaged as sailers, pilots and divers or in other sea-* 
faring pursuits. Its /ilimate is considerably cooler than that of th© 
mainland and the town was formerly used as a health-resort by 
European ©facials. The ruins of a Dutch fort are still to be seen 
in it. 

P^mban passage or channel is a partly artificial channel which rims 
between the western extremity of Pamban island and the mainland 
of India and connects Palk Strait and the Gulf of Manaar. It was 
deepened by the Government to allow sea-going ships to pass along 
by this quicker and more sheltered route instead of having to go round 
the east coast of Oeylon, Geological evidence tends to show that in 
former times the gap was bridged by a continuous isthmus, and until 
it was deepened the passage was quite impracticable for ships, being 
obstructed by two parallel ridges of rock reaching just above high- 
water mark and about 140 yards apart, the space between which was 
occupied by a confused mass of rocks lying for the most part parallel 
to the ridges and in horiaontal strata of sandstone formation. The 
first proposal to deepen this channel for trafiic was made by Colonel 
Manuel Martinez, who brought the matter to the notice of Mr. 
Luehington, Collector of the Southern Provinces and afterwards 
Governor of Port St. George. Nothing, however, was done until 
1822, when Colonel Be Haviland recommended the institution of a 
regular survey, which was entrusted to Ensign (afterwards Sir 
Arthur) Cotton, whose name is. so honourably associated with other 
great engineering projects in southern India. Cotton^s opinion was 
favourable ; but other matters diverted the attention of Government 
until 1828, when Major Sim was instructed to undertake experiments 
in blasting and removing the rocks. His reports will be found at 
lengthin the Journal of the Boyal Geographical Society (V'ol. lY). 
The first scientific marine survey of the channel was conducted in 
1837 by Lieutenants Powell and Ethersey of the Indian Navy assisted 
by Lieutenants Grieve and Christopher. The charts made on this 
occasion still remain the standard authority. Operations for deepen- 
ing and widening the channel were begun in 1838 and continued for 
many years. It is now about 80 feet wide, 14 feet deep as a minimum 
and 4,232 feet in length, and is used to a large extent by coasting 
vessels. Navigation through it requires care, as the current is some- 
times very strong. 

It has now come to bo recognised that if ocean steamers are ever 
destined to run north of the island of Ceylon, the best route will 
be a ship canal across the island of PSmban. It has been already 
mentioned that the Madura-Pamban Bailway has been carried as far 
as the point on the mainland which faces Pamban town. Proposals 
are now under consideration to bridge the channel and to carry the 
j^ailwaj across it to Bameswaram j to out a canal through Pamban 
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island large enongli to take sea-going skips ; to estabiisk a skip-baBin 
in one part of this canal and ooniioct it with tke railway ; and 
eventually to continue tke railway across Adam’s Bridge to Ceylon. 
Details of these sckemes kave not*yet been worked out, but it ia 
anticipated tkat tke completion of tke first part^of tkem would result 
in tke creation of a port on tke island wkiok would attract ninek 
skipping, since tke new rente would afford a mnek shorter passage 
between tke southern e:£treniity of tke Indian Poninsnla and the 
ports along tke north-east coast than tke present voyage round tke 
eastern coast of Ceylon, rOanbaii island would form a natural break- 
water which would enable large skips to anchor in still \Yater during 
either monsoon, to the north when tke soutk-w^est wind was blowing 
and to tke south during tke north-east current. There is six fathoms 
of water close to tke shore of tke island both on tke north and tko 
south of it. 

Paramagudi Towil‘**“Town in the Paramagudi taksTl of tke 
BAMNAD ZAMINDA.RI in tke Madura District, Madras, situated in 
9^ 3*2' N. and 78® 36' E. Tke population was 16,13-i in 1901 and is 
rapidly growing. It stands on tke sooth bank of tke VAIGAI river 
on the road from Ramnad to Madura and is one of tke more important 
stations on tke railway between these two places* It is tke head- 
quarters of a deputy takslldar and of a District Munsiff. Tke chief' 
industry is tke weaving of silk cloths. Hand-painted chintzes used 
to be made formerly, but tke industry is now dead. 

Poriyakulaill Town*— ‘Head-quarters of the taluk of tke same> 
name in tke Madura District of Madras, situated in 10® 7' N. and 
77® 33' E., on the banks of tke YarakanadJ about 45 miles west of 
Madura towm and 35 miles south-west of DindiguL Its population in 
1901 w'as 17,960. The town wms created a municipality in 1886 and 
tke average total receipts and expenditixre for tke ten years ending 
1902-03 were Bs. 3 5,600 and Rs. 15,400, reB|)ectively. In 1903-04- the 
income, most of 'which was derived from tolls and tke taxes on land 
and houses, "was Rs. 19,800 and the expenditure Rs. 20,600. A sckemo 
for supplyingdt with water has been prepared and is under consider- 
ation. The town is'an important centre for tke trade of tke Kamkam 
valley and, being distant only five miles from tke foot of tke gk§t by 
which tke ascent is made to EODAIKAHAI% has a considerable trade 
in grain and fruit with tkat place and tke adjoining kill villages. 

Periyix Project, The..— The PeriyUr (big river) k a river 
which rises on the western side of the range of tke WEBTERN 
GHATS and flows down to tke Arabian Sea through tke Native State 
of Travanoore. Tke area through which it passes is within the zone 
of the heaviest rainfall in the south of India, and the crops there are 
grown by the aid of rain alone and without irrigation. Consequently 
the water of the PeriyEr for many centuries ran uselessly to the sea* 
The great project to which the river. gives its name consists in the 
oonstructioa of 'a huge masonry dam across the upper waters of the 
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river, in Travancoie territory, forming a great lake, and taking the 
water of this lake through a tunnel in the Western Ghats across to 
the opposite, or eastern, slope of that range to supply the arid areas 
which lie immediately below it ot. that side. In short, a great river 
wMch formerly ran down one side of a mountain range has been bidden 
to turn back and how down the other side of it. The lake has an 
area of 8,000 acres and lies in Travancore territory. The land has 
been rented from that State for Be, 40,000 per annum. The height of 
the dam, which is situated in 9^ 32^ N. and 77*^ 7' E., is 173 feet, and 
it is made of solid masonry throughout. The tunnel through the Ghats 
is 5,704 feet long, and the open cutting or debouch nre on the northern 
side which leads to it from the lake adds 500 feet to its length. The 
tunnel proper has an entrance sluice 12 feet wide by 7^ feet high 
and a gradient of 1 in 75, and is drilled through tough granite. 
The bed of the Yaigai river is utilised for some distance to carry the 
water to places where it is wanted, and the scheme includes in addition 
36 miles of main canal and 190 of distributaries. Up to 1904 the 
total capital cost of the project had bet^n 92 lakhs of rupees. 

The scheme was suggested as early as the beginning of last 
century, but was at hrst thought to be chimerical. It was revived in 
1862, but it was not until 1882 that a beginning was seriously made 
with the preparation of estimates for the project. The success of 
the work was mainly due to the elforts of Colonel Pennycuick,R,E., 
Chief Engineer to the Madras Government. It was carried to 
completion in the face of enormous difHculties, the country being 
entirely uninhabited and most inaccessible, the climate infected with 
deadly malaria, the difficulty of getting labour and transport immense ; 
and many of the technical problems involved iu the work beirig 
of an entirely new description. The foundations of the dam w^ere 
carried away time after time before they had proceeded sufficiently 
to be out of the reacffi of floods, and unforeseen difficulties and trials 
had constantly to be met and overcome. The official History of the 
Project, by Mr. A. T. Mackenzie, one of the staff of engineers who 
carried it to completion, gives a full account of the undertaking and 
the manner in which it was eflectedl 

It is too soon as yet to judge of the financial result of the Project, 
as the whole of the land commanded by it has not yet been prepared 
for wet cultivation by the ryots and so cannot be all supplied with its 
water. At the end of 1903-04 the total area of land irrigated by 
it, including second-crop cultivation, was 14^,000 acres and the net 
revenue from tMs Ba. 3,55,000, giving a pyofit on the capital outlay of 
3*86 percent. The total culturable area commanded by the main canal 
and its twelve branches is 121,000 acres, including land of all classes. 
The supply available is probably sufficient only for about 111,000 
acres, and the most important project whieh now remains is concerned 
with the extension of the system by forming a second reservoir in 
which to store the surplus water which now runs to waste. 
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B»aill6SwaraHl.“— A town situated in 9® IT N, and 79® 19' E* on 
tlie island of PAMBA!N in the Madura District of Madras. Population 
6,632 (1901). It contains one of the most venerated Hindu shrines in 
India, which was founded, according to tradition, by Hama himself as 
a thank-offering for his success in his e^cpeditioS against Havana, the 
ten-headed king of Oeylon, who had carried off his wife. For centuries 
the temple has been the resort of thousands of pilgrims from all parts 
of India; and until recently these people had to traverse on foot 
the inhospitable wastes of the HAMNAD ESTATE which separated 
it from the nearest railway station, that at Madara, to attain the end 
of their religious desire. The pilgrimage is now rendered easy by the 
railway which has lately been built from that place to Mandapam, a 
point on the mainland facing the town of Pam ban, eight miles from 
Rameswaram. The great temple stands on slightly rising ground in 
the north-eastern part of the island, is in the form of a qnadraiigubir 
enclosure 650 feet broad by about 1,000 feet long, and is entered by 
a gateway surmounted by a gofuram or tower 100 feet high. The 
oldest portion is built of a dark and hard limestone, traditionally said 
to have been quarried in Oeylon, while the more modern parts are con- 
structed of a friable sandstone quarried in the island itself. The 
inner praMmm or corridor is ascribed to the piety of an early 
Madura Naik, while the outer mantapcm was the work of two of the 
Ramnad chiefs or Setupatis, with the history of whose lino, as the 
lords of the causeway loading from the mainland to Pdmbari island 
and the protectors of the pilgrims, the whole history of the temple 
has for centuries been intimately connected. 

Mr. Fergusson in his Iluiorg of Indim AreUteciim thus describes 
the building If it were proposed to select one temple which 
should exhibit all the beauties of the Dravidian st^de in their greatest 
perfection and at the same time exemplify all its cliaract eristic 
defects of design, the clioice would almost invariably fall upon that at 
Rameswaram. In no other temple has the same amount of patient 
industry been exhibited as here; and in none unfortunately lias that 
labour been so thrown away for want of a design appropriate to its 
display. It is not that this temple has grown by successive incre- 
ments; it was begun and finished on a previoUKly settled plan, as 
regularly and undeviatingly carried out as at Tan j ore, but on a prin- 
ciple so diametrically opposed to it that, while the t€m|)le at Tanjore 
produces an effect greater than is due to its mass or detail, this one, 
with double its dimensions, and ten times its elaboration, produces no 
effect externally, and internally, can only be seen in detail, eo ihat 
the parts hardly in any instance aid one another hi producing tlim. effect 
aimed at. 

“ Externally, the temple is enclosed by a wall 20 feet in height 
with four gopuras^ one on each face, which have this peculiarity, that 
they alone, of all those I know in India, are built wholly of stone 
'■from the base to the summit. The western one alone, howevir^ 
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finislied. Those on the north, and south are hardly higher than the 
wall in which they stand, and are consequently called the mined gate*- 
ways. Partly from their form, but more from the solidity of their 
construction, nothing but an eai^bhquake could well damage them. 
They hare never beenTraised higher, and their progress was probably 
stopped in the beginning of the last century, when Muhammadans^ 
Marathas, and other foreign invaders checked the prosperity of the 
land, and destroyed the wealth of the priesthood. The eastern fagade 
has two entrances and two gopuras. The glory of the temple, however, 
is in its corridors. These extend to a total length of nearly 4,000 feet. 
Their breadth varies from 20 feet to 30 feet of free floor space, and 
their height is apparently about 30 feet from the floor to the centre of 
the roof. Each pillar or pier is compound, and richer and more 
elaborate in design than those of the Parvati porch at Chidambaram,, 
and certainly more modern in date. 

** None of our English cathedrals are more than 500 feet long, and: 
even the nave of St. Peter^s is only 600 feet from the door to the apse. 
Here the side corridors are 700 feet long, and open into transverse- 
galleries as rich in detail as themselves. These, with the varied 
devices and modes of lighting, produce an efleot that is not eq[ualled 
certainly anywhere in India. The side corridors are generally free- 
from figure sculpture, and conseqAently from much of the vulgarity 
of the age to which they belong, and, though narrower, produce a 
more pleasing eflect. The central corridor leading from the sanctuary 
is adorned on one side by portraits of the Eajas of Bamnad in the 17th 
century, and, opposite them, of their secretaries. Even they, however^ 
would be tolerable, were it not that within the last few years they have 
been painted with a vulgarity that is inconceivable on the part of the 
descendants of those who built this fane. Not only these, but the 
whole of the architecture, has first been dosed with repeated coats of 
whitewash, so as to take off all the sharpness of detail, and then 
painted with blue, green, red, and yellow washes, so as to disfigure 
and destroy its effect to an extent that must be seen to be believed. 

‘‘ The age of this temple is hardly doubtful. Prom first to last its 
style, excepting the old vimma, is so uniform and unaltered, that its 
erection could hardly have lasted during a hundred years ; and if this 
is so, it must have been during the 17th century, when the Bamnad 
Bajas were at the height of their independence and prosperity, and 
when their ally or master, Tirumala Naik, was erecting buildings in 
the same identical style at Madura. It may have been commenced 
fifty years earlier (1550), and the erection of its gopuraa may have 
extended into the 13th century, but these seem the possible limits of 
deviation.^^ 

Eamnad Town {Eammatlka-purmy the town of Bamanatha).— 
The chief town of the sub-division, zamlndari and tahsil of the same 
name in the Madura District, Madras, sitaated in 9® 22' N. and 
51' It is a station on the Madura- Pamban Bail way and 
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population in 1901 was 14,546* Tlie town is the head-quarters of the 
Divisional ojfhcer and of an Assistant Superintendent of Police 
and contains a Protestant church belonging to the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, and two Ionian Catholic places of worship* 
It is also the residence of the Kajas of Bamnad, whose palace, a 
large rambling building, stands at the end of its chief street. It lies 
in the midst of ngly and uninteresting country and its redeeming point 
is its climate, which is never very hot and is generally tempered by a 
breeze from the sea. The town was taken by General Smith in 1772 
and was under military occupation in 1792. The fortifications, now 
destroyed, consisted of a wall 27 feet high and 6 feet thick surrounded 
by a fosse. In the centre was the palace of the chiefs. 

Sivaganga Town.“Ohief town of the tahsll and zammdari of 
the same name in the Madura District of Madras, situated about tea 
miles from Mauamadurai, which is a station on the South Indian 
Bail way, in 9° 51' N. and 78° 30' E. The population in 1901 was 
9,097 and it is a Union and the station of a deputy tahsildar. Brass 
fancy articles, especially excellent figures of Hzards, scorpions, and 
the like, are manufactured here. The town is a pleasant place, and 
in its fertile red soil grow most of the trees and plants of the eastern 
coast. It contains the palace of the zamindto of Sivaganga, and 
is the head-quarters of the European lessees who now have possession ^ 
of their estate. 

Timmangalam Town,— Head-quarters of the taluk of the 
same name in the Madura District, Madras, situated in 9° 50' N. and 
77° 59' E., about twelve mOes south of Madura, on the main line of the 
South Indian Baiiway. Poimlation 8,894 (1901). The town is said 
to owe its origin to an early Yellal a colony dating from 1566. It is 
noted for its dyed cloths and contains a cotton-ginning factory. The 
air of the place is considered by the natives to be particularly 
favourable to the recovery of persons suffering from asthma. 

TiruppEttBr head-quarters of the tahsil of that 

name in me Bamnad sub-division of the Madura District, Madras, 
situated in 10° 7' N. and 78° 37' E. Its population in 1901 was 5,881. 
Except that it was once the residence of a small local chieftain and is 
now the head-quarters of the deputy tahslld§.r, it is a place of no 
particular interest. 

HttaiXiapilaiyaiB.— town in Periyafeulam taluk, Madura 
Diskict, Msiras, situated about 24 miles south-west of Periyakulam 
on the Suruli river, in 9^ 49' H. and 77° 20' E. The population in 
1901 was 10,009. It was formerly the head-quarters of one of the 
ancient pa^ai^amB or feudal estates of Madura, Since the advent of 
tile water of the PIEIIAE PBOJEOT the place has risen in 
importance, being the first large town which irbenefited thereby. It 
'm the head-quariera of a deputy iahiildfe. 
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Tinnevelly Bistiict [Tirundveli ), — A District o! tlic I^ladras 
Presidency wliicli occupies the eastern iiali' of the ex.treme 
southern end of the .Indian Peninsula. It lies betwi^eu 8' O' 
and 0^ .f:]' N. and 77'^ 12' and 78" 28' E. and has an area of 
5/^80 square inilos^ with an extreme length of 120 miles from 
north to south and a maximum width of 75 miles near the 
Madura fronti(n\ In shape it is roughly triangular^ haring 
the WEBTEEN (IHAdbS as its western, and the sea as its 
eastern and southern, boundary. On the north it is stqnirated 
from the Aladura. District by no natural features but roughly 
by a parallel drawn oast and west through the town of 
VIEUDUPATTI. 

The southeruTnost hills of the Western Ghats serve as a 
natural barrier botreen the west side of this District and 
Travaucore State up io within a few miles of CAPE COMORIN, 
the t?xtrem 0 southern point of the Indian Peninsula. These 
hills vary from JbOOO to 5,000 feet in height and are clothed 
with heavy forest, AGABTYA.]\IA.rjAI, half in Tiunevelly and 
half in Travancore, is tlieir highest peak and' rises to 0,108 
feet; it was formerly aai important astronomical station. ]\Ia- 
heudragiri, another peak 14 miles from NANGUNERI, is 5,870 
feet high and is reputed to be the hill from which the monkey- 
god Hanuman jumped to Lanka (Ceylon) when lie went there 
to gather nows of Bita, the wife of Eama, whom Eavana, the 
king of Ceylon, had carried oil 

From the base of the Ghats, where the country is nowhere 
higher than about 7 50 feet, the District slopes down eastward 
to the sea. Besides the Ghats there is no range in it wo].‘ili 
the name except the Yallanad hills in the Brivaikuntam ta-luk, 
which rise abrupt-ly from the surrounding plain to a height 
of over 1,000 feet and form a pleasing contrast to the level 
ground around them. Along the base of^ the Ghats is a belt 
from ten to twenty miles wide' of rad' loam and red sand, and 
fringing the sea is a strip of sandy soil from three to fifteen 
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miles ill breadtli. Tliese two tracts widen out and overlap 
one anotlier as tliey go soutliward, and occupy the whole of the 
country to the south of TINJ^EVBLLY town. Between them^ 
to the norths the i:y.tervening space is occupied by broad plains 
of black cotton soil. 

All the rivers of the District have their sources in the Ghats 
and run eastwards to the sea. The TAMBRAPARIsI, the 
most important of them, rises on the southern slope of the 
Agastyainalai peak and, after a south-easterly course of seventy 
miles, empties itself into the GULP OF MANAAE, The 
Chittar, a much smaller stream, drains the mountains on the 
western border of the Tenkasi taluk and joins the Tambraparni 
a few miles north-east of Tinnevelly town. The Vaippar, which 
rises in the Sankaranayinarkovil hills, though a stream of 
considerable size, does not contribute much to the prosperity 
of the District as its supply is too sudden and occasional to be 
of use in irrigation. 

The District comprises tracts of wide differences in rainfall 
and elevation and its flora is consequently varied. Along the 
sea-shore are salt swamps and the red sand wastes known 
locally as teris^ and the plants of these differ widely from 
those of the central plain, which resemble those of the rest of 
the similar tracts on the east coast. The varying levels of the 
Ghilts have each their own distinctive flora, the most interesting, 
perhaps, being those of the heavy evergreen forest. The 
characteristic tree of the plains is the palmyra palm, which 
covers wide areas to the exclusion of all other trees and is a 
notable factor in the economic condition of the country. 

The geological basis of the District is a continuation of the 
gneiss rock of which the mountains on the west consist. In the 
plains this is largely covered by more recent formations, but 
protrudes through them in isolated patches or rounded and 
often conical masses, some of which supply excellent stone for 
building and road-making purposes. Of the strata which 
overlie the gneiss rock the principal are, first, a quartz, having 
a considerable percentage of iron, and appearing through the 
soil in the pale red ridges which are such conspicuous objects 
in all the taluks bordering the Gkatsj secondly, a nodular 
limestone or kankar underlying a poor stony soil, which is 
chiefly found in tlie central portion of the District ; and, thirdly, 
sandstone alternating with claystone; which forms a coast 
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series and follows the line of the shore at a distance of about ten TIN^^E- 
miles from it. This last originally foinned a nearly continuous vjo.ly 
ridge rising to about o(J0 feet,, tand through this the rivers t-^isTMCT, 
descending from the Gliats have forced their way down to 
the sea. Round about it lie the teri tracts, the surface vi 
which is entirely of blown sand, and which aro one of the 
most peculiar natural features of the "District. In the north, 
the ruck which underlies the plains is covered by a wide 
spread of black cotton soil extending from the Madura, boundary 
southward for about CO miles and having an average breadth, 
of '.to miles. Lastly wo have the river iilluvimn, wliich forms 
a narrow but extremely rich strip on either side of the Tambra- 
parni and Chittar rivers. 

On the plains of the District there is little in the way of Pauna. 
larger game, only a.aitelope and occasional leopards being 
generally met with, but on tlie (xluits occur the wild animals 
usual to heavy forest of higlt elevation. The rare Nllgiri ibex 
is found in several localities along this range. 

The principal cliaracteristics of the climate of Tinnevelly are ciiuiiito 
liglit rainfall and an ecpiable temperature. In the hot months, and ienn 
from March to June, the thermometer rarely rises beyond Do' in l>eraiuro. 
the shade; in the coolest December and January, it is seldom lower 
than 77"'. The mean temperature of Tinnevelly town is 
85"^, wliicli is the highest figure in the Presidency. This unenvh 
able position is, however, attained less by the heat of its hot 
weather than by the absence of any really cold season. Prom 
June onwards, as long as the south-west monsoon Lists, the heat 
in the tracts lying at the foot of the G-hats is sensibly dimin- 
ished by the winds and slight showers which find their way 
through the various gaps and passes in that range. 

The rainfall is greatest near the hills and least on the eastern Baiiifall. 
side of the District. In Teukiisi and AmbaBamudram the maxi- 
mum fall is nearly CO inches, while the minimum is about 20 
inches. In other parts of the "District , the supply varies from 
between 40 aiid bO inches as a maximum to between 10 and lb 
inches as tlie minimum. ITio average animal amount received 
in the District as a whole is about 25 inches, which is one of the 
lowest figures in all the Ihesideiicy. But though its rainfall is 
scanty, Tinnevelly gets the benefit of both. the monsoons, as both 
cause freshes in the Ta-mbrapaim These, indeed, occasionally 
rise very high and do considerable damage. 
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Until tlie IStli centmy tlie Mstory of Tinnevelly is almost 
ideiiticai witli that of the Madura District sketched in the 
separate article on this latter.# The capital of the first rulers of 
Madura/ the PANDYAS:, is reputed to have been at onetime 
within the Tinnevelly District at KOLUAI near the mouth of 
the Tambrapaimi. Thumala Naik^ the most famous of the Uaik 
dynasty of Madura/built himself a small palace at SEIYILLI- 
PUTTUB in the north-west corner of the District. 

In 1743/ when the Nizam-ul-mulk^ the Subahdar of the 
Deccauj turned the Marathas out of the south, Tinnevelly passed 
under the nominal rule of the Nawabs of ARGOT. All actual 
authority, however, lay in the hands of a number of independent 
military chiefs called poligto, who were originally feudal bax-ons 
appointed by the Naik kings but on the fall of that dynasty had 
assumed wider powers. They had forts in the hills and in the 
dense jungle with which the District was covered, inaintained 
about 30,000 brave (though undisciplined) troops, and were 
continually fighting each other or in revolt against the para- 
mount power. An expedition under Major Heron and Mahfuz 
Khan in 1755 reduced Tinnevelly to some sort of order and the 
country was rented to the latter. But he was unable to control 
the poligars, who formed themselves into a league for the conquest 
of Madura and advanced against him. They were however 
signally defeated at a battle seven miles north of Tinnevelly. 
But the utter failure of Mahfuz’s government induced the English 
to send an expedition under Muhammad Yusuf, their sepoy 
commandant, to help him. This man eventually became renter 
of Tinnevelly but rebelled in 1763 and was taken and hanged, in 
the following year. Thenceforth the troops in Tinnevelly were 
commanded by British Officers while the country was admin- 
istered, on behalf of the Nawab, by native officials. As this 
system of divided responsibility was not conducive to the general 
pacification of the country, the Nawab was induced, in 1781, to 
assign the revenues to the East India Company, and civil officers, 
called Superintendents of Assigned Revenue, were appointed for 
its administration. The English, however, were at that time too 
Imsy wifih the wars with Haidar Ali to be able to pacify the 
country thoroughly, and the poligars continued to be powerful. 
Encouraged by the Dutch, who had expelled the Portuguese 
from the Tinnevelly coast in 1658, obtained possession of the 
pearl fishery, and established a lucrative trade, they were soon 
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again in open rel^oOion. In 1783 Ool, Fnllarton reduced tli.e 
strongliold at PANJALAMKURIOHI, near Ottappidaraio, of 
KattaLoinina Naik^ tlie ino.st okstiireperous of them. In 1707 the 
poligarsj, headed hy Kattahomina;, again gate trouble, joining n> 
rebellion which In'oke out in the EAMNAD territory. In 171^^) 
Beringapatam fell and the Conipaiiy’s troop.:j were at last free to 
move. A force was sent to Tinnevelly under Majoi* Eannerinitn 
to compel obedience and the first Poligar war followed, Paii- 
jalamkurichi was taken, its poligar hanged, and the estates of his 
allies confiscated. Some of the ])oligurs, notably the chief of 
lPrih\.IYAPlJEAM, hel])od the English. Two years later, some, 
dangerous characters who had been confined in the fort al 
PALAMOOTTAH bi’oke loose and raised another rebellion. Idic 
operations which followed arc known as the second Poligir war. 
Panjalamknrichi fell after a most stubborn resistance, the fort 
was de>stroyed, and the site of the place wa.s ploughed over. 'Vhe 
ringleaders of the rebellion wore hanged, others who had a-ssisltnl 
in it were transported, and the possession of arms was 
prohibited. 

WJien Beringapatam fell, troasonal^le correspondence between 
Tipu Sultan and the Nawab of Arcot was discovered, and a. 
consequence tlie Company in 1801 assumed the government of: 
the whole of the OAENATIO under a treaty with the Kawab, 
making liim a pecuniary allowance. Tinnevelly thus cuimj 
absolutely into English hands and from that date its history hii;:, 
been peaceful. 

As the reputed scat of tlie earliest Dravulian civilisation, llie 
District possessevs mucli antiquarian interest. The most note- 
worthy archamlogical remains are the sepulchral urns found 
buried in the sides of the rod gravel hills which abound in 
different parts of the District. Those at ADJ GHANA liElIR, 
three miles from BRIVAIKII.NTAM, the most interesting pre- 
historic burial place in all southern India, are noticed in the 
separate article on that place. KOLEAl and KAYAL, near the 
mouth of tlie lYinljraparni, were tlie capitals of a later race, ).)ut 
nothing now remains to mark their ancient glory. Bouic of the 
temples in the District, especially those at Tinichendui*, Alvar 
Tirunagari, Srivaikuntam, Tinnevelly, Nanguneri, BrivilliputtCir, 
Tenkasi^ Papanasam, Kalugumalai ami Ktittalam, deserve special 
, mention. Ancient Roman coins are not uncommon in Tinnevelly 
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and tliose of the old Pandyan kings are numerous. Some 
Venetian gold ducats lia,ve also been uiieai'tlied in the District, 
The District contains 29 t«wns^ or more than any other in 
the Presidency; ainJ 1;482 villages. It is made up of the nine 
taluks of Ambasamudram; Nanguneri; Ottappidarani; Sankara- 
iiayinarkovil; Sattux*; Srivaikuntam; Srivilliputtiir; Tenkasi and 
Tinnevelly; statistical particulars of which; according to the 
census of 1901; are subjoined: — . 
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186,694 
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17,636 

Srivilliputiui' 

585 

4 

94 

205,745 

352 

-{- 8*0 

14,463 

Tinnevelly 

328 

2 

123 

194,647 

693 

+ 5*4 

1 27,632 

Sankaranayinrirkovil 

717 

2 

123 

232,980 

325 

+ 9*0 

16,584 

Ottappidfirain 

1,072 

* 2 

394 

358,568 

334 

+ 4*8 

36,980 

SiTvaikuntam 

5T2 

7 

134 

321,534 

593 

+ 11*8 

40,338 

Ambasamudram 

481 

4 

85 

182,481 

379 

- 0-6 

19,986 

Tenkasi 

374 

3 

92 

174,430 

466 : 

+ 12*6 

14,755 

Nanguncri 

730 

2 

231 

202,528 

277 ' 

4 16-1 

16,459 

District Total . . 

5,389 

29 

1,482 

2,059,6071 382 

+ 7*5 i 

204,832 


The head-eparters of these are at the places from which they 
are respectively named. The population of the District in 1871 
was l;G9o;959 ; in 1881; 1;699;747 ; in 1891; 1;916;095; and in 
1901; 2;059;607. The last of these figures was made up of 
1;798;519 Hindus; 101;875 Musalmans and 159;213 Christians. 
Between 1871 and 1881; owing to the famine of 1876-78; the 
population was almost stationary. In the next ten years the 
rate of advance was probably slightly abnormal owing to the 
usual rebound after scarcity; and in the decade 1891-1901 the 
increase was about equal to that in the Presidency as a whole. 
Emigration from the District was however considerable during 
that period. Few people move into it and the proportion of its 
inhabitants who were born within it was higher in 1901 than in 
any of the southern Districts. In density of population; it is 
above the average for these Districts ; Tinnevelly and Srivaikun- 
tam taluks support nearly 6G0 people to the square mile. Be- 
tween 1891 and 1901 the population of Ambasamudram ialuk 
declined; while in the adjoining area of Ktoguneri it advanced 
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almornuilly. Tlie reason tor this was that in the former yeur Tix^sn- 
tlie paddy Irarvest in Amhasamudram^ which always attracts 
<‘.oolies from Aangnuori;, wais goii^.g on at the time of the census. t>i.sTuicT. 

The ])istrict contains more towms and a larger urban po])u]a“ 
tiou tlian any other in tlio Presidency. About 2-] ])er cent, of 
tlie people live in towns^ wdiich is more than twice the pro] portion 
obtaining in tin* Province as a whole. These places liowevia* 
are not large cities. Noru^ of iliem contains more than otgCct s 
inhabitants and only five out of the 20 possess moi*(} than 2r?,or V, 
d^liese Bve are tine four municipalities ol! Tiimovelly (po[)ula.rion 
Palamcottah, the head-quarters of the District (dlba bo), 

Tuticorin (28/)dvS) and Srivillipiittur (20^182)^ and tlio Lirg'i‘ 

Union of Rajapalaiyam (25, -hh')). Sixteen other Unions Iiavt^ a 
population of more than 10,000 oacli. The growth of these 
towns daring the decade 1801-1901 was remarkable. The ]iopn- 
lation of both tlie municipalities and the unions advanced in 
the aggregate by mnirly one-lialf. In. some cases tlie inennst* 
is partly due to tlie extension of the official limits ot the towns 
to include suburbs, but such extensions wmiild not liave Innai 
made unless th(\se suburbs had advanced in populousness and 
urban characteristics and the statistics are thoreforo signs of 
real growth. 

Tamil is the jirevailing verna-eular, being spoken by 80 per 
cent, of the people, but Teliigu is the parent tongiu' of JO ]ho‘ 
cent, of them, and is spoken by more than one-fiftli of tlu^ 
inliabitaiits of Ottappida.ram and Srivillipntiur taluks and Ly 
nearly a third of those of Sathlr. 

The majority of the IMnsalmaus of the District are Labbai "Vliw 
tra,ders. Christians are proportionately more numerous (8 per ioul 
cent, of tlu^ popolation) than anywhere else except in the Nilgiris. 

Tlicyy have however increased more slowdy during the last twxnity 
years than tln^ population as a whole. 

The great majority of the Hindus are Tamils. Tlie t.hrm‘ 
most numerous castes are the Shanans (294,000), the l^ilhiiijs 
(284,000), and tlie Maravans (211,000), all of who.m are found in 
greater niimbors in Tiiinevelly than in any other District, The 
first of these are really even iu greater strength than the figui'es 
showq as at the 1901 census some thoiisauds of them entered 
themselves as Kshattriyas, to which aristocratic body they have 
in recent years claimed to belong. There, can bo little doubt 
that, though large niimbors of them now subsist by agriculture 
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and trade^ they originally followed the despised calling* of 
toddy-drawingj and in consequence of this the claims to be 
Kshattriyas and to enter Hii^du temples which they have of 
late years put forwaa'd with much tenacity caused great resent- 
ment among the other Hindus of the District^ which finally 
calminated in the Tinnevelly Eiots of 1899 referred to below. 
Tlieir chief opponents in these disturbances were the Maravans., 
a community of cultivators who are practically coiifined to 
Madara and Tinnevelly and have a reputation for truculence. 
With the Kalians they gave much trouble to the British during 
the Poligar wai’s and they still have an unenviable name for 
their expertness in dacoity and cattle-lifting. In 1899 it was 
calculated that though the Maravans formed only ten per cent, 
of tlio population of the District^ they were responsilfie for 7 0 
])er cent, of the dacoities which had occurred within it in the 
previous five years. 

Tairger numbers than usual of the population of Tinnevelly 
live by toddy-drawing and selling, weaving, rice-pounding and 
goldsmiths^ work, so that the percentage of agriculturists is less 
than in most Districts, As many as two-thirds of the people, 
luwertheless, live by the land. 

Of the total Christian population (1901) of 159,213, 158,809 
were natives of India. These belong in about equal numbers to 
tlio^ Eoman Catholic Church and the various Anglican denoraina- 
t-ions. Christian missions have existed in Tinnevelly for upwards 
of three ceni:uries. The history of the Eoman Catholic Church 
in the District dates from 1532, when Michael Yaz, afterwards 
Archbishop of (xoa, with a Portuguese force assisted the Para- 
vans (fishermen) along the coast of Tinnevelly against the 
Musalmans and subsequently baptized almost the entire caste, or 
about 20,000 souls. In 1542 St. Francis Xavier commenced his 
lal ionrs among these converts. Not much is known of the sub- 
sequent history of the mission till about 1710, which is the 
probalile date of the commencement of the labours of Father 
Beschi, the celebrated Tamil scholar and author of the religious 
epic Teml.avani. Tinnevelly was always attached to the famous 
Madura mission and much progress was made until the suppres- 
sion of the Society of Jesus in 1773' by Pope Clement XIY, 
when matters languished and were only again revived in 1838 
under French Jesuits, Tuticorin is the largest centre of the 
mission and contains three fine churches and many thousands of 
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Christ Ians. Tho mission has iiwo high schools and more than. Tj.nm :- 
100 village schools,, l.)esides throe convents of Jiulia,n nuns and vfj.lv 
three large orphanages. * District. 

Protestant missions in Tinnevclly began the visit of tlie 
famous Bwartz to Prilamcottah in 1780. The congregation in 
t)]]L{)s(^ early days consisted of only 89 pei\sons. In 1797 ]K‘ga.n 
tilicj movement towaa‘ds Cliristianity among tho Bhanfuis of the 
District which is going on at tlie present day and wliicli lias 
done much to raise the [leople of that caste in many ways. At 
present al^out 70,000 Cliristians are connected with the thre<^ 
missions of the Church of England, the Society foj* the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel and tlio Church Missionary Sotnety. 
Tncluding some fifteen European ladies, aljout 85 inissionnines 
tire working for these Ixidies, They maintain 750 village scliools 
with more than 25,000 pupils. Tlioy also keep up a second- 
grade college for boys and another (file Sa,.rah Tncker College*) 
for girls, four high schools for boys and two for girls, four 
normal (training) schools, an art industrial soliool and two 
schools for th(.^ blind and the deaf. Biglit hospitals also 
maintained ]>y them for the treatment of the sick of all classes. 

Broadly speaking, the northern half of tho District consists General 
of black loam, with a strip of riul soil along tlie foot of the agiienl- 
hills south of Brlvilliputtur, and the southern half of red loam 
or sand with a strip of lilack loam in the valley of tlie Ta in bra,- 
pariii. Tho black cotton soil plain in the north is a deep deposit, 
overlying a substratum of rock. Tliero is but little irrigation 
in it except in parts of Brlvilliputtur, Tho l)lack soils of the 
valley of the T^lmbraparni overlie a stiff yellow'' clay or marl 
which effectually prevents soakage, and by kooping the water, 
vegetable matter and manure in suspension near the surfa(R3 is 
no doubt the cause of tlio excessive fertility of that valley. 

Much of tin* higli-lying red soil is poor, but in the hollows and 
along tho course of thi? streams the ground is more fertile. In 
the south-east lies a tract of country about 40 miles in length 
knowui as tho palmyra forest, where, the soil is, a deep red loam 
with a surface of sand. In a few well -protected flats the sand 
merely covers the sub-soil, but in open country it is several feet 
deep and is in some places blown up pnto Mils 20{eethig]L 
Even whore the sand is deepest, „ the underlying loam, which is 
present everywhere, causes palmyras' to 'flourish in hundreds of 
' thousands* ■. '■ 
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The prevailing land tenure in the District is lyotwari, hut at 
the same time there are a number of zammdaris within it. Its 
total area is 5, *38 9 square miMs, but detailed agricultural parti- 
culars for the zamlndaris are not on record and the area for 
which accounts are kept is only 8,985 square miles. Statistics 
of this area for 1903-04 are appended J— 


Taluk. 

x^rea 

skown in 
accounts. 

Forests. 

' 

CuUura- 

ble 

waste. 

Cultivated. 

Irri- 

gated. 

Sattiur 

300 


9 

314 

22 

Srlviliiputtur 

531 

73 

31 

307 

80 

Tinuevelly 

318 

8 

6 

245 

55 

Sankarauay i narko vi 1 

^ 464 

42 

4 

29S 

50 

Ottappidaram 

373 

6 

1 ' 

314 

18 

Srlvaikuiitain 

532 

32 I 

10 

! 392 

76 

Ambasamudram 

473 

145 

1 

200 

64 

Tenkasi .. ; 

207 

43 

2 

141 

39 

N^ngimeri 

727 

88 

11 

473 

GS 

District Total . . 

3,985 

437 

81 

1 2,084 

462 


The staple food-grains are paddy, cliolam, camhi and ?%■?*, 
of w^hich paddy is cultivated on 4437 square miles, or 22 per cent, 
of the area cropped. Gamhii comes ne.vt and is raised on 195 
square miles, wdiile choJam and vagi occup}^ 184 and 71 square 
miles respectively. Paddy is grown on only a comparatively 
small area, in the noi'th-eastern taluks of Sattnr and Ottappidaram. 
Ganibii is rarely sown in Aral^risamudram and not often in 
Tenkasi, hut elsewdiore its cultivation is general and in Sattnr 
and Ottappidaram widespread. Gholavi and rdgi are for the 
most part grown in Sankaranayinarkovil, IShlngnneri and Srivilli- 
puttur. Of the pulses, which are found mainly in the southern 
and soiith-w’cstern taluks, horse-gram is the most important. 
Nangiuieri contiahufos most largely to the total area under this 
class of grain. Cotton is the principal industrial crop, and 
Tinuevelly is one of the leading cotton -growing areas in the 
Presidency. 4^he crop was raised on 865 square miles in 
19h8-('4. Vienna, for which the District w^'as once famous, is still 
cultivated in the Tinnevelly taluk, (xingelly is of importance 
in all taluks except Battur and Ottappidaram, The cultivation 
of the palmyra palm and the gathering and preparation of its 
products, especially toddy, form one of the most important 
industries in the District. Thousands of people are entirely 
dependent on this tree for their livelihood. 
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1-L.e ryots ot‘ the District are generally energetic and TmjrE- 
mcliistrioiis., those in the northern taluks, omng probably io the velly 
less favourable conditions, prevailing there, being more so than 
their brethren in the south. The advantages of good in aiiure, ’ ” 

rotation of crops, etc., are well understood, but no attempt has 
been made to depart from the old ways either by introducing agricul- 
new and improved implements or by raising other than the tiiral 
usual varieties of crops. An experimental farm has recently practice, 
been started at XOILPATTI, in the centre of the northern half 
of the District, to attempt to popularise the cultivation of better 
varieties of cholaniy ragiy etc. ^hj improved methods, but it is too 
early yet to say how far it will induce the people to move out of 
the beaten track. The ryots are very slow in taking advantage 
of the provisions of the Land Improvement Loans Act, only 
Bs. 29,000 liaviiig been advanced under it in the past sixteen 
years. Well-sinking is the only work for which loans are 
sought. 

There is little or no systematic cattle-breeding in the Cattle, 
District. The usual iioudescript animals kept by the ryots are ponies 
allowed to multiply without restriction or selection. Large 
cattle-fairs are held in various parts of the District, notably at 
Sivalaperi, Kanniseri, Kalugumalai and Muttalapuram. The 
animals laaised in Bajapalaiyam and Sivagiri are said to be 
comparatively superior, owing, pi'obably, to the good pasture 
available at the foot of the adjoining hills. Ponies of small 
size are bred in the eastern parts of Snvaikuntam taluk and 
are largely used for drawing the jatkas, or springed hackney 
carriages which are used by the natives all over the District. 

There are no noteworthy breeds of sheep or goats. 

Of the area cultivated in 1903-04, 462 square miles w^ere irrigation, 
irrigated from various sources. Most of this (267 square miles) 
was watered from about 2,300 tanks (artificial reservoirs) and 
a considerable portion (120 square miles) from 52,000 w^dls. 

Nearly all the remainder was supplied from Government canals, 
chiefly those which take off from the Tambraparni. These water 
the major portion, of the "wet (irrigated) land in the Ambasamud- 
ram, Tiiinevelly and Srivaikuiitam taluks and are referred to in the 
separate article on that river. The Tenkasi taluk and parts of 
.Tinnevelly are fed by the Ohittar. , Nanguneri is irrigated 
mainly by tanks, some of which are very large, supplied by 
. streams from the hills. The north-western taluks of Sankara- 
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iiayiiiarkovil and Srivillipiittur dopond mainly on tKe iiortli-oast 
monsoon, and in them irrigation is almost entirely from tanks fed 
by jungle streams the supply in which is generally precarious 
except in £a,voura*l)le years. The black cotton soil taluks of 
Sattur and Ottappidaram contain very little wet cultivation. In 
the sandy portions of Srivaikuntam and Nanguneri water can be 
easily obtained by sinking shallow holes in the ground, but well- 
sinking in the black cotton soil is a costly matter. 

The only real forests in Tinnevelly are those which clothe 
the Ghats on the western border of the District. The approxi- 
mate area of these is about e520 square miles, of which more 
than two-thirds is Government reserved forest while the rest 
belongs to the zamindars of Bingampatti, SBTTGR and SIVA- 
GIBI. Small timber of good quality such as teak, vengai 
{Pterocarjms Marsupium) , etc., is found on the sides of the hills. 
Owing to their value in protecting the head waters of the rivers 
and streams, the evergreen forests are very lightly worked. 

Early in the last century the attention of tlie East India 
Oorapaiiy was attracted to the slopes of the Ghats as affording 
suitctble sites for the growth of cinnamon, cloves and other 
tropical products of value, and accordingly in 1802 it put 
down a large number of such plants. These were managed 
directly by the Company itself for some time, but were ulti- 
mately parcelled out among private owners. Coffee-planting has 
been tried for several years on the Tenkasi and Nanguneri hills, 
but has not met with success and the estates are no longer 
maintained. Oranges, pumplemosses (pomeloes) and mangos- 
teens grow on the Kuttalam hills. An interesting experiment is 
being carried out in the Srivaikuntam taluk, where an ai-ea of 
nearly 22 square miles of shifting sand [teri) is being gradually 
reclaimed by the planting of palmyras with under-planting of 
vim vettai {Dalhergia sympathetica). 

No minerals of value have been found in the District. 
Tradition speaks of copper being washed down by the 
Tambrapaami river ; this probably refers to the great quantities 
of magnetic iron sand which are brought down from the 
mountains, but no iron manufacture is carried on, nor have any 
traces of the existence of such an industry in former days been 
met with. Small garnets are found on the sea-shore near Cape 
Comorin. Many fine gTanitoids exist to the south of Palamcottah. 
Granite, limestone and sandstone are largely quarried for 
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commercial purposes. Tire fine cream-coloured calcareous sand- Tinne- 
stoiie quarried in Panamparai in Srivaikantam taluk was used in velia' 
constructing tlie large Gotkic cRurckes at Mengnaiiapuram and strict. 
Mtidaliir as well as tke big Hindu temple al: Tiriickendur on tlie 
coast. A kind of rock-coral found near Tuticorin is largely 
used in tkat town for rougk building purposes. 

Cotton spinning and weaving kave for a long time been tke Arts and 
leading industries in Tinnevelly. In tke early years of tke last Mamifac- 
centiiry little raw cotton was exported^ lait a large quantity was 
made into olotk in tke looms of tke District. Tkis local industry - 
has now greatly declined, muck of tke cotton l^eing exported 
raw to various parts of tke world, A considerable portion is? 
however, spun in tke mills at Tuticorin, l?oilpatti and Papanasam 
for local consumption as well as for export. At VIRAVA- 
NALLXJE. and KALLIDAIKURICHI in tke Ambasamiidram 
taluk, there is a thriving weaving industry, most of tke rwhudus^ 
tke national dress in Travancore, sold in that State being 
manufactured at these two places. A kind of coarse towelling 
is made at Srivillipiittur and tke adjoining villages. Mela- 
palaiyam, a suburb of Palamcottak chiefly inhabited by Labbais, 
is noted for its small cotton carpets, which command a large 
sale locally. 

At Maniiarkovil and Vagaikulam near AMBASxiMUDEAil 
there is a flouriskiiig brass and bell-metal industry. Eeed mats of 
a peculiarly line texture are made at Pattamadai near SERMA- 
DEVI, but tke industry is in tke hands of a few poor Miisalman 
families and shows no signs of improvement. Good hand-made 
lace of various Bui'opeaii patterns is manufactured in some of 
tke mission stations. Tke District has also earned a name for 
tke superior make and idnisk of its bullock-carts. 

A large percentage of the population of Tinnevelly subsists 
by industries connected with tke palmyra, suck as drawing 
toddy from tke tree, boiling tkis down into jaggery (coarse 
sugar), making mats from tke leaves or fibre and so on. Tke 
palmyra industry is in fact tke most important in tke District 
and employs a muck larger number of persons than tke crafts 
connected with cotton, though tke actual money value of the 
cotton goods turned out may be greater than that of the pro- 
duce of the palmyra. 

There are a large number of $team cotton cleaning and 
pressing factories in tke District. These are situated at 
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Tiiticorin on tlio coast; at Papaiiasaiii; and at Sattur; Virndupatti 
and Koilpatti in the centre of the cotton-growing area^ and are 
noticed in more detail in the articles on those places. In llK‘o 
the total number of *these factories in the District was sixteen; 
and they employed more than l^OOO hands daily. Salt takes 
the next place. There are ten salt factories in Tinneyelly (those 
at Tuticorin; Arumuganeri; FAYALPATNxOI and KUhA- 
SEKAEAPATNAM are the most important) with an outturn (in 
1903) of about (34;OGO tons of salt which brought in a duty to 
(rovernment of nearly 35 lakhs of rupees. On the coast are also 
several fish-curing yards under Government supervision. The 
immense number of palmyras in the District has led to the 
establishment in it of three sugar refineries (two in Tiunevelly 
and one at Alvar Tirunagari) under native management. Owing 
to financial difficulties, however; these are not systematically 
worked at present. 

The chief exports from Tinnevelly are cotton, jaggery, 
chillies, tobaccO; palmyra-fibre; salt, dried fish; and cattle; and 
the principal imports; cotton twist and yarn; European piece- 
goods and kerosene-oil. There are three recognised portS; 
namely; Tuticoriri; Kulasekarapatnam and Kayalpatnam, but 
the first is the only one which is important. ,lts trade is 
noticed in the separate article on that town. There is a 
considerable export of dried salt fish from the coast to Eangoon, 
Madras and Ceylon. The pearl and chunk {Tiirbinella raim) 
fisheries in the Gulf of ilanaar are Government monopolies, but 
the profit is always doubtful and uncertain. Tinnevelly was 
once celebrated for its trade in senna. This has now almost 
died out; as Egyptian senna is considered better and is less 
adulterated, A considerable volume of trade; chiefly paddy 
from the Tambraparni valley; passes over the trunk road 
leading from Tinnevelly to TEIVANDEUM. There are two 
European exchange banks at Tuticorin and two similar institu- 
tions under native management at Tinnevelly. Much of the 
distribution of the imports and the collection of merchandise 
for export is done at local weekly markets. Some of these are 
under the control of local boards and in 1903-C4 the fees 
collected at them brought in an income to these bodies of 
Ks. 7;500. The trade at the sea-ports is largely in the hands of 
the Labbais already referred to, but Tuticorin contains the agen- 
cies of several Euronean 
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Tlie Soiitli Indian Eailway (metre gauge) enters the District 
from the nortli near Virndupatti and runs south in. an almost 
straight line to Maniyaclii through Sattur and Koilpatti. Fi-om 
Maniyachi it turns east to Tuticorin on the coasts thus complet- 
ing the Ji rough communication between Ma.dras and the chief 
southern port of the Thesidency, Fi’om the same place a 
railway branches oif to dhnnevelly and on to SHBiNOOTTABl on 
the eastern frontier of Trawancore territory through the fertile 
taluks of Amhasamudram and Tenkasi. The portion of this 
last between Tinnevell}^ and Shencottah was opened recently 
(in IbOo) and has been extended to QUILON on the west coast 
through the gap in the Western Ghats near Kuttalam. ’'Phe 
District board has also recently resolved to levy a cess under 
Act V of 188‘1 for the construction of another much-needed line^ 
on the metre gauge, from Tinnevelly to Tiruchendur, a famous 
Faivite shrine on the coast. A survey has already (1004) l^een 
made and construction is likely soon to bo undertaken. 

The local l.oarcls maintain 881 miles of metalled, and 100 
miles of unmotalled, roads. There are avenues along 880 miles 
of them. The centre upon which all the mainlines of communi- 
cation converge is Tinnevelly. The grand trunk road from 
Tinnevelly to 'Madura has lost much of its importance since the 
opening in 1870 of the South Indian Eailway, which runs nearly 
in the same direction. Another very important line of communi- 
cation is the road from Tinnevelly to ISTAGERCOTL in south 
Ti^avancore 2 Ha Nanguneri, Mo.st of the very considerable trade 
between Tinnevelly and Travancore used to be carried over this 
route before the recent opening of the railway to Qnilon. 

The District is not liable to serious droughts, but the northern 
taluks and Nanguneri are affected in years of scanty rainfall. 
Tinnevelly .suffered somewhat in the great famine of 1876-78, 
but the distress was not as severe as in other Districts. Eelief- 
woihs were started in. December 1876 but they were discon- 
tinued in May 1877 and gratuitous relief was given only fora 
short period. The highest number relieved in any one month 
was only 24,000. The distress however, necessitated the grant 
of i^emissions of revenue amounting to 8i lakhs. Since then, the 
District has suffered slightly feom deficient rainfall in several 
years. In 1891-92 remission of the assessment on unirrigated 
land to the extent of nearly 66^,000 and on wet land of over 
4 lakhs of rupees was grant|M/^hi about 875 people on an 
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»e.,g. «ve ...ployed doily o. 

A..gurt 1891. Tie. 7X*lt Se whi leog* of fl.e 

Boutli Indian Railway, w ic u . all tlielm]>ort.aiit 

Amb»a.a.. rf,* " {.’toe f.cHit.te tie oolleotio,. 

towns and centres ot tiaae, 'ftiii i -District. 

1.11. n^eian o* 

„M.h, ..copf a. totoid by 

Ttoeyeily end Tie Totioori. 

rZSl co.opri,t fie fl I»g. fttl'l. Offoppidi™.. and 

‘ mi talaks of Nangiineri, Ambasainiidi am and 

at " of fie We fo™ fie Betoddto 

i“L. “rir:fa:s;b" ?nJ:,; 

tor but recently placed i & +Tl„Va nf B'lttnr and 

Civil Service, inclndes tbe two northern talnkh ot ...attni and 

Wyillip..ftt.-. - A tal-Ildlr ie posfed »f fie l.^'>f 
ink and a etaWy eab.«e«isf»fe also I" add.t.on to tleee 
there are deputy tahsildar-magistrates at Palamcottah, Ail W 
bnlan., Tntioorin. Eadtepuran., ^'>'‘‘“5’’'^ 

Palatooffab ie f » " LonHvi 

llistinct Bnpermtendent ot tolice, jjibiuc ^ -d- i 

Engineer and District Eorest Officer, and of the Bishop ot 

Civil justice is administered by a District Judge, two Snb- 
Jndo-os, one at the District head-quarters and the other at Tnti- 
coril and seyen District Mnnsiffs, two of whom are st^ioned at 
Tinnovollv and the other five at Srivillipnttur, Sattnr, Tuticorin, 
Brivaikuntam and Ambasamudram respectively. There are m 
addition nearly 420 village courts for the disposal ot peWy sui .s 
under Madras Act I of 1889. The District is one of the mast 
litigious in the Presidency, contributing nearly 7 per cent, ot the 
total annual number of suits filed withiu it. ^ ^ , t i 

Besides the Court of Session, the Additional Sub-Judge at 
Tuticorin is also authorised to try criminal cases as Assistant 
Sessions Judge. The District contributes about 5 per cent, of 
the total annual number of criminal cases in the Presidency and 
has an unenviable reputation for daooities, robberies and liouse- 
breaking. The followers: of the poligars (local chieftains) of the 
Maravan caste u.sed, in the days before British rule, to live 
mainly by plundering the people, and the predatory spirit still 
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siibsisks in their descendants. Kdval fees, a relic of the old Tinke- 
black-inail levied by these chiefs, are still paid all over the vklly 
D istrict by villagers as the price '^of exemption from molestation 
by these people except in a few villages which have been strong 
enough to make a stand against this extortion. A movement to 
throw off the system is spreading among the people but experi- 
ence proves that it is most difficult to ei’adioate. The antipathy 
which has long existed between the Maravans and the Shanans 
of the District, and which culminated in the unfortunate riots of 
1899, has for long been a source of anxiety to the District 
officials. Special police forces have been temporarily stationed 
at the centres where disturbances are most likely to arise and 
the preventive provisions of the Criminal Procedure Code have 
been systematically put into operation. Special schools have 
also been started in the more important centres of the Maravans 
to disseminate education and the principles of honest living 
among this caste. 

No exact details are available regarding the land revenue 
system which prevailed in Tinnovelly under the Naik Eajas of 
Madura. It is usually supposed that they were content with 
, one-sixth of the gross produce, but Wilks says that one-third 
was the usual proportion taken from dry land. There is no 
doubt that their assessments were light in. comparison with 
those of the Musalmans who succeeded them. 

The Hindu government wm.s subverted by the Musalmans be- 
tween 1736 and 1739. From 1739 to 1801, when the Company 
finally assumed control of the country, a succession of managers 
were deputed to administer the revenue of Tinnevelly, Of these 
fifteeu were Musalmans, nine were Hindus and two were officers 
of the Company. Prom 1739 to 1770 the assessment was paid 
in kind, land watered by the Tambraparni or from never-failing 
water-courses being charged twice as much as fields irrigated 
from tanks. There were, however, additional cesses, collected 
in money, which varied from time to time. In 1770 the system 
of dividing the crop betw^een the cultivator and the Government 
was introduced. The latter took 60 per cent, of the gross 
outturn on wet land after first deducting some small cultivation 
expenses and money cesses. This share was reduced to 50 per 
cent, in 1780, and continued at that I’ate till 18C0. 

In 1801 Mr, Imshington took charge of the District on be- 
half of the East India Company, the whole management of the 
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Tinne- reveniiBs of Tiniievelly liaving boen made over l)y the Isawab of 
VELLY the Oarnatdc to the English by treaty. The revenue history of 

Disteict. District as administered by the Company dates from this 
year. The native * governments had never inaugurated any 
really systematic administration of the land revenue and the 
Company had to experiment tentatively. Mr. ljushington 
commenced operations with the measurement of all land> both 
wet and dry, and an attempt at the classification of the latter. 

Subsequent administration differed according as the land 
was wet or dry. In the wet villages the system of division of 
the ci'op was continued, the (xovernment share being raised to 
60 per cent, in 1803 and the other demands continuing as 
before. The evils of this system (which are described in detail 
in the Tinnevelly District Maivual^^-^, 71-2) led to the adoption, 
in 1808, of a three years' village lease by which the villages 
were rented for fixed money payments to their inhabitants. 
The payments were calculated on the average collections of 
previous periods, with a deduction to compensate for the undue 
exactions of the officials of the Nawabs, and a system of monthly 
instalments was introduced by which the demand was distri- 
buted over the eight months from December to September. 
This village lease system was a failure owing to various causes, 
the chief being a fall in the price of grain, and was not 
continued. In 1813 decennial leases, based on much the same 
principles, were introduced into the irrigated villages of the 
Ttoibraparni valley, but villages wliicli objected to it were 
allowed to revert to the system of the division of the crop. By 
1814, only 106 of the 1,177 villages in the valley remained 
under this latter system, the rest having accepted the decennial 
lease. In 1820 the Collector recommended a reduction of 12 
per cent, in the rentals fixed for the decennial leases in the wet 
villages. The alteration actually made was the introduction of 
the olungu system, which came into force in 1822 and lasted till 
1859. This consisted in the payment to Government of an 
assumed or estimated share of the produce, the value of which 
was commuted at a standard price modified by the current 
prices of the day. It was; advantageous to the ryots and event- 
ually altogether displaced the system of division of crops. 

In 1859 the moftmifmsal system was introduced. This was 
a modification of the olungu method, the variations in the 
conversion rate according’ to current prices being abandoned 
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and a standard price adopted once for all as a permanent 
conyersion rate, xls prices soon after began to rise, wHIe tbe 
fixed rate was low, this alteratibn was greatly in farour of tke 
ryots and resulted in a rapid increase of cultiyation. 

Tlie reyenue history of dry villages is different. During the 
time of the Nawabs the renters levied a lump annual assessment 
on them which was distributed among the various cultivators 
by the chief rj^ots on a classification of the soils of the various 
holdings. In 1802 Mr. Lushington fixed the rates on these fields 
by taking the average collections of former years as his 
standard, and for some years his assessments underwent 
alternate reduction and enhancomeiit. In 1808 they were 
permanently reduced to rates which varied, according to the 
soil, from Rs. 2-5-0 to annas 10 per aci*e and they remained the 
same, with a few unimportant alterations, till 1865. 

The various experiments above described left the assessment 
of the land revenue payable by the individual ryot vei’y much to 
the discretion of the chief inhabitants, and the results were 
frequently unsatisfactory. The Government accordingly at 
length resolved to re-settle the land revenue on the ryotwari 
principle. This re-settlement was begun in 1865 and completed 
in 1878 and was ordered to continue in force for 80 years. It 
was preceded by a complete survey of all the land in the 
District, and, though this showed that the area in occupation 
was 7 per cent, in excess of that shown in the accounts, the 
assessment arrived at by the settlement was one-half per cent, 
less than it was before. The average assessment per acre on 
dry land is now E. 1 (maximum, Rs. 5 ; minimum, As. 8) and 
that on wet land Rs. 6 (maximum, Rs. 12; minimum, Rs. 2), 
The period of this settlement has already expired and a 
re-survey and re-settlement were undertaken towards the close 
of 1904 in the Tiniievelly, Tenkasi and Ambasamudram taluks. 
The revenue from land and the total revenue of the District in 
recent years are given below in thousands of rupees : — 



1880-81. 

1890-91. 

1900-01. 

1903-04. 

Land reyenue 

3,245 

2,960 

3,489 

3,618 

Total revenue 

3,876 

■ 

4,068 

6,816 

6,863 
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Tlie local affairs of tlae District are managed by a District 
board consisting of 32 members and by tke four taluk boards of 
Tinnevellyj Tuticorin, Serma(Jeyi and Sattuib tlie areas under 
tlie ckarge of wliick^are respectively identical with tliose of tke 
revenue sub-divisions of tbe same names. There are also 36 
Unions established under Madras Act V of 1884, of which^22 
have a population of more than 10,000 each. Next to Madura, 
Tinnevelly contains the largest number of such Unions in the 
Presidency. The income of all the local boards in 190 O -04 
(excluding opening balances) was Rs. 5,43,000, of which 
Rs. 2,77,000 were contributed by the land-cess and about 
Rs. 60,000 by tolls. The expenditure for the same year was 
Rs. 5,30,000, of which Rs, 2,60,000 were devoted to the con- 
struction and upkeep of roads and buildings, the other chief items 
of expenditure being education, sanitation and vaccination. 

Police affairs, as in other Districts, are managed by a District 
Superintendent. He is stationed at Palamcottah and is helped 
by an Assistant Superintendent at Tuticorin and a Special Assist- 
ant at Sivakasi who is in charge of the special temporary forces 
mentioned below and also does general police work. There are 
85 police-stations and 1,087 constables working under 19 
inspectors, besides 1,182 rural police under the control of the 
tahsildars. Special temporary forces have also been stationed at 
Sivakasi, Koilpatti, Stirandai and Margalukurichi in consequence 
of the Shanilr riots already referred to. The District jail is at 
Palamcottah, and fifteen subsidiary jails, which can accommodate 
255 prisoners, are at other places. 

In the matter of education, Tinnevelly (according to the 
census statistics) is one of the more advanced Districts of the 
'Presidency. It ranks fifth among them, ten per cent, of its 
population (19 per cent, of the males and per cent, of the 
females) being able to read and write. Education is most 
advanced in the taluks of Tenkasi, Ambasamudram aud Tinne- 
velly along the valley of the Tambraparni, and most backward in 
the cotton soil portions of the District. The total number of 
pupils under instruction in the District in 1880-81 was 34,803; 
in 1890-91, 53,130; in 1900-01> 66,283 ; and in 1908-04, 73,726, 
of whom 10,819 were girls. On the 31st March 1904 it con- 
tained 1,297 primary schools, 75 ^secondary and eleven special 
schools, besides three colleges. There wore in addition in 
1903-04, 538 private schools with 13,196 male scholars and 544 
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female iscliolar^i. Of the 1^886 educatioaal inistitutioiiis within it Tinke- 
classed as public^ two were managed by the Educational depart- 
mentj 58 by local boards and seven by municipalities, 1/ 52 were 
aided from public funds, and 267 were unaided. Of the male 
population of school age, 29 per cent, were in the primary stage of 
instruction, and of the female population of the same age, about 6 
per cent. Among Musalmans the corresponding percentages 
were 90 and 8 respectively. About 150 schools are maintained 
for Panchamas or depressed castes, in which about 5,600 scholars 
were studying in 1903‘*04, 

Chiefly owing to missionaxy influence, female education is 
compai'ativoly advanced in Tinnevelly, thei'e being 1,9C0 female 
scholars in secondary schools and nearly 8,200 in primary insti- 
tutions. There were also nine girls reading in the collegiate 
course at the Sarah Tucker College at Palamcottah. The great 
majority of the girl scholars however belong to the native 
Christian community. The two ai’ts colleges fur boys are in 
Tinnevelly town. About Es. 4,65,000 were spent on education 
during 1903-04, of which Es. 1,30,000 were dei’ived from fees. 

Of the total outlay, Es. 2,60,000 were devoted to primary 
education. 

There are eleven hospitals and twelve dispensaries in the Dis- Hospitals 
trict. Seven of the former and nine of the latter are maintained 
by the local boards, and the remainder (four hospitals in the four 
municipal towns and three dispensaries, two in Tinnevelly town 
and one in Palamcottah) from municipal funds. Besides these, 
the various mission agencies have established four hospitals and 
three dispensaiues. These institutions have accommodation for 
109 male and 73 female in-patients. A local fund hospital for 
women and children has recently been built at Palamcottah. 

About 339,000 persons, of whom 2,500 were in-patients, were 
treated in the. District in 1903 and 10,000 operations were per- 
foi'med. The total cost of all the institutions in the same year 
was Es. 61,000, which was mainly met from local and municipal 
revenues and to a small extent from the income of endowments 
and (in the case of mission hospitals) from pxnvate subscriptions. 

Vaccination has always been fairly satisfactorily conducted 
in Tinnevelly and in the year 1903-04 its vaccinatox’s pei'foi'med tion. 
a large number of operations at the comparatively low cost for 
each successful case of 3 annas and 1 pie. The number of 
successful operations per milie of the tojial population was o9’4. 
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Tinne- whicJi again was tlie largest percentage in the Presidency except 
vELLY in the Nilgiris. Vaccination is compulsory in the municipalities 
District, and in 19 out of the 35 Union#. 

Farther particuiars of the Tinnevelly District will be found 

ill the District Maiiual hj A. 3, Stuart (1879) and in Bishop 
OaldwelFs History of T mnevelly 

Satt-ur Sub-division.—A sub-'division of the Tinnevelly 
District^ Madras^ consisting of the taluks of SATTUE and SEI- 
VILLIPUTTUK 

Sattur Taluk. — The northernmost taluk of the Tinneyelly 
District^ Madras, lying between 9° 2' and 9^^ 48' N. and IT 43' and 
78° 9' E., with an area of 560 square miles. Its northern and 
eastern villages are chiefly coyered with black cotton soil while 
the southern and south-western portions consist of red loam and 
sand. The only river is the Vaippar, which is not of much use 
“ for irrigation. Cotton is the staple product but cambu is also 
largely grown. There is a good deal of careful cultivation of 
garden crops with well irrigation, but the area of wet lands is 
small. The taluk is comparatively sparsely peopled, the total 
population in 1901 being 186,694 (against 184,329 in 1891) or a 
little more than 380 to the square mile, The taluk contains 
three towns, VIRUDUPATTI, population 16,887, SIVAKASI 
(18,021) and BATTUE (7,870) its head-quarters, and 206 
villages. The land revenue and cesses demand in 1903-04 
amounted to Rs. 2,68,000. The taluk includes a considerable 
number of zamindari and inam villages, none of which, however, 
is very large. 

SriviUiputtur Taluk. — Taluk in the north-west of the 
Tinnevelly District, Madras, lying between 9° 17' and 9° 42' N, 
and ^T 20' and 77° 51' E. The soils in rather more than half 
of it, including the villages lying to the west, belong to the red 
clay or loam and sand seines, while the easterly villages form a 
portion of the cotton soil plain of the District. The country to 
the west undulates considerably owing to the numerous streams 
which descend from the WESTERN GrHATS and supply a 
large number of tanks in this part of the country. The taluk 
has an area of 585 square miles and contains four towns, 
SRIVILLIPUTTUR, its head-quarters, population 26,382, 
RAJAPALAIYAM (25,360),- SETTUR (14,328), and YAETTI- 
RAYIRUPPU (13,131), and 94 villages. Its land revenue and 
cesses demand was Rs. 4,11,000 in 1903-04, The population in 
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1901 was 205^,745 against 190,517 in 1891, Or a little more than 
350 persons to the square mile, 

Tinnevelly Sub-division sub-division of the Tinnevelly 
District of the Madras Presidency, comprising the taluks of 
TTNNEVELLY and BANKAEANAYINAEKOYIL, 

Tinnevelly Taluk* — This taluk, which is 328 square miles 
in extent, is situated between 8° 36' and 8“^ 57' N, and 77“ 34' and 
77^ 51' E., in the centre of the District of the same name in the 
'Madras Presidency. It consists, as respects soil and general 
features, of two distinct portinos, namely the valleys of the 
TAMBEAPAENI and Chittar, and the high dryland which, lies 
between these rivers and on either side of them. Its wet land is 
supplied by means of five channels, the Kodagan, Palayan, 
Tinnevelly, Marudur Bast and Marudur "West channels, leading 
from dams across the former of these streams. About fifteen 
other channels are supplied by the Chittar. The soil of the dry 
land of the taluk is of the red and sandy series and generally 
poor. The population in 1901 was 194,647, against 184,728 in 
1891, and the land revenue and cesses demand in 1903-04 
amounted to Es. 3,81,000. The taluk is the most densely 
populated in the District, having nearly 600 people to the square 
mile. It includes 123 villages besides the two municipal towns 
of TINNEVELLY, its head-quarters, population 40,469, and 
PALAMOOTTAH (39,645) situated on opposite sides of the 
river Tambraparni. 

Saukaranayinarkovil Taluk. — Taluk in the Tinnevelly 
District of the Madras Presidency, lying at the foot of the 
WBSTBBN GHATS between 8° 55' and 9" 25' N. and 77" 14' 
and 77" 52' E. It contains soils of both the red and black 
classes and depends for its cultivation chiefly on the north-east 
monsoon, the rainfall during the earlier or south-west monsoon 
being trifling and uncertain. The taluk has an area of 717 
square miles with a population (in 1901) of 232,980 persons 
against 213,799 in 1891, or 325 to the >square mile. It contains 
two towns, SIVAGIET, population 18,150, and SANKAEA- 
NAYINAEKOVIL (16,775), its head-quarters, and 123 villages. 
The land revenue and cesses amounted to Es. 3,02,000 in 
1903-04. There are a considerable number of zamiuda-ris in the 
, taluk, the biggest of which is SIVAGIEI ESTATE, 

Sivagili Estate. — This s^amindaid is situated mainly in the 
north-west of the Sankaranayimlrkovil t§.luk, Tinnevelly District, 
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Madras, and has an area of nearly 125 square miles excluding 30 
square miles of forest on the slopes of the Wl^STEEN G-HATS. 
Its population in 1901 was aboift 58,000. It is one of the ancient 
estates of the Presidency and pays a peshkash of Rs. 55,000 and 
land-cess amounting to Rs, 5,000. About 50,000 acres are under 
cultiyation, of which a little oyer a fourth is wet, the remainder 
being dry. The income of the estate is about Rs. 1,84,000 and 
at present, owing to the minority of the proprietor, it is managed 
by the Court of Wards. SIVAGIRI is the only town of 
importance within it. 

Tuticorill Sub-division ~A sub-diyision of the Tinneyelly 
District, Madras, consisting of the OTTAPPIDARAM and 
SRIVAIKUNT AM taluks. 

Ottappidaram, — This extensive taluk, which has an area 
of 1,072 square miles, occupies the north-eastern portion of 
the Tinneyelly District, Madras, and lies between 8° 4P and 
9*" 22' N. and 77*^ 4P and 78^^ 23' B. By far the largest portion 
is zamindari land, the estates comprised in it including 
BTTAIYAPUEAM, the biggest in the District. It is almost en- 
tirely a wide plain of black cotton soil, though to the west and 
soiith lies a considerable area covered with red sand and loam. 
Rainfall is very scanty and there is little wet cultiyation, but 
cotton is grown very largely and sent to ’‘Tuticorin for export. 
The population in 1891 was 842,145 and in 1901, 358,568, or 
nearly 335 persons to the square mile. The taluk contains two 
towns, TUTIOORIN, a place of 28,048 inhabitants, and Ettaiya- 
pur-am (8,788), and 394 villages. The land revenue and cesses 
demand in 1903-04 was Rs. 3,45,000. 

Ettaiyapuram Estate.— This zamindari, which is the 
largest in the Tinneyelly District, Madras, is situated in the 
Ottappidaram taluk in the north-east of that District. Its area is 
nearly 570 square miles and it comprises 374 villages with a popu- 
lation of 154,000 pei'sons. The principal castes are all Telugus 
by race. The ancestors of the zamindar originally came from 
CHANDRAGIRI in North Arcot District. The family name of 
Ettappan is said to have been conferred on Nallama Naik, the 
tenth in descent, by the king of Yijayanagai*. Kiimaramuttu 
Naik, the fourteenth in descent, migrated**to MADURA owing 
to the disturbances in the north consequent on the invasion of 
Ala-ud-din Khilji. The exile was kindly received by the 
Pandyan king of Madura, who granted him extensive lands and 
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villages. Later on Kuinaramuttii was sent down to quell disturb- 
ances in Tiimevelly, He accordingly proceeded to SATTUR 
and built a fort tberoj, the remains of wliicli can be seen at tlie 
present day on tie soiitli bank of the Satte ijiver. The present 
town of ETTAIYAPTJRAM, the head-quarters of the zamlndari 
(population 8,788);, is said to have been built in 1567. Muttu 
•Taga Vira Rama Naik, the thirty-first zamindar, had a standing 
army of 6,000 men and rendered great help to the British 
Government during the Poligar wars of 1799-1801, receiving, in 
recognition of his services, four out of the six divisions into which 
the forfeited estates of the vanquished poligars were divided. 

The zamlndari consists mainly of black cotton soil. Out of a 
culturable extent of 6,000 acres of, wet, and 250,000 acres of 
dry, land nearly 5,000 acres and 240,000 acres respectively are 
under cultivation, the wet land being watered by more than 90 
tanks. The rainfall averages 38 inches. About 10,000 acres 
are set aside as game preserves and in these antelope, hares and 
partridges abound. Jaggery (coarse sugar) is made from the 
palmyra palm in large quantities and half the cotton grown in 
the Tinnevelly District comes from the estate. 

The estate is held under permanent zamindari tenure and 
has an income of more than 8i lakhs of rupees, while tke annual 
peshkash, or permanent assessment paid to Government, exceeds 
Rs. 1,16,000. About 100 miles of road are maintained by the 
estate within its limits, and it contributes a sum of Rs. 1,000 
annually, towards the upkeep of two local fund hospitals, one at 
Ettaiyapuram and the other at Nagalapuram. There is a high 
school for boys and a girls^ school at Ettaiyapuram. 

Srxvaikuntam Taluk. — A taluk which extends over an area 
of 542 square miles between 8® 17' and 8° 48' H. and 77° 48' 
and 78° 10' E., in the south-eastern portion of the Tinnevelly 
District, Madras. In it are found black cotton soil in the north, 
red sand and red clay villages to the south and west, the teri, 
or blown sand, founded upon the sandstone and claystone ridges 
parallel to the coast, and lastly the rich alluvial belt of the 
TAMBEAPARHI valley. Pour main channels, two on either 
bank of the river leading from the Marndnr and Srivaikuntam 
dams, irrigate the taluk directly, besides supplying a large 
series of tanks. To the south the country is covered with thou., 
sands of palmyra palms. The population of the taluk, 821,534 
in 1901 against 287,608 in 1891, is equal in density to that 
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of Tiunevellj, being nearly 600 to the square mile. Srlvai- 
kuntam is only second to Tinnevelly in the literacy of its inhabit- 
ants, and it lias the largest Christian community (over 54,000) 
in the whole District. It contains an unusually large number of 
interesting places, chief of which are TIBUOIIliiNDUE, popula- 
tion 26,056, a famous Saivite shrine on the coast; KULA- 
SEKAEAPATNAM. (19,898) and KATALPATNAM (11,7461 two 
decayed ports with a large population of Musalman Labbais ; 
SEIVAIKUNTAM, the head-quarters (10,550) and ALVAE 
TIEUNACtAEI (6,630), which contains two noted Vaishnavite 
temples; the two smaller towns of SATTANJvULAM, (6,958) and 
SIEUTTONDANALLUE (6,099) ; NAZAEETH a centre of the 
native Christians ; KAYAL and KOLKAI, celebrated as the 
eai'ly capitals of the Pandyan dynasty ; and last but not least, 
ADICHANALLUE, the most interesting prehistoric burial- 
place in southern India. The number of villages in the taluk 
is 184 and the land revenue and cesses demand in 1903-04 
amounted to Es. 6,30,000. 

Sermadevi Sub-divisioili— A sub-division of the Tinne- 
velly District, Madras, consisting of the AMBASAMUDEAM, 
TEFKASI and NANGUNEEI, taluks. 

Ambasamudram Taluk.— The most fertile taluk in the 
Tinnevelly District, Madras, lying between 8° 29' and 8° 57' N. 
and 77° 12' and 77° 40' E., 'at the foot of the WBSTEEN 
(tHATS. It covers an area of 481 square miles and is mainly 
composed of the valleys of the TAMBEAPAENI and its 
affluents, which contain rich areas of rice cultivation yielding two 
unfailing crops every yeai'. The irrigation system of the taluk, 
which depends upon numerous dams across the Tambraparni, is 
ancient and very complete. Excepting the river valleys, how- 
ever, the soil of the taluk is rooky and poor. There are two 
zamlndaris in it, Singampatti and Urkad, both of which are well 
situated for irrigation, the former from the Manimuttar and the 
latter from the Tambraparni. The valley of this latter river is 
studded with numerous towns and villages which contain a large 
population of wealthy Brahman landowners, to whose enterprise 
and intelligence the prosperity of the taluk is mainly due. 
AMBASAMUDEAM, population 12,869, is the head-quarters 
of the taluk, lurt VIEAVANAELUE (17,327), XALLIDAI- 
KUEICHI (14,913) and SBEMADEVI (13,474) are larger places. 
PAPANASAM, a famous place of pilgrimage, is situated within 
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it and there are 84 other villages. The land revenue and cesses 
demand in 1908-04 amounted to Es, 4;,74^000. Its population in 
1901 was 182/181^ against 188,61<5 in 1891, or 879 to the square 
mile. The apparent decrease since 1891 is accounted for by tbe 
presence in it of a large number of labourers from outside at 
the time of the census of 1891. 

Tenkasi Taluk* — This small, though fertile, taluk lies be- 
tween 8^ 49' and 9" 9' N. and 77° 18' and 77° 88' E., at the foot of 
the WBSTEEN GHATS in the Tinnevelly District, Madinas, 
and has an area of 874 square miles. It contains three towns, 
TENKASI, its head-quarters, population 18,128, KADAIYA- 
NALLUE (13,939) and SUEANDAI (11,810), and 92 villages. 
In physical features it resembles on a smaller scale the neigh- 
bouring taluk of Ambasamudram. It is well-watered by the 
Chittar and the atHuents of this river are crossed by numerous 
anicuts, or dams, feeding irrigation channels and tanks. The 
land revenue and cesses demand in 1903-08 amounted to 
Es. 2,87,000. Tenkasi ranks third among the taluks hi the 
District in the density of its population, the total number of 
its inhabitants in 1901 being 174,430, or 466 to the square 
mile. In 1891 the population was 154,940. 

Nanguneri Taluk.-— Taluk occupying the whole of the ex- 
treme south of the Tinnevelly District (Madras) and thus the south- 
ernmost taluk in the Presidency. It lies between 8° 9' and 8° 38' 
N. and 77° 24' and 77° 55' E., with an area of 730 square miles, 
and is composed of red clay, loams and sands, excepting a strip 
parallel with the sea, and extending some three to ten miles in 
land, where white sands and teri (blown sand) tracts prevail. 
Palmyra palms abound throughout it and in the east and south are 
almost the sole produce of the soil and means of support of its 
inhabitants. In the north-east and centx’e of the taluk are numer- 
ous tanks, both rain -fed and supplied by mountain streams, and a 
very large number of wells are to be found in the south. The 
villages at the foot of the WESTERN GHATS, which form the 
western boundary of the taluk, are well-supplied during both mon- 
soons with water from that range, which is more striking and 
picturesque here than elsewhere in the District and is clothed 
with dense forest to the very top. Nanguneri is the least thickly 
peopled taluk in Tinnevelly, having a population of only 202,528 
souls in 1901 (in 1891 the figure was 174,418) or barely 280 to 
the square mile. But though this is much below the average in 
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Tinuevelly it is above that foi' the ^ "^T 

are only two towns in it oi any importance; 
head-quarterS; population 6;5^0, and VADAKKU^^^ ^ ^ " r ^ i 
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he number of yiilages is 

revenue and cesses demand amounted to Es. 3^65,000 la " ' 

Adicliaiialln.r.-“A village in Srivaikuntain tahik,^ J 

District^ Madras^ situated three miles west of 
8" 38' N. and 77° 50' E. on the right bank of the TAMB? A1 AliiN 1 
river and 15 miles from Palaincottah. It has long boci’i 
as a place of considerable archeological interest. lAoava aons 
conducted by Mr. Eea, the Superintendent of the Arch^p ogica. 
Survey, in 1899 and the following years have shown that it is e 
most extensive and important prehistoric burial-placo as je 
known in southern India. Hundreds of ancient sepiil^? 
have been unearthed by Mr. Eea in a long piece of hig groun ^ 
on the south bank of the river, about 100 acres of whit^ at^ is 
suggestion, have been now marked ofi by Governit^®^^ an 
protected from molestation until the excavations shall have een 
completed. In this ground the urns are found at an average 
distance of only six feet apart and at from three to ten feet or 
more below the surface. In the centre about three "the 

surface soil is composed of gravel with decomposed qnartz rock 
below. The rock has been hollowed out for the urns, separate 
cavity being prepared for each and a band of rook being left 
between each one and the next. The chambers thus inade have 
preserved their contents in an almost perfect condition and from 
those which have so far been opened, the number of which is 
only a small fraction of the whole, have been taken, bolides the 
bones and sknlls of the dead, more than 1,200 objected mchidmg 
many unique and curioua specimens of work in bronze and iron, 
pottery, and some pure gold ornaments. The iron articles found 
comprise large bracketed and small banging larop^j swords, 
spears, knives, adzes, celts, hammers, rings, bangles, beam rods, 
tridents, tripods, axes, arrows, chisels, etc., etc. Those made 
of bronze include small cups, moulded and ornamented jars, flat 
bowls and platters and some curious lamps. Some of i'he pottery 
vessels are of exquisite shape and moulding with a fine glaze. 
These finds have been deppsited in the Madras Jlnsenm. A 
tradition asserts that hear, this site was a most exto®'®^’^® town 
and the deposits above described seem amply to support it. Mr. 
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Eea tliinks that the place might have been a big Pawdyan town, Tinhe- 
from many observations he has made this mode of urn-burial velly 
appears to have been that adopted by the Pallavas and Pandyas. 

Further excavations are still (1905) going jon at Adiohanallur 
and they will probably eventually lead to more definite and 
valuable results. 

Alvar Timnagari. — Town in the Srivaikuntam taluk of the 
Tinnevelly District, Madras, 21 miles south-east of TINNE- 
VELLY on the right bank of the TAMBBAPAENI river, in 
go gy/ derives its name from the fact that 

it was the birth-place of Nammalvar, one of the leading saints 
of the Vaishnavite sect, in whose honour a large temple has 
been built here. A tree is shown in the temple which is said 
to be the identical one under which the famous saint sat and 
meditated. Alvar Tirunagari has a population of 6,630 and 
is a Union. A sugar refinery is working there. The annual 
festivals in February and May attract large crowds from the 
adjoining Districts. 

Ambasamndram Town.— Head-quarters of the taluk of the 
same name in the Tinnevelly District, Madras. It is situated on 
the left bank of the TAMBKAPARNI river 20 miles above 
TINNEVELLY in 8" 42' N. and IT 27^ B., has a population of 
12,869 (1901) and is a Union. There is a high school in it 
managed by a local committee. 

Ettaiyapnram Town. — The chief place in the zamindari of 
the same name in the Ottappidaram taluk of the Tinnevelly 
District, Msidras, is situated at a distance of ten miles from 
KOILPATTI station on the South Indian Railway line in 9° 9' 

N, and 78° E. It has a population of 8,788 and its local affairs 
are managed by a Union panchayat. There is a hospital and a 
high school in the place and it also contains the residence of the 
zamindar. 

Kadaiyanallnr. — ^A Union in Tenkasi taluk, Tinnevelly 
District, Madras, situated in 9° 4' N. and 77° 20' E. It is a con- 
siderable centre of trade. The population in 1901 was 13,989^ 
weavers forming a large proportion. 

Kallidaikurichi. — A wealthy trading and agricultural town 
on the TAMBRAPARNI in the Ambasamndram taluk of the 
Tinnevelly District, Madras, lying in 8° 41' N. and 77° 27' B. 

It is a Union with a population of 14,913 (1901). The place 
contains a very large number of Brahmans, several of whom are 
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engaged in a flonrisliing clotii trade witt Travancore. Some of 
them are also bankers. The fields in and around the town are 
well -watered and very valuable. 

Kalugumalai [halugii, an eagle and a hill). — Village 

of 4^827 inhabitants in the ETTAiyAPUBAM ZAMINDAB.I, 
Ofctappidaram taluk, of the Tinnevelly Distxnot, Madi*as, situated 
28 miles north of TIKNBVELLY and 12 miles from SANKARA- 
NAYINAEKOVIL, in 9" 8' N. and IT 42' E. It contains a 
celebrated rock-cut temple dedicated to the god Subrahmanya 
and many Jain sculptures and inscriptions. The temple is much 
in the style of the SEVEN PAGODAS in the Chinglepnt District 
and is thought to belong to the 10th or 11th century A.n. The 
annual festival and cattle-fair at Kalugumalai in February 
attract a large number of people from the southern Districts and 
even from Mysore. 

Kayal. — A small village situated near the sea on the northern 
bank of the TAMBRAPARNI river, in 8" 40' N. and 78" 5' E., 
in the Srivaikuiitam taluk of the Tinnevelly District^ Madras. 
It was once a famous port and was visited in 1292 by Marco Polo 
who calls it great and noble city” and notices it at length 
(Col. Yule's translation, ii, 305). A similar glowing account of 
the place is given by two Persian historians quoted by Col. Yule. 
Kayal sprang into existence after KOLKAI, but the silt of the 
Tambraparni ruined both places as ports and has now turned 
them into inland villages. Relics of the ancient greatness of 
Kayal are, however, still discoverable in the shape of broken tiles 
and remnants of pottery. There are also two old temples with 
inscriptions, A very interesting and detailed account of the 
place will be found in Bishop Caldwell's Histor^y of Tinnevelly, 

Kayalpatnam. — A small port lying in 8" 84' N. and 78" 8' E., 
on the coast of the Brivaikuntam taluk of the Tinnevelly District, 
^ladras, a few miles to the south of the TAMBRAPARNI river 
and 18 miles south of TUTICORIN, not to be confounded with 
Kayal It is a Union with a population of 11,746 (1901). Its 
sea-borne trade, which is chiefly in rice and cocoa-nuts with 
Ceylon and timber and areca-nuts with Travancore, is carried 
on by the Musalman tribe of Labbais. There is also some 
trade in palmyra-leaf boxes and jaggery ( coarse sugar), and a 
large salt factory is at work 

Koilpatti. — Station on the South Indian Railway line in the 
Sattur taluk of the Tinnevelly District, Madras, situated in 
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9° 10' N. and 77" 52' E. It is an inam village (that is, held on 
favourable tenure) and a Union with a population of 8/115 per- 
sons (1901), and possesses a dry healthy climate. There is a 
cotton spinning* miJ] under native management at Koilpatti, and 
a (xovernment Experimental farm has recently been opened 
there. 

Kolkai (Eorhhei, Kolchei, Kolclioi), — E village of 2,518 
inhabitants situated twelve miles east of Si’ivaikuiitam in the 
taluk of that name in the Tinnevelly Distinct, Madras, in 8^ 40' 
N. and 78° 5' E. Tradition asserts that this place was the earliest 
seat of Dravidian civilisation and the spot where OHEBA, 
ClIOLA and PANDYA, the legendary progenitors of the three 
famous south Indian dynasties of the same names, lived and 
ruled in common before the two first left their home and founded 
kingdoms of their own in the west ami north. It eventually 
became the capital of the Paudyan line and was well known to 
the eaidy European geographers as one of the most important 
trading marts in India. It is mentioned by the author of the 
Periplus (a.d. 80) as a celebrated place for pearl-fishing and i>s 
also referred to by Ptolemy (a.b. 130). The sea gradually 
I'etired from Ivolkai owing to the deposit on the shore in front 
of it of the silt of the TAMBEAPARNI and in consequence a 
new emporium (KAYAL) arose between Eolkai and the sea. 
This in its turn met with a similar fate and is now a small 
village five miles inland. Further interesting particulars about 
Kolkai are given in Bishop CaldwelTs History of Tinnevelly. 

Kulasekarapatliam. — Town and sea-port in the Srivaikuntam 
taluk, Tinnevelly District, Madras, situated in 8° 25' K. and 
78° 8' E. It has a population of 19,898 (1901) and is a IJni' .n, 
A small quantity of salt, said to be of unusually excellent 
quality, is produced here. The principal exports from Kula- 
sekarapatnam are fibre, oils and oil-cake, jaggery (coarse sugar) 
and tobacco. The value of the exports in 1908-04 was 3*8 lakhs 
and of the imports 4‘8 lakhs. 

Kuttalam. — A famous waterfall and sanitarium at the foot 
of the WESTERN GHATS in the Tenkasi taluk of the 
Tinnevelly District, Madras, lying in 8° 56' N, and 77° 16' E., 
36 miles by road from TINNEVELLY and three from TENKASI. 
Population 1,197 (1901). Kuttalam receives the rain and cool 
breezes of the south-west monsoon through a gap in the Ghats, 
and thus, although it is only 450 feet above sea-level, possesses 
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the climate and flora of a mttcli higher elevatioD., The scenery 
is extremely picturesque and the falls of the Ohittar are held 
sacred by Hindus, A. beautifully situated temple near these 
falls is dedicated to Ivuttalanithaswami.- Kuttalam has always 
been a favourite resort of the European officials of the District 
and in recent years there has been a considerable influx of 
visitors from all parts of the Presidency during the season^ which 
generally lasts from July to September. Several bungalows 
and rest-houses for natives are maintained in the place and it is 
connected by good roads with all parts of the District. The 
Maharaja of Travancore and the British Resident in Travancore 
and Cochin have also residences there. 

Nanguneri Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the same 
name in the Tinneveliy District, Madras, situated on the trunk 
road from TINNEVBLLY to TRIVANDRUM, 18 miles from 
the former, in 8° 29' N. and 77® 40' E. Population 6,580 (1901). 
It contains the math^ or religious house, of the Vanamarnalai 
Jir, the head-priest of a section of the Tengalai sub-sect of 
Vaishnavite Brahmans. A richly endowed temple is under the 
control of this math. Marugalkurichi, near Nangnneri, is one 
of the chief centres of the Maravan caste in the District. A 
special police force is now stationed here in consequence of the 
riots which took place between the Maravans and the Shanans 
in 1899, and the place is administered as a Union. 

Nazareth. — A village of 4,351 inhabitants (1,574 Hindus, 
87 Miisalmans and 2,690 Christians) situated io 8® 34' N. and 
77® 69' E., in the Brivaikuatam taluk of the Tinneveliy District, 
Madras, 22 miles from PilTjAMOOTTAH. As its name shows, 
the place is a missionary village and it 'contains a high school 
for girls, an art industrial school (one of the most prominent in 
the Madras Presidency), an orphan asylum, and a mission 
hospital, Nazareth is the head-quarters of a Christian mission 
'Which numbers 12,000 adherents and includes 2,000 school 
children. G-ood hand-made lace is manufactured at the art 
school there. 

Palamcottah {Pdlaiyamkottaif ^ harouy-fort ^). — The head- 
quarters of, and the second largest town in, the Tinneveliy 
District, Madras, situated in 8® 44' N. and 77® 45' E., in the 
Tinneveliy taluk, on an open plain a mile from the TAMBRA- 
PARNI river and 2| miles from TINNEVELLY. Palamcottah 
was fortified under the native rulers and its defences were 
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intact at tlie time when it passed into the hands of the British. 
It subsequently formed the base of their operations during the 
Poligar wars. The fort was not dismantled until comparatively 
recently when the garrison of one or moi^ native regiments 
which had been stationed there ever since the British occupation 
was finally withdrawn. The population of the town is 39^545 
(1901) of whom 23,648 are Hindus, 13,052 (or a third of the 
total) are Musalmans, and the rest (2,945) Christians. The 
high proportion of Musalmans is accounted for by the inclusion 
within municipal limits of the large suburb of Melapalaiyam on 
the bank of the river, which is inhabited almost wholly by Lab- 
bais engaged in trade, agriculture and carpet-making. Palam- 
cottah was constituted a municipality in 1866. The average 
income and expenditure of this body for the ten years ending 
with 1902-03 weve Es. 31,000 and Es. 30,800 respectively ; in 
1 903-0 1 they were respectively Es. 48,400 and Es. 47,000. 
Most of the former was derived from the taxes on land and 
houses and from tolls. The town stands in an excellent situation 
and possesses a dry and healthy climate but has no supply of 
water which can be depended upon throughout the year. Pro- 
posals are being made to remedy this defect, but no definite 
scheine has been yet formulated. 

Being the head-quarters of the District, Paiamcottah con- 
tains all the offices usual to such stations. It is also the chief 
centre of the Christian missions in south India and possesses a 
large number of educational and other philaiithropical institu- 
tions established by the various mission agencies. Of these the 
Sarah Tucker College for girls and the school for the deaf and 
dumb deserve special mention. There are also two high schools 
for boys besides other secondary schools. The town is the resi- 
dence of the Bishop of Tinnevelly. 

PanjalamkBrichi. — A village two miles from Ottappidaram 
in the tfiluk of that name in the Tinnevelly District, Madras, 
situated in 8*^ 56' N, and 78® 3' E. It was formerly the strong- 
hold and residence of Kattabomma Naik, a rebel poligar who 
gave the English much trouble at the end of the 18th century. 
The place was first taken from him by Colonel Fullartonin 1783. 
In 1799, during the first Poligar wax’, it was again captured by 
the English and the poligar was hanged. In 1801 it was once 
more a centime of disaffection and was stormed after a most 
stubborn resistance. This final fall contiubuted largely to the 
5 " 
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Tinne- complete subjugation of the poligars of the south. The fort was 
VBLLY not only pulled down and levelled to the ground, but the very 
Bisteict. ploughed over and cultivated. Nothing now remains 

to mark the spot but a few traces of the mound erected as a 
breachiiig-battery and the enclosure in the neighbourhood con- 
taining the tombs of the officers and men of the British force 
who fell in the fight. A few more such tombs are also to be 
found near Ottappidaram. 

Papatiasam {P^'PCI, sin and nasam, destruction). — A place 
of pilgrimage situated six miles from AMBASAMUDEA.M in 
the taluk of that name in the Tinnevelly District, Madras, at 
the foot of the WESTBEN GHATS near the point where the 
TMIBBAPAENI descends to the plains, in 8"^ 48' N. and IT 22^ 
E. The river deljouches from the hills in a magnificent fall 
which is regarded as very sacred and is annually visited by thou- 
sands of people. Papanasam contains a large Saivite temple 
and four or five chattrams and rest-houses. The fish in the river 
near the temple are sacred and are supplied with food from the 
temple funds. A mile below the village is situated the cotton- 
spinning factory of the Tinnevelly Mills Company, which is 
worked by water-power, generated by means of a channel from 
the river, and affords employment to 530 hands daily. The 
company has a capital of four lakhs and turns out annually 
about 2,500,0001b. of yarn valued at nine lakhs. 

Eajapalaiyam. — A large Union situated in 9° 27' N. and 
IT 88' B., eight miles from the head-quarters of the Srivilliputtur 
taluk in the Tinnevelly District, Madras, and containing a 
population of 25,860 inhabitants of whom 24,095 are Hindus, 
1,014 Musalmans, and 251 Christians. The place is mostly 
inhabited by the Eazus, a class of people who originally came 
from VIJAYANACtAE and claim to be Eajpnts. Their lan- 
guage is Telugu and they have many peculiar customs different 
from those of the ordinary natives of southern India. There 
is also a colony of blacksmiths who turn out good work such 
as iron safes, vessels and so on. Most of the Eassus live by 
agriculture and they also rear cattle which are considered 
superior to the ordinary breeds. 

Sankaxanaymarkovil Town, — Head-quarters of the taluk 
of the same name in the Tinnevelly District, Madras, situated in 
9^ 1(7 N, and 77° 82' B, It is a Union with a population of 
16,775 (1901), A fine temple here is dedicated to both Vishnu 
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and Siva^ a combination whicli is uncommon. A large cattle 
f air is held annually in August. velly 

Sattankulam. — Town in Brlvaikuntam taluk^ Tinnevelly 
District^ Madras^ situated in 27' N. and 77° 55' E.^ which 
derives its importance from its situation on the border of the 
great palmyra forest in the south-east of the District. J aggery 
(coarse sugar) goes from here to PALAMCOTTAH in large 
quantities. It is a Union with a population of 6;,958 (1901)^ 
and is the head-quarters of a Eoman Catholic mission which 
possesses a church and some schools. Two miles to the east 
is Mudalur^ one of the chief Christian villages in the Tinnevelly 
District^ where there is a fine Grothic church. 

Sattur Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the same name 
in the Tinnevelly District^ Madras^ and a station on the South 
Indian Railway^ situated in 9° 22' N. and 77° 55' E. Sattur is 
also the head-quarters of the oiB&cer in charge of the Revenue 
sub-division comprising the Sattur and Srivilliputtur taluks. 

It is a Union with a population of 7^870 and has a local fund 
hospital. There are two cotton-pi’essing and ginning factories 
which employ in the aggregate 200 hands daily. 

■ Sermadevi, — ^A Union situated in 8° 41' N. and 77° 34' 

B.^ in the Ambasamudram taluk, Tinnevelly District, Madras, 
containing a population of 13,474 persons (1901). It is the 
head-quarters of the Revenue Divisional Officer in charge of 
Nanguneri, Ambasamudram and Tenkasi taluks and a station 
on the recently opened Thinevelly-Quilon branch of the South 
Indian Railway. The fields in and around Sermadevi are very 
valuable and the population is entirely agricultural. Three 
miles from it is Pattamadai, where mats of very fine texture are 
manufactured from reeds by a few Musalman families. 

Settdr.— Chief town of the zamindari of the same name 
situated at the south-west corner of the Srivilliputtur taluk in 
the Tinnevelly District, Madras, in 9° 24' N. and 77° 29' E. 

It is a large Union with a population of 14,328 (1901). The 
ssammdar is of the Maravan caste and is descended from an old 
family of poligars. The estate is well irrigated by the streams 
flowing down from the WESTERN GHATS. 

' Sirottoildaiiallflr* — A trading Town , in the Srivaiknn- 
tam taluk, Tiimevelly District, IMadras, containing a popu- 
lation of 6,099 inhabitants (1901), and situated in 8° 39' N. and 
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Sivagiri Town. — Chief town of the zamlndari of the same 
name lying in 9° 20' N. and 77° 26' E., in the Sankaranayinar- 
kovil taluk of the Tinnevelly^ District, Madras. It is a large 
Union with a population of 18,150 (1901). 

Sivakasi. — One of the most important centres of the caste of 
the Shanans in the Tinnevelly District, Madras. It is situated 
in 9° 27' N. and 77° 48' E., in the Sattnr taluk of that District, 
twelve miles from SATTUR and midway between that town and 
SRIVILLIPUTTUE. Is a Union with a population of 18,021 
(1901). Many of the Shanan merchants are well-to-do, their 
trade being chiefly iu tobacco, cotton and jaggery (coarse 
sugar). Sivakasi was the scene of the outbreak of the distur- 
bances of 1899 which arose out of a dispute as to the right of the 
Shanans to enter the local temple. Several lives were lost in 
these riots and a punitive police force of 100 men under a Special 
Assistant Superintendent of Police is now stationed in the town. 

Srivaikuntam Town (Vishnu’s holy heaven).— A town 
lying in 8° 88' N. and 77° 55' E., on the left bank of the TAMBRA- 
PARNI river, 18 miles below TINNEVELLY in the 'rinnevelly 
District of Madras. It is the head-quarters of the taluk of 
the same name and is a Union with a population of 10,550. 
It contains a fine and richly endowed Yaishnavite temple the 
annual festival at which attracts large crowds. An enclosure 
in the town surrounded by mud walls and known as the fort 
is occupied by a peculiar sub-division of the Vellala caste, 
called the Kottai (fort) Vellalas, who keep their womenkind 
strictly secluded within the four walls of the enclosure and 
marry only within their own sub-division. Their number, as 
might be expected, is dwindling in consequence of this restric- 
tion on their choice of brides. There is a fine iron bridge over 
the dam across the Tambraparni at Srivaikuntam. 

Srivilliputtor Town (or Nachiyarkovil). — The chief town 
of the taluk of the same name in the Tinnevelly District, Madras, 
situated in 9° SO' N. and 77° 37' E., 24 miles from the Sattnr 
railway-station on the South Indian Railway. It is a famous 
place of pilgrimage and contains a very large Yaishnavite 
temple with a big tower and haudsome sculptures. Tirumala 
Naik of Madura (1628-59), the most famous of his line, built for 
himself a small palace here in which the taluk offices are now 
located. The town was constituted a municipality m 1894. 
The average municipal receipts and expenditure in the eight 
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years after the council was constituted were Rs. 16,900 and 
Es. 16,800 respectively. In 1903-04 the income, most of which 
was derived from house and land taxes, and tolls, was Rs. 19,000 
and the expenditure Rs. 17,000. The population of the town is 
26,382 (1901) and comprises 24,943 Hindus, 933 Christians 
and 506 Musalmans. A large number of the Brahmans are 
Vaishnavites, and several of them are dependent on the temple 
for their livelihood. Srivilliputtur is the centre of the local 
traffic of the taluk, 

S&raildai.— A large Union with a population of 11,810 lying 
in 59' U. and 77"" 25' E., in the Tenkasi taluk of the Tinne- 
velly District, Madras. It carries on a considerable trade in 
pulse and other grain with TINNEVBLLY and other places in 
the District. 

Tenkasi Town {Ten, south and Benares). — Head- 

quarters town of the taluk of the same name in Tinnevelly 
District, Madras, situated in 8° 58' N. and IT 19' E., 33 miles 
from TINNEVELLY town, with which it is now connected by 
the branch line of the South Indian Railway which runs from 
that place to QUILON. It is a large Union situated on the 
main road from Tinnevelly to Travancore through Ariankavu, 
contains a population of 18,128 (1901), and is a busy trade 
centre. The place is of great sanctity, as appears from its 
name, and possesses a fine temple containing some excellent 
sculptures. Three miles from Tenkasi is situated the famous 
watei'fall and sanitarium of KUTTALAM. 

Tinnevelly Town [Tincnelveli ). — The chief town of the 
taluk and District of the same name in the Madras Presi- 
dency, situated in 8° 44' N. and 77"^ 41' E., on the left bank 
of the TAMBRAPARNI rivei*, 446 miles from Madras by rail. 
It is the largest town in the District, but the administrative 
head-quarters are at PALAMCOTTAH, on the opposite bank of 
the river. 

The early history of the place is not of much note. About 
1560 it was rebuilt by Viswanatha, the founder of the Naik 
dynasty, who also erected many temples in it. The chief shrine 
at present is a large building dedicated to Siva, which is beauti- 
fully sculptured and contains many inscriptions. Mr. Eergusson 
considers {Indian and Eastern Architecture^ p. 366) that, though 
this is neither among the largest nor the most splendid temples 
in southern India, it has the rare advantage of having been 
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built on one plan at one time, without subsequent alteration or 
change. 

The population of the town«in 1891 was 24,768 and in 1901, 
40,469 (of whom 34,664 are Hindus, 4,998 are Musalmans and 
807 Christians), and it ranks eighteenth in size among the towns 
of the Presidency. It was constituted a municipality in 1866, 
The average income and expenditure of the municipality during 
the last ten years were Rs. -36,500 and Rs. 34,900 respectively. 
In 1903-04 they were respectively Rs. 58,700 and 59,700. The 
chief sources of income were the house and land taxes and tolls. 
Its limits extend to the bank of the river, but the main town is 
more than a mile and a half distant and the water-supply is 
inadequate. A scheme for furnishing Tinnevelly and Palam- 
cottah with drinking water from the Tambraparni has long been 
under consideration, but financial and other difficulties have 
prevented it from being matured. The drainage of the town is 
also faulty. A proposal has recently been made to combine the 
two municipalities in order to facilitate the undertaking of large 
public works for their mutual benefit. There are two second- 
grade colleges for boys in the town, one of which, the Hindu 
College, is managed by a local committee, while the other is 
maintained by the Church Missionary Society. An industrial 
school is kept up by the District board. Near the Tinnevelly 
railway-station are the jaggery (coarse sugar) warehouses of 
Messrs. Parry & Co., from which jaggery is sent by rail to their 
distillery and sugar-factory at NELLIKUPPAM, and two sugar- 
factories under native management. The two latter, however, 
owing to financial embarrassments, are not at present working. 
There is also some timber trade in the town, the wood being 
brought down from SHBNCQTTAH in Travancore. 

Tiruchaildur.— A famous place of pilgrimage on the coast 
of the Srivaikuntam taluk, Tinnevelly District, Madras, situated 
in 8" 3(/ N. and 78" 7' E., 32 miles from PALAMCOTTAH, with 
which it is connected by a trunk road. It contains a wealthy 
and much frequented temple built out into the sea and possess- 
ing a lofty tower which is a landmark for miles to maidners. The 
floating population in Tiruchend^ is always very large owing 
to the weekly and monthly festivals in the temple. Out of 
20,056 people enumerated here at the census of 1901, more than 
a thh’d were pilgrims to a feast which was then proceeding, and 
the town is not normally as popnioiis as these statistic^ would 
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indicate, Tinictendur is a favourite resort iu tlie hot weather^ Tikne- 
tlie cool hreeze from the sea moderating the heat of the plains velly 
a good deal, A railway line on^the metre gauge is proposed rusTiucT. 
to he constructed to the place from TINJSFEVEIjLY hy the 
District hoard, and the work is likely to be taken in hand very 
shortly. 

Tuticorin [Tuttukkudi ). — The second seaport in the Madras 
Presidency and the southern terminus < f the South Indian 
Eailway. It is a municipal town in the Ottappidaram taluk of 
the Tinnevelly District, Madras, lying in S'" 48' N. and 78"" 9' 

E., 444 miles by rail from Madras. It was first (aloat 154( ) a 
Portuguese settlement, was taken hy the Dutch ahout 1658 and 
was again taken from the Dutch by the English in 1782. It 
was restored to the Dutch hy treaty in 1785 hut was re-taken in 
1795. Ihe Dutch obtained it again in 1818 but ceded it in 
1825 to tlie English, iu whose possession it has remained ever 
since. Tuticorin seems to have been a most important place 
formerly^ and in 1700 the Jesuits spoke of it as having 50,000 
inhabitants. 

The appeai’ance of the town and its neigh! iourhood is not 
attractive. In parts the soil is so thin that no trees or plants 
will flourish, and elsewhere thei'e is little but heavy saaid on 
which only palmyra palms and a few bushes grow. The rainfall 
is scanty, the annual average being only 24 inches, I'he water- 
supply of the town is derived from the TAMBEAPARNI, being* 
brought from a reservoir four miles distant. The local wells are 
all brackish. An estimate amounting to Rs. 1,15,000 lias now 
been sanctioned for an improved scheme for supplying the towm 
with drinking water and the work has been taken in hand. 

Tuticorin is the head-quarters of the Revenue Divisional Offi- 
cer in charge of Silvaikuntam and Ottappidaram taluks, as well 
as of an Assistant Buperinfendent of Police and an Assistant 
Commissioner of Balt and Abkari Revenue. The Additional . 

Sub -Judge Is court, hitherto located in Palamcottah, has also 
been removed to the town. There is in addition a Government 
salt factory at Arasadi, a village near by. 

A municipality was constituted in 1866. The average in- 
come and expenditure of the council during the ten years ending 
with 1902-03 were Es. 45,700 and Rs, 37,800 respectively. The 
receipts and expenditure in 1908-04 amounted to Rs. 54,700 
and Rs. 61,00(^ respectively. The expenditure includes capital 
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Tinnk- outlay on water-supply works and ttie excess over receipts was 
VELLY met by a loan from Provincial Funds. Most of tlie income was 
Distbict. (jerived from the house and land taxes and tolls. The population 
of the town, according to the census of 1901, was 28,048 persons, 
of whom the Hindus numbered 18,418, Musalmans 1,694 and 
Christians 7,936. Nearly 8,000, or 30 per cent., of the popula- 
tion are Paravans (fishermen) whose forefathers were converted 
to Eoman Catholicism in a body in the 16th century. Tuticorin is 
their chief town and the residence of the Talaivar^ or head- 
man of their caste. Several European firms have agencies in the 
place. It contains three Catholic churches, a convent of native 
nuns, and three high schools for boys. There is also within it 
an old Dutch cemetery in which are elaborately carved tomb- 
stones bearing Dutch coats of arms. 

Tuticorin ranks next to Madras in the Presidency and sixth 
in all India in the importance of its trade. It possesses a 
cotton-spinning mill and five factories for cleaning and pressing 
cotton. In 1903-04 the former, The Coral Mills Co., employed 
nearly 1,600 hands daily and turned out 2,600 tons of yarn. 
The other factories employed in the aggregate nearly 400 
hands daily and pressed nearly 12,000 tons of cotton besides 
considerable quantities of cinchona, palmyra fibre and hemp. 

The harbour of Tuticorin is well sheltered, but only has 
twelve feet of water at the entrance. Vessels other than country 
craft have accordingly to anchor from four to five miles from 
the land, and their cargo is brought ashore in boats ranging 
from 20 to 50 tons burden. About 60 large boats with a 
total capacity of nearly 1,500 tons ply in the port and 500 boat- 
men are always available. The port has an iron screw-pile pier 
besides a wooden jetty for light work and six private jetties 
owned by European firms. There is also a lighthouse on 
Hai'e Island, 2^ miles from the shore, in which is a fixed light 
* of 14 miles range and visible from all directions seaward. 

In 1903-04, 1,350 vessels of a total tonnage of 750,000 
called at Tuticorin. Of these, 450 were steamers with a total 
tonnage of 7 1 3,000. The trade of the port has steadily advanced, 
the value of its exports and imports in 1903-04 amounting to 286 
lakhs and 161 lakhs, respectively, against 157 lakhs and 68 
lakhs in 1891-92. 1 

The principal articles of export are raw cotton, live animals 
(principally cattle and goats to Ceylon), coffee, cotton piece- 
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goods^ drugs and medicines^ oii-cake, paddy and rice^^ liides and Tixne- 
skinsj, spices and tea. Raw cotton makes up nearly half the velly 
total value of the export trade of the port^ which conducts about 
three-fourths of the trade of the Presidency in this article. The 
value of the exports of cotton in 1903-04 amoiinted to 119 lakhs 
of rupees against 98 lakhs in 1895-96. It is sent to many parts 
of Europe and Asia. Tuticorin has the largest export trade in 
chillies in the Presidency, while it comes next to Cochin in the 
value of its export trade in tea. A large quantity of paddy and 
rice is annually sent to Ceylon. The chief imports are European 
cotton twist and yarn and piece-goods, petroleum, machinery, 
hardware aud cutlery, areca-nuts and timber. There is also a 
very large passenger traffic with Ceylon, the average number of 
passengers who arrived at the port in the three years ending 
1901-02 being 97,190 and of those who left it, 88,402. The 
coasting steamers of the British India Steam Navigation and 
Asiatic Navigation Companies call frequently and there is also 
a daily mail service to and from Colombo in connection with 
the South Indian Railway, Passengers are conveyed to the 
boats in steam launches. 

The port is under the control of a Port Officer, who is also 
the Superintendent of the Pearl and Chank Fisheries. A small 
steamer is kept up- in connection with the latter. A committee 
for landing and shipping dues has also recently been constituted. 

^ Vadakku Valliyur {Vadakhu means northern). — The 
largest town in the Nanguneri taluk, Tinnevelly District, 
Madras. Population 6,903 (1901). It is situated in 8° 27' N. 
and 77° 37' E., on the trunk road from TINNEVELLY to TEI- 
VANDRIJM, 28 miles from the former place. It has a large 
tank welP supplied from streams from the WESTERN GHATS, 

The temple dedicated to Subrahmanya is of importance and is 
visited by large numbers of people from all parts of the District. 

Varttirayirappu.— A large and well-watered town situat- 
ed in a deep bay in the WESTERN GHATS in the north-west 
corner of the Srivilliputtur taluk of the Tinnevelly District, 

- Madras, in 9° 38' N. and 77° 39' E. From it a mountain path 
leads over into the Kambam valley of the Madura District and 
another path goes to the dam of the well-known PERIYAE 
PROJECT on the Travancore hills. The place is a Union with 
a population, mainly agricultural, of 13,181 pei'sons (1901), and 
is the head-quarters of a deputy tahsfldar and sub-magistrate. 
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Vimvanalliir.^ — An important town in 8° 42' N. and 77"^ 
31' E.^ in tile Ambasamndram talak of tbe Tiiineyelly J3istrict. 
Madras. It is now a station o«i the Tiuneyelly-Quilon branch of 
the South Indian Railway and is a large Union with a population 
of 17^327. A large weaving industry exists and several streets 
are wholly occupied by the weaver castes. The articles chiefly 
made are coarse towels and mtinduSf the national dress of the 
people of Travancore. 

Virudupatti. — 'rown and railway-station in the Sattnr taluk 
of the Tinnevelly Districty Madras, situated on the Madura 
border in 9° 35' N. and 77° 57^ E. It is a Union with a population 
of 16,837 (1901), of whom a large number are Shanans. 
Virudupatti is an active centre of the cotton trade and possesses 
five cotton pressing and ginning mills which afford employment 
to more than 400 hands daily. 



Cross-references (for Imperial Gazetteer only). 

Adrampatam. — Town in Tanjore District, Madras Presidency. 
See ADIRAMPATNAM. 

Adrampet. — Town in Tanjore District, Madras Presidency. 
See ADIRAMPATNAM. 

Arconum. — Railway junction in Nortli Arcot District, Madras 
Presidency. See ARKONAM. 

Amee. — SnL-division, zamindari tahsil and town in Nortli Arcot 
District, Madi’as Presidency. See ARNI. 

Aryalur. — Sub-division and town in Tricbinopoly District, 
Madras Presidency. See ARIYALUR. 

Bhowani. — ^River in Coimbatore District, Madras Presidency. 
See BHAVANI. 

Chengalpat. — District, sub-division, taluk and town in the 
Madras Presidency. See CHINGLEPUT. 

Chilambaram. — Sub-division, taluk and town in South Arcot 
District, Madras Presidency. See CHIDAMBARAM. 

Chittdr. — Sub-division, taluk and town in Nortli Arcot District, 
Madi'as Presidency. See CHITTOOR. 

Collegal. — Sub-division, taluk and town in Coimbatore Disti-ict, 
Madras Pi*esidenoy. See KOLLBGAL. 

Combaconum. — Sub-division, taluk and town in Tanjore Dis- 
trict, Madras Presidency. See KUMBAKONAM. 

Conjevaram, — Taluk and town in CMngleput District, Madras 
Presidency. See CON-JBEVERAM. 

Courtallum. — ^Village in Tiunevelly District, Madras Presidency. 

Darapijr, — Taluk and town in Ooimbatoi’e District, Madras 
Presidency. See DHARAPURAM. 

'Devakota. — Town in Madura District, Madras Presidency. See 
DBVAICOTTAI. 

Devikota. — Ancient fort in Tanjore District, Madras Presidency. 
See DEVIKOTTAI. 

Etaiyapuram. — Zamindari estate and town in Tinnevelly Dis- 
trict, Madras Presidency. See ETTAIYAPDRAM. 
Piringipet. — ^'Town in South Arcot District, Madras Presidency. 
See PORTO NOVO. 

■Port St. David . — Historic fort in South Arcot District, Madras 
l>residenoy. See DAVID, PORT ST. 
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Fort St. George. — ^The citadel of Madi-as. See MADEAS 
CITY. 

Gingi. — Village ill South Arcot District, Madras Presidency. 
SeeGINGBE. 

Gudiatham. — Taluk and town in North Arcot District, Madras 
Presidency. See GUDIYATTAM. 

Gaindy. — Village in Ohinglepnt District, Madras Presidency. 
See MADEAS CITY. 

Gulf of Mauaar. — Gulf between India and Ceylon. See 
MANAAE, GULP OP. 

Jawadi. — Hill range in the North Arcot District of Madras. 
See JAVADI 

JoUarpet. — ‘Village and railway-station in Salem District, 
Madras Presidency. See JALAEPBT. 

KadaynaUur, — ‘Town in Tinnevelly District, Madras Presi- 
dency. See KADAIYANALLUE. 

TTgiL — Ancient port in Tinnevelly District, Madras Presidency. 
See KAYAL. 

Kalastri. — Zamindari tahsil, estate and town in North Arcot 
District, Madras Presidency. See EALAHASTI. 
KancMvaram. — Taluk and town in Ohingleput District, 
Madras Presidency. See OONJEBVEEAM. 

KoUamalai. — ^Mountain range in Salem District, Madras Presi- 
dency. See KOLL AIM ALAI. 

Kovilam. — ^Village in Ohingleput District, Madras Presidency. 
_See COVELONG. 

Kovilpatti. — Village in Tinnevelly District, Madras Presidency. 
See KOILPATTI. 

Kulitalai. — Taluk of Triohinopoly District, Madras Presidency. 
See KULITTALAI. 

Madhyarjunam.— Town in Tanjore District, Madras Presi- 
dency. See TIEUVADAMAEUDUE. 

Mahabalipnr.— 'Village in Ohingleput District, Madras Presi- 
dency. See SEVEN PAGODAS. 

Manar, Gulf of.— Gulf between India and Ceylon. See 
MANAAE, GULF OP. 

Mauargudi. — Sub-division, taluk and town in Tanjore District, 
Madras Presidency. See MANNAEGUDI. 

Mettapolliem. — ^Village and railway-station in Coimbatore Dis- 
trict, Madras Presidency. -See MEITTUI^ALAIYAM. 
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MiMr, — Sub"divisioB> taluk and towa in Madura District, Madras 
Presidency. See MELDR. 

Nagapatxiam. — -Sub-dwision, taluk and town in Taujore 
District, Madras Presidency. See NBG-APATAM. 

Nagar. — ^Village in Taujore District, Madras Presidency. See 
NEGAPATAM. 

Nagore. — ^Village in Taujore District, Madras Presidency. See 
NEGAPATAM. 

Namakal.— Sub- taluk and town in Salem District, 

Madras Presidency. See NAMAKKAL. 

Nangaiieri. — Taluk and town in Tinnevelly District, Madras 
Presidency, See NANGUNERL 
North Arcot— District in the Madras Presidency, See 
ARGOT, NORTH. 

Oossoor. — Sub-division, taluk and town in Salem District, 
Madras Presidency. See HOSUR. 

Otapidaram.— Taluk of Tinnevelly District, Madras Presidency. 
See OTTAPPIDAEAM. 

Falamkotta. — -Town in Tinnevelly District, Madras Presidency. 
See PALAMCOTTAH. 

< Palaveram. — Town in Ohingleput District, Madras Presidency. 
See PALLAVARAM. 

Palmenair— Taluk and village in North Arcot District, Madras 
Presidency. See PALMANER. 

Panroti. — Town in South Arcot District, Madras Presidency. 
SeePANRUTI. 

Parmagudi.—Zamindari tahsil and town in Madura District, 
Madras Presidency. See PARAMAGUDI, 

Paumhen. — ^Island and village in Madura District, Madras Presi- 
dency. See PAMBAN. 

Peramh’&t. — A suburb of Madras City. See MADRAS CITY. 
Periakulam. — Taluk and town in Madura District, Madras Presi- 
dency. See PERIYAKULAJVI. 

Point Calimere. — Promontory in Tanjore District, Madras Pre- 
sidency. See GALIMBRB, POINT. 

Ponne, — River in North Arcot District, Madras Presidency. 
See POINI. 

Pothaunr. — Village and railway junctionin Coimbatore District, 
Madras Presidency. See PODANUR. 

Ptilliey.’-^Taluk and town in Madura , District,- Madras Presi-., 
dency. See PALNl. ^ 



Fanamallee. — Town in Ohingleput Disstrict, Madras Presidency. 
See POONAMALLEE. 

Bamanadapuraiu. — Sub-divpon, zamlndari tabsil, estate and 
town in Madui'a District, Madras Presidency. See EAM- 
NAD. 

Bameshwaram. — Town in Madura District, Madras Pi’esidency. 
See EAMBSWARAM. 

St. George, Fort.— The citadel of Madras. See MADE AS CITY. 
St. Thom6.— A suburb of Madras. See MADEAS CITY. 
Satdx, — Sub-division, taluk and town m TinneTelly District, 
Madras Presidency. See SATTUE. 

Seringham. — Town and island in Trichinopoly District, Madras 
Presidency. See SEIEANGAM. 

Shendamangalam. — Town in Salem District, Madras Presidency. 
See SENDAMANGALAM. 

Shermadevi. — Sub-division and town in Tinnevelly District, 
Madras Presidency. See SEEMADEVI. 

Shivaganga. — Zamindari tahsil, estate and town in Madura Dis- 
trict, Madras Presidency. See SIVAGANGA. 

Sholinghar. — Town in North Arcot District, Madras Presidency. 
Bee SHOLINGHUE. 

Sirutandanallux. — Town in Tinnevelly District, Madras Presi- 
dency. See SIEUTTONDANALLUE. 

South Arcot. — District in the Madras Presidency. See AEOOT, 
SOUTH. 

Sriperamh'dd'ur. — Town in Chingleput District, Madras Presi- 
dency. See SEIPEEEMBUDUE. 

Srivaikuntham. — Taluk and town in Tinnevelly District, 
Madras Presidency. See SEIVAIKUNTAM. 

Sydapet. — Sub-division, taluk and town in Chingleput' Distinct, 
Madras Presidency. See SAIDAPET. 

Tenkarai. — Former name of a taluk in Tinnevelly District 
(Madra,s) which is now called SEIVAIKUNTAM. 

Tenkarai. — Town in Madura District, Madras Presidency. See 
PBEIYAKULAM. 

Tiagar. — ^Village in South Arcot District, Madras Presidency. 
See TYAGA DUEGAM. 

Tinnevelli. — District, sub-division, taluk and town in the 
Madras Presidency. See TINNEVELLY. 

Tinikoilar. — Sub-^visioUi taluk and town in South Arcot 
District, Madras Presidency. See TIEUKKOYILUE. 


Tirupatur. — Sub-division, taluk and town in Salem District. 
Madras Presidency. See TIEUPPATTUE. 

Tirupm’. — Town in Coimbatore# District, Madras Pre,siden(;v. 
See TIEITPPUE. 

Tirutlixaipundi. — Taluk and town in Tanjore District, Madras 
Presidency. See TIEUTTUEAIPPUNDI. 

Tkuvatiyar. — Town in Obingleput District, Madras Presidency. 
See TIEUYOTTIYUE. 

Trichendoor. — Town in Tinnevelly District, Madras Presidency. 
See TIRCOB ENDUE. 

Trichengode. — ^Taluk and town in Salem District, Madras 
Presidency. See TIEUOHBNGODU. 

Trichinopoli. — District, sub-division, taluk and town in the 
Madras Presidency. See TEIOHTNOPOLY. 

Trikalnr. — Sub-division, taluk and town in South Arcot 
District, Madras Presidency. See TIEUKKOYILUE. 

Trinomalai, — Taluk and town in South Arcot District, Madras 
Presidency. See TIEUVANNAMALAI. 

T^ripatty. — Town in North Arcot District, Madras Presidency. 

■ See TIEUPATI. 

Tripatkr. — Sub-division, taluk and town in Salem District, 
Madras Presidency. See TIEUPPATTUE. 

Tripatur. — ^Zamlndari tahsil and town in Madura District, 
Madras Presidency. See TIEUPPATTUE, 

Trivellore. — Sub-division, taluk and town in Ohingleput District, 
Madras Presidency. See TIEUVALLUE. 

XJdairpolliem, — ^Taluk and town in Trichinopoly District, Madras 
Presidency. See UDAIYAEPALAIYAM. 

Upper Tirupati. — ^Village in North Arcot District, Madras 
Presidency. See TIEUMALA. 

Uttankarai. — Taluk of Salem District, Madras Presidency. See 
„ UTTANGAEAI. 

’ Uttiraimierur. — ^Town in Ohingleput District, Madi’as Presi- 
dency. See UTTAEAMBEUE. 

Vadaku VaUytir , — ^Towii in Tinnevelly District^ Madras 
Presidency. See VADAICKU VALLIYUE. 

Vadaku YirayanaMr . — Town in Tinnevelly District, Madras 
Presidency. See VIEAVANALLUE. : 

Vallam Vadakusetti. — Town in Tanjore District, Madras 
Presidency. See VALLAM, 


Valliy&r. — Town in Tinnevelly District, Madras Presidency. 
See VADAKKD VALLIYUE. 

Vedamiam. — Town and camal in Tanjore District, Madi-as 
Presidency. See;yEDAEANNIYAM.^:: 

Viruddhachalam. — Taluk and town in South Arcot District, 
Madras Presidency. See VRIDDHAOHALAM. 

■Wallajahpet. — Taluk and town in North Arcot District, 
Madi*as Presidency. See WALAJAPET. 

Watrap. — Town in Tinnevelly Distinct, Madras Presidency. 
See VARTTIRAYIRUPPU. 

Yerkad . — Hill station in Salem District, Madras Presidency. 
SeeYBROAUD. 



